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Foreword 


The first settlers in the Fairbury area was Major Darnell south of town in 
1829 and the McDowells north of town in 1832. In 1857, the Peoria & 
Oquawka Railroad installed new tracks which helped to create the village 
of Fairbury. 


This book is a collection of over 70 different carefully researched stories 
about various aspects of Fairbury history. These stories run the range from 
the pioneer settlers to modern efforts to preserve Fairbury history. 


It is hoped this book will help people better understand the almost 200 
years of rich history that helped to define the community of Fairbury. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Book Design 


The author began writing Fairbury history stories for the Blade newspaper 
in 2018. A maximum limit of 1,000 words were placed on these articles by 
the editor. There was a limit of two photographs or images per article. The 
vast majority of the articles only used one image to accompany each 
article. 


With the 1,000 word limit, it was impractical to specifically cite each 
reference source that was used for every article. If the source was the 
Blade or the Pantagraph, the author often cited the publication and what 
year the article was found. 


For this book, the text that was used in the original Blade article was 
repeated in this book. If more photographs or images are available for an 
article, they were added to the content of this book. 


Volume 1, Volume 2, and Volume 3 each contain 73 stories previous 
researched and published in the Fairbury Blade. 


Most newspaper stories are written such that the first paragraph is 
designed to grab the reader’s attention so they will read the whole article. 
These history stories are not written in this format. Because these are 
history stories, they are generally written in chronological order. Often, the 
family tree of a person back to Europe is the introduction of each story. 
The author believes this format is less confusing to the reader versus 
mixing chronological events within a story. 


Deterioration of the Fairbury Blade 

The Blade and Pontiac Daily Leader were bought by Gannett a couple 
years ago. Gannett has been cutting costs across the United States by 
closing small newspapers or reducing the staff. By December of 2022, the 
Leader/Blade sold their building in Pontiac and then rented a small office. 
The number of employees was reduced to one for both the Blade and the 
Leader. 


In December of 2022, the last remaining employee at the Blade notified 
myself and one other writer that Gannett stopped the use of all content 
written by non-employees of the newspaper. The last Fairbury history 
story written by the author and published in the Blade was the Honegger 
history that ran in December of 2022. 


Starting in January of 2023, the author’s Fairbury history stories started to 
be published on FairburyNews.net by owner Kent Casson. It is anticipated 
publication of the Fairbury history stories will continue for at least one 
more year because over 70 more stories are already written and ready to be 
published. 


Errors 

The author has made every attempt to be as accurate as possible with the 
data used in this book. Some of this data came from Ancestry.com. The 
danger of using data from Ancestry.com is that it is often not verifiable to 
a source document. 


CHAPTER 2 
How Fairbury Got Its Name 


Fairbury was founded in 1857 when the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad laid 
its tracks from Peoria east to the Indiana border. City officials prepared the 
paperwork to request that Congress assign the name to Fairbury and name 
a postmaster. Since Fairbury was founded in later 1857, Congress was not 
expected to designate a new post office and postmaster until 1858. 
Although not officially sworn in, John Coomer volunteered to be 
temporary postmaster and to use his house as the post office until 
Congress acted. 


Although the official records of the 1858 Congress can not be located at 
this time, several sources recount that our town was misnamed. Instead of 
Fairbury, the name of the post office came back from Congress as 
Fairburgh, Illinois. Congress designated the first postmaster to be Hugh 
McKee. The Fairbugh post office was established on February 16, 1858. 


Many citizens of Fairbury were confused concerning how to spell their 
town name. Citizens were told it was Fairbury, but the U.S. Government 
named the post office Fairburgh. Some confused citizens even spelled it 
Fairburg. 


At 4:30 a.m. on April 12, 1861, Confederate troops fired on Fort Sumter in 
South Carolina's Charleston Harbor. This event marked the start of the 
Civil War. Congress was too preoccupied with the Civil War to concern 
themselves with renaming a post office. 


Forty-three men enlisted in the Union Army and gave their hometown as 
Fairbury. Another 139 men enlisted and listed their hometown as 
Fairburgh, Illinois. The State of Illinois maintains an excellent Civil War 
veteran database. To find all the men who enlisted from our town, one 
must search for both Fairbury and Fairburgh when researching this topic. 


In September of 1861, the Illinois State Fair was held at Brighton, Illinois, 
near Chicago. The Chicago Tribune noted that H. M. Sillette of Fairburg, 
Illinois, entered "Jessie Black Hawk" in the horse show. The Tribune 


misspelled the name of this man. His correct name was Horace M. Gillette. 
He was a Fairbury businessman and was Mayor of Fairbury later in 1881. 


The Wisconsin Historical Society is preserving the papers of Mr. A. 
Lapham. In 1865, Mr. Lapham prepared a depth chart showing the various 
types of soil found in a coal mine in Fairburg, Illinois. Mr. Lapham's depth 
chart illustrated that a four-foot-six-inch thick vein of coal was found 220 
feet below the surface. The five Fairbury coal mines all had a five-foot 
thick vein of coal between 180 and 220 feet below ground. 


Several sources indicate the post office name was changed from Fairburgh 
to Fairbury on April 24, 1866. The 1866 Official Register of the United 
States noted there was a post office in Fairburgh, Illinois. The postmaster 
was F. P. Hartley. Mr. Harley's annual pay was $597. This pay would be 
equivalent to $10,708 in today's dollars. 


The 1867 Official Register of the United States noted the post office name 
had been changed to Fairbury, Illinois. Three men acted as the postmaster 
in 1867, including F. P. Hartley, Moses Osman, and D. E. Straight. 


Although there were newspapers in early Fairbury, no copies of them have 
survived. The Blade archives start around 1879, well after the city name 
was corrected to Fairbury in 1866. 


Documents and artifacts with the name of Fairburgh or Fairburg from the 
1858 to 1866 era are relatively rare. Many years ago, a citizen found a 
metal nameplate in the area around Walnut and Fifth Streets. The 
nameplate says, "Manufactured by The Fairbury Carriage Co., Fairburg, 
Illinois. 


At least two envelopes with a Fairburgh postmark still exist today. One 
neat old photograph shows a horse-drawn wagon in a threshing scene. On 
the side of the wagon is Fairburgh, IL. 


At this time, it is unknown who made the naming error for our town. It 
took eight years to fix the snafu in the initial paperwork for naming our 
city Fairbury. This delay was caused by the Civil War, which took place 
between 1861 and 1865. 


Fairburgh 


3800 


Fairbury Road Sign if Initial Name Assigned by the Government 
was Never Corrected 


Nameplate found a few years ago in 
Fairburv 


PLIRBCRG IL 


i sa 


Wagon with Fairburgh name on the side 


CHAPTER 3 


Fairbury Movie Producer Captured John 
Dillinger's Last Bank Robbery 


Itinerant filmmaker H. C. Kunkleman made movies about many small 
towns in the 1930s. In 1934, Mr. Kunkleman set up his camera in front of 
the Mason City, Iowa bank. A few minutes after he started filming, the 
notorious John Dillinger gang pulled up and started to rob the bank. Mr. 
Kunkleman captured the bank robbery on film, which can still be viewed 
today. Three years later, Mr. Kunkleman traveled to Fairbury and made 
another of his small town videos. 


This exciting story starts with the birth of Harry Clay Kunkleman in 1897 
in Pennsylvania. He was the son of Charles Henry Kunkleman and 
Elizabeth Winkelvoss. Harry grew up in Hubbard, Ohio, and learned how 
to be a cinematographer or filmmaker. 


In 1923, the Cosmopolitan Picture company was incorporated. The owners 
of that company were R. P. Stogsdill of Lafayette, Indiana, L. P. Stogsdill 
and R. D. Stogsdill of Flora, Illinois, and Harry C. Kunkleman of 
Youngstown, Ohio. In 1924, this company contracted to make movies in 
Bloomington, Indiana, and Madisonville, KY. The Cosmopolitan Picture 
company took cash advances before making the movie, including a $2,200 
advance in Madisonville. 


Unfortunately, the firm never returned to the two towns with the finished 
movies. Police in both states tried to find the filmmakers to recover the 
money. It is not known whether H. C. Kunkleman was directly involved or 
not in this incident. 


In 1924, Harry Kunkleman married Stella Beasley in Carlinville, Illinois. 
Harry was 27 years old, and Stella was 22. They had one child, Betty 
Kunkleman, born in 1928. In 1930, the Harry Kunkleman family was 
living in Warren, Ohio. In the U.S. Census, Harry listed his occupation as 
a photographer in the industrial pictures industry. 


In 1931, Harry started his own company and named it Pacific Film 
Productions. Harry was among a handful of men that traveled the United 
States in the 1930s and 1940s and were called "itinerant filmmakers." 
These men usually partnered with the Chambers of Commerce to 
photograph people and businesses in a town. They would then show the 
resultant film at the local movie theater, where townsfolk flocked to pay to 
see themselves on the screen. The Pacific Film Production company was 
active between 1931 and 1937. A few of his films have survived and are 
still viewable. 


These movie-makers would typically film in a small town for two weeks 
using 1,500 to 2,000 feet of film. The scenes were of ordinary people 
living in that town on a typical day. The films were shown at the local 
cinema before the main Hollywood feature film. The filmmakers would 
often include as many children as possible, so the whole family and 
relatives would want to see the movie. 


In 1933 and 1934, John Dillinger was the most notorious bank robber of 
that era. In 1924, Dillinger robbed a grocery store with a friend, was 
arrested, and sent to prison. Dillinger used prison as a school to learn from 
his fellow criminals how to become the best bank robber in the world. 
After serving almost ten years in prison, he was paroled. 


After getting out of prison, he formed the Dillinger Gang to rob banks. The 
gang robbed 24 banks in less than two years. The last bank the gang 
robbed was in Mason City, Iowa, in 1934. 


Harry Kunkleman contracted to make a movie about Mason City, Iowa. 
He set up his camera to film the front of the local bank. A few minutes 
after he starting filming, the Dillinger Gang showed up to rob the bank. 
Harry Kunkleman continued to film the bank while John Dillinger's gang 
robbed it. His video has survived, and one can view it on YouTube. 


Later that year, Dillinger was betrayed by The Lady in Red. This woman 
gave the FBI his location in exchange for not being deported. FBI agents 
gunned down Dillinger after leaving the Biograph Theater in Chicago on 
July 22, 1934. 


In 1936, Kunkleman filmed Cordele, Georgia. Some citizens of Cordele 
found the old nitrate film and had it carefully converted to a digital file. 
This film can still be viewed today. This old film is an excellent snapshot 
of typical life in Cordele in 1936. 


In 1937, Kunkleman scheduled a swing through Central Illinois. In April, 
he made a movie about Gibson City. In May, he filmed Fairbury first and 
then filmed Streator. Mr. E. N. Nelson, the Fairbury Central Theatre 
manager, contracted Pacific Film Productions to make a movie about 
Fairbury. Kunkleman shot two reels, or 2,000 feet of film, in the middle 
two weeks of May 1937. His movie included school scenes, business 
clubs, women's clubs, business scenes, street scenes, and leading 
merchants' pictures. 


While Kunkleman was filming in Fairbury, the Rotary Club held a large 
meeting. The purpose of the meeting was to determine how to help Pontiac 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of Livingston County's formation. Special 
guests to the meeting were Mrs. Anna Dawson, Mrs. T. D. Karnes 
representing the Fairbury Woman's Club, and H. W. Meisenhelder 
representing the American Legion. The Rotary Club officers were P. J. 
Keck, C. R. Voris, W. Logan Kring, and Carlos Thompson. Mr. 
Kunkleman filmed everyone who attended the meeting. 


In 1937, Kunkleman concluded traveling around the U.S. making small- 
town movies. Harry Kunkleman settled down in Akron, Ohio, where he 
operated the Associated Films company. Mr. Kunkleman died in 1978 at 
the age of 80 in Akron. 


In 1952, the Third Street Opera House burned to the ground. If the 1937 
Fairbury movie was stored there, it was likely destroyed in that massive 
fire. It is a miracle that a few of Kunkleman's films from the 1930s have 
survived and been rescued. The nitrate film used in that era decayed 
rapidly and was highly combustible. The Cordele, Georgia film that 
survived is exciting to watch from a historical perspective. If the 1937 
Fairbury film has survived, it will give us a fascinating view of typical 
Fairbury life in that era. 


Notorious bank robber John Dillinger 
(1903-1934) 


CHAPTER 4 


Tire Business Still Going Strong after 94 years 


Charles Goodyear was born in 1800 in New Haven, Connecticut. 
Goodyear was 33 years old when he decided to venture into rubber 
products in the 1830s after his father’s New Haven hardware business 
went bankrupt. At that time, rubber appeared to be a "miracle material." 
The gooey, milky sap bled from trees in Brazil was waterproof and easy to 
stretch. Called latex in its fluid form and rubber when it hardened, the 
substance could be formed to fit various uses. Rubber barons and wealthy 
families staked their fortunes on its potential. But India rubber, as it was 
called at the time, had a flaw, and it was a fatal one: it melted in the 
summer and cracked in the winter. By the mid-19th century, the rubber 
industry was on the verge of collapse due to rubber products that sagged 
and melted into blobs in extreme temperatures. 


In 1834, Goodyear visited the Roxbury India Rubber Company in New 
York. Inside the company store, Goodyear spotted rubber life vests the 
company made and sold, and he thought he could invent an improved 
valve for the vests. When Goodyear returned to the store to present his 
valve, the store manager told him that he should have created a better use 
for rubber, not the valve. The rubber company manager led Goodyear to a 
warehouse where he pointed at rows of shelves containing heaps of 
misshapen blobs with their folds stuck fast together. The room was 
pungent and foul-smelling. 


During the next five years, Goodyear became obsessed with rubber. He put 
his family in debt to finance experiments to make the material suitable for 
industrial use. Goodyear moved several times—to New York, 
Massachusetts, Philadelphia, and Connecticut. In short, he went anywhere 
he could find investors and places to conduct his experiments. 


Goodyear mixed chemicals into raw rubber in pots and pans in makeshift 
laboratories that he set up in his wife's kitchen and in debtors' prison. 
Goodyear spent many nights in debtor's prison for failing to pay his 
creditors. He inhaled the fumes of toxic concoctions, including nitric acid, 


lime, and turpentine, that he mixed and kneaded into the rubber to make it 
stable. 


There was no stopping Goodyear. When he ran out of money to pay for his 
experiments, he begged or sold his family’s furnishings, even his 
children’s textbooks. He spared a set of china teacups, not out of sentiment 
but because they could double in the evenings as mixing bowls for rubber 
and turpentine. 


Goodyear thought he had found the answer when he discovered that nitric 
acid smoothed out rubber and made it less sticky. He won a contract from 
the United States Post Office in Boston to make rubber mailbags, but they, 
too, melted in hot weather. 


Undaunted by this failure, Goodyear continued his relentless 
experimentation to unlock the molecular structure of rubber—and to solve 
what has been called the most significant industrial puzzle of the 19th 
century. Goodyear finally had a stroke of good luck in 1839. While 
working at the Eagle India Rubber Company, Goodyear accidentally 
combined rubber and sulfur on a hot stove. Much to Goodyear's surprise, 
the rubber did not melt; it actually hardened. Once Goodyear perfected his 
process, he patented it in 1844. He named his discovery vulcanization after 
Vulcan, the Roman god of fire. 


Bartholomew S. Steidinger was born in 1869 in Baden-Wurttemberg, 
Germany. He married Leah Stoller. They emigrated from Germany to the 
Fairbury area. Bartholomew and Leah Steidinger had a son named Aaron 
Donald Steidinger. He was born in Fairbury in 1898. In July of 1918, 
Aaron D. Steidinger enlisted in the Navy for World War I. He served as a 
cook at the Great Lakes Naval Base. 


In the early 1920s, Alfred Emanuel Seyler and his family moved to 
Fairbury. He was an amateur boxer and, for several years, was featured at 
Fairbury Fair boxing matches. He opened the Fairbury Vulcanizing Works 
in Fairbury. In that era, it was a widespread practice for tire companies to 
name their companies after Goodyear's rubber vulcanization process. 


In 1926, Aaron Steidinger purchased the Fairbury Vulcanizing Works 
from A. E. Seyler. After selling his business, A. E. Seyler moved to 


Monticello, Illinois. His son Alfred E. Seyler Jr. participated as a 
featherweight in the 1937 Golden Gloves national boxing competition. 


In 1927, Aaron Steidinger married Arlene Louise Entwistle. They had two 
sons named Richard Aaron Steidinger and James Steidinger. 


1928 was a very eventful year for Aaron Steidinger. In October, Aaron 
received a severe cut below one of his eyes when an inner tube exploded, 
and a tire rim flew up and struck him in the face. In November of 1928, 
Aaron's first son, Richard A. Steidinger, was born at the Fairbury Hospital. 


Shortly after his son was born, the Fairbury Vulcanizing Works 
experienced a disastrous fire. When Nate Steidinger started up the 
gasoline-powered vulcanizing machine, a leak developed in the gas tank, 
which started a fire. The business incurred several thousand dollars of 
damage to inventory and machinery. 


In 1934, the company moved to 212 West Locust Street on the north side 
of Locust Street, and the name was changed to Steidinger Super Service. 
The firm featured Goodrich tires and tubes, Willard Batteries, Phillips 
gasoline, Gold Penn Oil, Alemite greasing, road service, battery charging, 
and vulcanizing of tires. Their telephone number was 389. 


In 1940, when Richard Steidinger was 12 years ago, he started working at 
his father's shop sweeping the floors. He then learned how to mend inner 
tubes and then re-treading tires for semi-trucks and trailers. The other son, 
James Steidinger, also entered the business, and the two brothers operated 
the company after their father retired. 


Sometime before 1947, they moved their business to 123 West Locust on 
Locust Street's south side. Larry Steidinger, son of Richard Steidinger, also 
entered into the family business. Richard Steidinger died in 2015 at the age 
of 86. 


The oldest business in Fairbury is the Blade newspaper started in 1871. 
The next two oldest companies were both started in 1926, including Sam 
Walter & Son Inc. and Steidinger Tires, Inc. 


OPEN HOUSE 


AND SPECIAL LABOR DAY SALE 


Saturday, Sept. Ist 


AT THE NEW 


Featuring 
Goodrich 
Tires 
Tubes 
Accessories 
Willard 
Batteries 
Phillips Gas 
Gold Penn Oil 


Alemite 
NEW HOME OF THE FAIRBURY VULCANIZING WORKS Greasing 


For Your Convenience We Are Open From 7 A.M. to 9 P.M. Road Service 
Come in and inspect our new station. See how we are equipped Battery 
to service your car. Even the most experienced mechanic can Charging 


not do satisfactory work without up-to-date equipment. «3 
We have the best. Vulcanizing 


FREE SOUVENIRS AND BALLOONS FOR THE KIDDIES! 


August 1934 Blade ad for Open House of business on North Side 
of Locust Street 


CHAPTER 5 


Fairbury Man on Cover of Life Magazine in 
1937 


A Fairbury man, Wallace Ramseyer, was featured on the cover of Life 
Magazine in 1937. The story of the Ramseyer family began with Nicholas 
Ramseyer being born in France in 1820. His bride, Barbara Sommer, was 
also born in France. At some point, they emigrated from France to Illinois. 
They had a large family of six children. 


One of the children of Nicholas and Barbara Ramseyer was Jacob S. 
Ramseyer. He was born in Mackinaw, Illinois, in 1855. Jacob married 
Mary Ann Steidinger in Livingston County in 1881. She was born in 
Baden, Germany. Jacob and Mary had a large family of nine children. 


One son of Jacob and Mary Ann Ramseyer was Wallace Ramseyer. He 
was born in 1896 in Fairbury. Wallace attended the local Fairbury schools. 
Like most young men of that era, he did not participate in Fairbury 
Township High School. He became a farm worker in the Fairbury area. 


World War I started on July 28, 1914. On one side were France, Russia, 
and Britain. The other side was Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. 


The United States declared war in April of 1917. Wallace Ramseyer filled 
out his World War I draft registration card on June 5, 1917. He listed his 
occupation as a farmer working for W. R. Cox in Fairbury. 


Wallace was inducted into the U.S. Army on March 4, 1918, at Pontiac, 
Illinois. He did his basic military training at Camp Greene, North Carolina. 
Private Ramseyer boarded Britain's RMS Aquitania troopship for the one- 
week journey to Liverpool, England. He traveled to France and 
participated in training exercises. Private Wallace fought in his first battle 
at Chateau-Thierry on July 18, 1918. 


On August 9, 1918, Wallace was severely wounded by a high explosive 
shell. Fragments of the shell left a hole in his back as big as a teacup. After 
being injured, he crawled under enemy fire one mile to the nearest town. 
He then rode 50 miles sitting up in a jam-packed ambulance to the 
hospital. 


It took him seven months to recover from his injuries in various French 
hospitals. On February 3, 1919, he sailed from Bordeaux, France, to 
Hoboken, New Jersey. He was discharged from the military in March of 
1919. Wallace Ramseyer received a Purple Heart medal for the injury he 
suffered in France. He also received $17 per month of disability pay after 
the war. 


Fairbury was significantly impacted by World War I. A total of 301 men 
and women served in World War I. Five women served as nurses during 
the war. Fifteen men from Fairbury died during this war. Ten of these 
fatalities were due to illness because of the worldwide Spanish Flu 
epidemic. A high explosive shell killed John Joda of Fairbury in France. 
Fred Churchill was severely injured by mustard gas in Germany. Fred 
never fully recovered from this gassing and died a few years after the war. 


After returning to Fairbury after the war ended, Wallace Ramseyer 
resumed working as a farmhand. He was one of the founding members of 
the Fairbury American Legion John Joda Post Number 54 in 1919. This 
post was named after John Joda, who was killed by a high explosive shell 
in France. 


In 1920, at age 23, Wallace Ramseyer married Lottie Dorcus Ricketts from 
Fairbury. Within a short time of getting married, Wallace became a rural 
mail carrier in Fairbury. Sorting mail was a challenge for Wallace because 
he still experienced shakes in his hands from the shelling experience he 
had during the war. 


In 1923, Wallace and Lottie had their first child, Rosemary Ramseyer. 
Their second daughter was born in 1926, and her name was Nina Lou 
Ramseyer. 


By 1937, just nineteen years after World War I ended, the rumblings of 
another world war were starting to be heard in Europe and Japan. In that 


era before television, Americans got their news from newspapers, radio, 
and magazines. The most popular magazines were The Saturday Evening 
Post, Look, Time, and Life Magazine. 


For the October 9, 1937, issue, the editors of Life magazine decided to run 
a cover about a World War I veteran about 20 years after that war ended. 
They also interviewed the veteran's friends to get their thoughts on the 
possibility of another new war. The veteran they selected to feature in that 
issue was Wallace Ramseyer of Fairbury, Illinois. 


At the time of the interview, Wallace was a rural mail carrier driving 34 
miles a day on his route. He got paid an annual salary of $1,880 and five 
cents a mile. In his spare time, he tended his garden and milked his goat 
twice a day. Wallace got the goat so his daughter Nina Lou could drink 
goat milk. He thought cow's milk might have caused her eczema problems. 


The Ramseyer family rented an eight-room Fairbury house for $15 a 
month. They had started building their own new home in Fairbury for 
$3,000. Wallace used his $970 World War I bonus pay to help pay for the 
house. 


A Bloomington piano teacher drove 35 miles to Fairbury to teach piano 
lessons to daughter Rosemary. The cost of each class was 75 cents. 
Rosemary also played the clarinet in the Fairbury Township High School 
band. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ramseyer was very active in community groups. Wallace 
was a member of the Masonic Lodge, and Lottie was an Eastern Star 
member. Their main interests were the American Legion and Auxiliary. 


After the Life Magazine cover story, daughter Rosemary married Darl 
Wesley Fike. The other daughter, Nina Lou, married Carlos E. Bandy. In 
1953, Wallace's wife, Lottie, died at only 57 years of age. One year later, 
in 1954, Wallace married his wife's niece, L. Ferne Orendorff. Wallace 
Ramseyer passed away in 1975 at age 79. He was buried in Fairbury's 
Graceland Cemetery. Life Magazine ceased weekly publication in 1972. 


The Life Magazine cover story about the Wallace Ramseyer family offers 
a fascinating view of everyday Fairbury life in 1937. After serving his 


country during World War I, Wallace became a family man and a 
productive member of the Fairbury community. 


The Ramseyer family dining in their Fairbury home. This meal 
included fruits and vegetables they raised in their garden. In 
clockwise order is Wallace, Rosemary, Nina Lou, and Mrs. 

Ramseyer 


CHAPTER 6 


Lincoln's First Pontiac Cases Involved Fairbury 
Men 


Abraham Lincoln served as a lawyer in three cases that were heard in the 
Livingston County Seat of Pontiac. Two of the cases were in 1840, and the 
third case was in 1843. The first two cases in 1840 involved the same 
Fairbury citizens. 


Isaac Lincoln Wilson was born in 1812 in Greene County, Indiana. In 
1835, at the age of 22, Isaac married 17-year-old Harriett Bishop in 
Indiana. The Isaac Wilson family moved from Indiana to Avoca Township 
in 1837. Isaac farmed in Avoca Township, and he hauled his grain to 
Chicago when that city was a small village almost buried in mud and mire. 


When Livingston County was formed in 1837, Isaac Wilson was one of 
the first men elected to be a Justice of the Peace and served ten years in 
that position. In 1840, Isaac Wilson purchased 80 acres from the federal 
government in Section 36 of Avoca Township. This land is in the 
southeast corner of Avoca Township on Indian Creek. 


William Champion Popejoy Sr. was born in 1793 in Darke County, Ohio. 
In 1817, at the age of 24, William married Rebecca Hannaman in Ohio. 
The William Popejoy family moved from Ohio to Avoca Township in 
1831. In early 1832, the McDowell family settled on Indian Creek about 
three miles north of Fairbury. The Popejoy and McDowell families were 
among a small group of early settlers that temporarily went to Indiana 
during the 1832 Black Hawk War. They returned to their homes when the 
war ended. 


In 1840, William Popejoy purchased four tracts of land from the federal 
government. William purchased a total of 280 acres in Section 11 of 
Avoca Township. William's farm was about four miles north of the farm of 
Isaac Wilson. William was about one mile from the village of Avoca, and 
Isaac was about three miles away. 


In 1840, Isaac Wilson was 28 years of age, and William Popejoy was 47 
years of age. Mr. Popejoy asked Mr. Wilson if he could rent his horse for a 
trip to Bloomington and back. Mr. Popejoy agreed to care for, feed and 
shod the horse plus pay Mr. Wilson $1. Mr. Popejoy made the trip to 
Bloomington and returned the horse to Mr. Wilson. Unfortunately, the 
horse died soon after it was returned home. Mr. Wilson sued Mr. Popejoy 
and alleged that Mr. Popejoy had not taken proper care of his horse and 
requested $300 in damages. Mr. Popejoy retained 31-year-old Abraham 
Lincoln as his attorney. 


Isaac Wilson retained Stephen A. Douglas as his attorney. Only 27 years 
of age, Douglas was already famous throughout the State. Douglas was a 
fervent Democrat and one of the great orators of his day. Already he had 
been Attorney General of the State and a member of the Illinois House of 
Representatives. Later that year, he would be appointed Secretary of State, 
and in 1841 he would be appointed a Justice of the Illinois Supreme Court, 
the youngest man ever to serve on that tribunal. Douglas was also clearly a 
young man rising swiftly in the world. 


Since Livingston County was founded in 1837, no permanent courthouse 
had been built by 1840. The court hearings were held in a cabin owned by 
Henry Weed. The jury held its deliberations on a pile of sawn logs on the 
banks of the Vermilion River in Pontiac. 


The trial of Wilson versus Popejoy was held in May of 1840. This trial 
was the first legal case ever decided in Livingston County. Mr. Lincoln 
lost the case, and the jury found in favor of Mr. Wilson. However, Mr. 
Lincoln was able to get the $300 sought by Mr. Wilson reduced to $70.25. 


A few months later, Isaac Wilson alleged that William Popejoy had stolen 
meat from Mrs. William McDowell at the village of Avoca. Mr. Popejoy 
responded by saying he had not stolen the meat, and he sued Mr. Wilson 
for slander. Mr. Popejoy continued to use Abraham Lincoln as his attorney 
for this legal matter. Mr. Wilson hired Burton C. Cook as his attorney. 


The court hearing for the slander suit of Popejoy versus Wilson was 
conducted in Pontiac in October of 1840. Mr. Lincoln won this case, and 
the jury awarded $2,000 to Mr. Popejoy. This amount was considered a 


significant judgment in that era. This amount of money would be 
equivalent to $52,620 in today's dollars. 


William Popejoy spent several years farming in Livingston County before 
moving to Cropsey in McLean County. In October of 1845, William 
Popejoy signed a contract to have a new house built. The contractor, James 
S. Coberly, built a frame house twenty-eight feet long, eighteen feet wide, 
and nine feet high. There was a porch on each side of the house and one 
room eight feet square at each end of one porch. William was to furnish 
the timber from his farm along with all other material. The contract related 
the construction cost was one hundred thirty dollars, which was paid in 
cows, pork, one horse, and a two-horse wagon. The cows were given to 
Mr. Coberly when the work started, a horse and three hundred pounds of 
pork on March 1, 1846, and the balance on December 1, 1846. William 
Popejoy died in 1848 at the age of 55. 


Isaac Wilson moved from Avoca to Pleasant Ridge Township in 1853. Mr. 
Wilson died in 1888 at the age of 75. 


In 1858, the famous Lincoln-Douglas debates took place. In that era, U.S. 
senators were elected by the state legislature, not the popular vote. 
Douglas won the U.S. Senate seat, but the debates made Lincoln famous as 
a national figure and helped him win the presidential election in 1860. 


Subsequent generations of descendants of William Popejoy continued to 
live in the Cropsey area. William Popejoy is the third great grandfather of 
Ray Popejoy, founder of Popejoy Plumbing, Heating, Electric, and 
Geothermal company in Fairbury. 


ON MAY 1s, 19, 1840 YOUNG ATTORNEY ABRAHAM LINCOLN AT THE CIRCUIT COURT REPRESENTS HIS CLIENT MR. POPEJOY IN PONTIAC, 
LIVINGSTON COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 


On May 18, 1840, young attorney Abraham Lincoln at the Circuit 
Court represents his client Mr. Popejoy in Pontiac, Livingston 
County, Illinois 


CHAPTER 7 
New Fairbury Motorcycle Club Formed in 1939 


In the 1910s, Fairbury was known as the motorcycle capital of the world. 
The first motorcycle club in Fairbury was established in 1910 by John L. 
Purdum. Carl Goudy established an Excelsior motorcycle dealership in 
Fairbury in this era. Carl Goudy and his brother William Goudy became 
world-class motorcycle racers and were inducted into the American 
Motorcycle Association Hall of Fame. The membership in this first 
motorcycle club peaked at 150 members. There are several iconic 
photographs of large groups of motorcycles in Fairbury that still survive 
today. This club closed out by 1919. 


The story of Fairbury's second motorcycle club started with the birth of 
William P. Wince in 1837 in Licking, Ohio. In 1882, William married 
Emma Wynistorf in Newark, Ohio. Following their marriage, the couple 
moved to a farm north of Fairbury. Their farm was northwest of the First 
Street Vermilion River bridge, about six miles north of Fairbury. 


William and Emma Wince had five sons and three daughters. One of their 
sons, Chester Wince, was born in 1919 in Fairbury. As a young man, 
Chester purchased a motorcycle. 


In 1937, several Fairbury area men formed an informal motorcycle club. 
They would drive their motorcycles on jaunts to Lincoln, Springfield, 
Peoria, Bloomington, and Ottawa on Sundays. This group had two favorite 
local activities. One of these activities was "hill-climbing" on the hill 
behind the abandoned coal mine shaft on the east edge of Fairbury. The 
other favorite activity was driving their motorcycles across the ford in 
Indian Creek northeast of Fairbury. 


In 1939, this group decided to obtain a charter from the American 
Motorcycle Association and create the Vermilion Valley Motorcycle Club. 
The 25 members of this club lived in Wing, Forrest, Chatsworth, Fairbury, 
Pontiac, and Ocoya. To become a member of this club, one had to own a 
motorcycle. In that era, a bike had a cost of $250 to $500. The $250 price 
tag of a motorcycle would be equivalent to $4,735 in today's dollars. 


Members of the club wore their red silk shirts with the lettering 
"Vermilion Valley" on their trips. The group had a clubhouse and a .6 mile 
race track on the Emory Wince farm, six miles north of Fairbury. 


The first officers of this club included: Ray Thornhill, Forrest, president; 
John Bushman, Fairbury, vice-president; Roy Swing, Fairbury, secretary; 
Dale Wrightam, Pontiac, assistant secretary; David Kohler, Fairbury, 
treasurer; Gene Hines, Fairbury, referee; Charles Luttrell, Fairbury, road 
captain; Francis Anderson and Harold "Red" Allen, of Wing, Clifford 
Bochman and Dale Wrightam of Pontiac, and Lyle Beatty of Fairbury, 
trustees. This motorcycle club had at least one female member. Mrs. Ray 
Thornhill drove her motorcycle at the Wince farm race track. 


In May of 1940, the Pantagraph sent a photographer to the race track at the 
Emory Wince farm. The photographer took 14 photos of club members 
and their families. Some of these photographs were used in a Pantagraph 
story published on May 25, 1940. The Pantagraph recently agreed to 
release their old negatives to the McLean County Museum of History. The 
museum scans the old negatives and makes them available for free on their 
website. These old photographs have excellent quality and give an exciting 
glimpse into the activities of this motorcycle club. 


The Pantagraph photos include Don Leister, Chester Wince, David Kohler, 
Marilyn Swing, Mrs. Roy Swing, Butch Austin, John Bushman, and Mrs. 
Ray Thornhill. One photo shows the children at the race track and included 
Ella Rose Wooten, Richard Wince, Helen Wooten, Alice Wince, Mary 
Lou Wince, Clara Wooten, and Patricia Wince. 


In 1963, Emory and Emma Wince were living in a house on their farm. 
Emory was 74 years of age, and Emma was 65 years old. On a Wednesday 
night, their regular evening of watching television was interrupted when 
two escaped inmates from the Pontiac Prison arrived at their house on July 
10, 1963. 


The two inmates were 19-year-old James Lawson from Jacksonville and 
20-year-old John F. Holland of Freeport. One of the men was scheduled to 
be released on parole, and the other was due to be paroled in another two 
months. Both men went missing at 1:30 p.m. when they walked off the 
prison honor farm in Pontiac. 


When the two men entered the Wince home, one had a pitchfork, and the 
other had a club. Their clothing was torn, and they demanded food. One of 
the men told Mrs. Wince they would not hurt the couple if they did what 
they asked. Mrs. Wince gave them food and coffee. The escapees told the 
couple they had been hiding in a barn before they "cased their farmhouse" 
and decided to enter the home. 


The escapees then demanded money, clothing, and weapons. The Winces 
surrendered two .22 rifles, a .410 shotgun, some ammunition, two 
chambray shirts, a pair of wash trousers, one pair of shoes, and a 20 dollar 
bill. 


The escapees also demanded the car keys and requested directions to St. 
Louis and Springfield. The two men said they would take a hostage when 
they drove the car away. Mrs. Wince showed the men her heart pills in her 
purse and mentioned that her husband was 74 years old and would be 
unable to stand the strain of such an adventure. The men then discussed the 
option of waiting for Mrs. Wince's daughter to arrive and then taking her 
as a hostage. The men finally left the Wince home in their car. Both men 
were apprehended a short time later. Both men had their prison terms 
extended because of their escape attempts. 


The last published mention of the Vermilion Valley Motorcycle Club was 
in 1974. Charles Follmer was elected president at their annual holiday 
turkey dinner. Other officers elected were: Gene Hines, vice president; 
Jacob Gutteridge, secretary; Bud Denker, road captain; and Vera Boldrey, 
referee. 


Emory Wince died in 1964 at the age of 74. Emma Wince passed away in 
1986 at the age of 77. Their son, Chester Wince, lived to be 95 years old 
and died in 2015. 


The Vermilion Valley Motorcycle Club was in existence for at least 30 
years. The clubhouse and race track at the Wince farm north of Fairbury 
provided a place for motorcycle races and social events for the members' 
families. 


Mrs. Ray Thornhill was one of the female 
members of the Vermilion Valley Motorcycle 
Club 


CHAPTER 8 
History of Stiver Funeral Homes 


The history of the Stiver Funeral Home began with the birth of Robert 
Nathan Stiver (1905-1975) in 1905 in Ohio. In 1921, Robert moved to 
Fairbury and started the Stiver Trucking Company. Robert was very active 
in the Fairbury Odd Fellows. In 1928, he married Aldine Dart (1906-1985) 
in Fairbury. Aldine grew up in Fairbury and was the daughter of Charles 
John Dart and Cora May Lane. One of Robert and Aldine's children was 
Richard "Keith" Stiver. Keith was born in 1930 in Fairbury. 


Herbert L. Jackson was born in 1898 in Lucas, Kentucky. He was the son 
of Elijah and Sarah Ritter Jackson. Herbert was educated in Kentucky 
schools. Helen Hurt was also born in Lucas, Kentucky. Herbert and Helen 
married in 1927 in Jefferson, Indiana. They moved to Belle Prairie 
Township south of Fairbury. Herbert farmed, and he was the road 
commissioner in Belle Prairie Township. Herbert also belonged to the 
Cropsey Sportsmen Club. Herbert and Helen Jackson had one child, Sara 
Joyce Jackson. 


Keith Stiver attended Fairbury schools and graduated from Fairbury 
Township High School. He then attended and graduated from Worsham 
College of Mortuary Science in Wheeling, Illinois, in 1950. He married 
Sara J. Jackson in 1954. They had three children in Fairbury. 


Lorenzo B. Dominy (1844-1902) was a wealthy Fairbury banker and 
businessman. His three daughters and their husbands all built large two- 
story beautiful homes in Fairbury. One of these homes was at the 
northwest corner of Third Street and Route 24. This beautiful home still 
stands and is now called the Hoffman House. 


The second home was just west of the Hoffman House. It was torn down 
many years ago and was used as a parking lot for Paternoster's Ford 
dealership. Then this second home site became the Family Dollar store. 
The third home was at the southwest corner of Third Street and Route 24. 
It eventually was converted into the Mowry Funeral Home. It later became 
the Newland Funeral Home. 


In 1962, Keith Stiver started working at the Newland Funeral Home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leland Newland decided to move to Havana, Illinois. They sold 
their funeral home to Keith and Sara Stiver. A grand opening ceremony 
was held in October of 1962. Over 400 people attended the open house. 


The Stiver children had an excellent playroom in the second story of the 
funeral home. Several current Fairbury residents recall attending birthday 
parties for the Stiver children upstairs in that great playroom. 


In 1968, Keith and Sara Stiver built a new one-story funeral home on 
North First Street. The old funeral home was sold and eventually torn 
down. An apartment complex was then built on the site of the former 
funeral home. 


In 1970, Stiver's expanded its business and purchased the Harper Funeral 
Home in Colfax, Illinois. 


Up until the late 1970s, funeral homes provided ambulance services to 
their local communities. Companies converted regular cars into 
ambulances. Fairbury funeral homes provided ambulance services to local 
citizens. 


A series of events caused the shift from ambulance services being 
provided by funeral homes to specialized ambulance services like 
SELCAS. Ambulances became especially designed vehicles instead of 
converted automobiles. 


Four main events caused this drastic transformation. The first event was 
the Harrow and Wealdstone railroad crash in Great Britain in 1952. It 
became apparent that more injured passengers could have been saved if the 
ambulances and their attendants had provided more on-site medical 
treatment versus waiting until they reached the hospital. 


The second significant event that changed the outlook on ambulances was 
the publishing of a manuscript called "Accidental Death and Disability: 
The Neglected Diseases of Modern Society," also known as the EMS 
White Paper, in 1966. This paper brought much-needed attention to a 
disease plaguing America: accidental death and disability. The published 


manuscript is plausibly the single-handedly most significant event that 
changed emergency medical care on a grand scale. The paper advocated 
for better-trained emergency response personnel and better equipment. 


The third event was legislation passed by the U.S. Congress in 1966. It 
was called the National Highway Safety Act. This act provided financial 
support for communities for emergency medical services. The fourth event 
that revolutionized the way ambulances and emergency medical care were 
administered was the EMS Systems Act of 1973. This new law mandated 
that if communities wanted government aid for emergency medical 
services, they needed to follow strict guidelines for ambulance and care in 
general. This new law led to the Star-of-Life ambulance specifications, a 
detailed set of rules that mandate nearly all aspects of ambulance models 
and care. 


In 1980, the State of Illinois passed a new law to regulate ambulance 
service. Because of the high cost of compliance with the new regulations 
and the fact ambulance service was not the primary business of funeral 
homes, almost all funeral homes stopped offering ambulance services. 


As part of his funeral home services, Keith Stiver owned and operated an 
ambulance in the 1960s and 1970s. In October of 1974, Keith Stiver was 
fatally injured in a one-car accident at 3 A.M. on the Weston Blacktop six 
miles north of Colfax. Keith was only 44 years old when he died in a car 
accident. Sarah Stiver passed away at the age of 85 in 2015. Both Keith 
and Sara were buried in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


The story of the Stiver funeral homes is intertwined with Fairbury's 
history. It involves the Dominy homes for Lorenzo B. Dominy's three 
daughters and the transition from the funeral home ambulance service to 
the specialized ambulance service we have today. 


There are many good things to be said 
about prearranging the funeral service. 
After all, advance arrangements spare the 
family of so many burdens at the time of 
need. Our consul on this matter is always 
available without charge or obligation. 
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TWO OXYGEN EQUIPPED AMBULANCES 


Grand Opening of Stiver 
Funeral home in 1962 


CHAPTER 9 
History of Duffy-Pils Memorial Home 


The current Duffy-Pils funeral home was originally the John P. Cook 
funeral home. The Cook funeral home was in business for 85 years before 
being sold to Mr. Pils and Mr. Duffy in 1973. 


The story of this funeral home began with the birth of John P. Cook in 
1859 in Richmond, Indiana. His parents were James W. Cook and Lucinda 
Potter. Mrs. John Cook died at the age of 38 in 1870 when John Cook was 
11 years old. The family then moved to the Fairbury area in 1870. James 
Cook purchased 320 acres adjoining Fairbury. John Cook attended 
Fairbury schools and then began helping his father on the farm. 


In 1882, James Cook was 62 years old, and his son John Cook was 23 
years old. They traveled to the Osage Agency in Indian Territory to buy 
cattle from a big ranch. Father and son ended up staying at the big ranch 
for one year before returning to Fairbury. 


When John P. Cook returned to Fairbury after the cattle buying trip, he 
married 25-year-old Miss Vera M. Merit. Vera was born in Washburn, 
Illinois. In 1884, John Cook started a hardware business. One year later, 
daughter Fern Cook was born in Fairbury. 


In August of 1887, the TP&W railroad began advertising for a special 
passenger excursion train that would take Central Illinois citizens on a 
short vacation trip to Niagara Falls. On August 10, 1887, the train with its 
625 total passengers began the trip east across Illinois. Just past midnight, 
the passenger train encountered a burned-out wooden bridge just east of 
Chatsworth. The second locomotive and several wood passenger cars 
derailed, killing approximately 85 passengers and injuring 372 more. It 
was one of the worst train wrecks of that era. 


Neighboring towns to Chatsworth sent doctors and rescue workers to the 
train wreck site. John P. Cook was a member of a Fairbury rescue team 
sent to aid in removing the dead. 


After aiding in the removal of the dead passengers, John P. Cook decided 
to become an undertaker. He took the required embalming course and got 
his undertaker's license. 


In 1888, the firm of Cook Brothers was formed. This company included 
the original hardware business plus the addition of a furniture and 
undertaking department. In that era, caskets were locally manufactured by 
carpenters and cabinet makers. Most funerals were conducted in the home 
of the deceased person. The company completed its first funeral in 
February of 1888. Son Don Carlos Cook was born to John and Vera Cook 
in 1888. 


In 1893, the Cook brothers decided to split the company into two different 
firms. Thomas Cook chose to continue the hardware business. John P. 
Cook chose to keep the furniture and undertaking business for his 
company. John's original business site was on east Locust Street. 

In 1894, daughter Marguerite Lucinda Cook was born to John and Vera 
Cook. In 1908 Fern Cook married Fred Preston Thompson. The following 
year, John P. Cook closed his furniture business and devoted all his time to 
the undertaking business. 


Circa 1910, John P. Cook built a new funeral home at the southwest corner 
of Maple and Third Streets. This building is shown on the 1911 Sanborn 
Insurance map of Fairbury. Also, in 1911, Carlos Cook "Bud" Thompson 
was born to Fred and Fern Thompson. 


In 1912, Marguerite Cook was 18 years old. She began to help with the 
driving and servicing of the motor vehicles owned by the John P. Cook 
funeral home. A photo survives today of Marguerite driving a Cook 
funeral home vehicle in 1915. In 1925, the funeral home building was 
remodeled. 


In 1929, Bud Thompson, at the age of 18, started to help his grandfather, 
John P. Cook, in the funeral home business. In 1934, John P. Cook died at 
the age of 74. After his death, grandson Bud Thompson continued to 
operate the funeral home business. Marguerite Cook helped Bud run the 
funeral home until she married Perry Joseph Keck in 1939. 


Bud Thompson decided in 1950 to build a state-of-the-art funeral home at 
the northwest corner of Maple and Third Streets. The Fairbury Savings & 
Loan purchased the original funeral home at the southwest corner of 
Maple and Third Streets. The original funeral home building that was built 
circa 1910 was retained and then significantly remodeled. The old building 
had four beautiful stained glass windows. These windows were removed 
and still survive today. 


In 1951 when the new funeral home at the northwest corner of Third and 
Maple went into service, the Blade noted it was one of the most modern 
funeral homes in downstate Illinois. 


In 1962, Judith V. Thompson, daughter of Bud Thompson, married 
William John Kelleher. Circa 1970, Bill Kelleher began working at the 
Cook funeral home for his father-in-law, Bud Thompson. 


1973 was a critical year in the history of this funeral home. Bud 
Thompson, the grandson of founder John P. Cook, decided it was time to 
retire. Bill Kelleher moved to Arizona to provide one of his daughters a 
better climate for her medical condition. Bud Thompson decided to sell the 
funeral home to Gilbert Pils and his son-in-law, Roger Duffy, of Clifton, 
Illinois. Gilbert Pils was an experienced funeral home operator from 
Chenoa. Roger Duffy had previous experience managing several of the 
Knapp funeral homes in Iroquois County. The company name was 
changed to Duffy-Pils Memorial Home. 


Bud Thompson died in 1996 at the age of 84. Roger Duffy died in 1991 at 
the age of 49. Son Robert William Duffy took over the funeral home. 


Unfortunately, no photos of the original funeral home at the southwest 
corner of Third and Maple Streets are known to exist today. Some of the 
significant remnants of the original funeral home that survive today 
include the stained glass windows, the Sanborn maps showing the 
building, the 1915 photo of Marguerite driving a Cook funeral home 
vehicle, and a 1916 photo of a Cook motorized hearse. The John P. Cook 
funeral home served the Fairbury area for 85 years. 


Miss Marguerite Cook driving one of Cook Funeral Home's first 
cars in 1915. She kept all of Cook's hearses gassed, oiled, and 
greased. It was said that if anyone could get through a bad road, 
"Marguerite could make it." 
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CHAPTER 10 
Fairbury's Largest Family in the 1950s 


In the Fall of 1956, the Chicago Daily News newspaper sponsored a 
contest to identify the largest family in the greater Chicago area. The 
Thomas and Helen Nance family of Fairbury, with 17 children, was 
entered into this contest. 


The story of the Thomas Nance family began with the birth of Thomas 
Samuel Nance in 1893 in Metcalfe County, Kentucky. Thomas Nance 
attended school in Kentucky through the fourth grade. Thomas then began 
working as a farmhand. 


Eliza Ellen Chapman, the mother of Thomas S. Nance, divorced Samuel 
A. Nance and married James William Jennings in 1898. Thomas Nance 
was five years old when his mother remarried. 


In the 1910 U.S. Census, Thomas Nance was 17 years old and worked as 
a hired man in Belle Prairie Township, south of Fairbury. In 1917, Thomas 
Nance entered the military and served in World War I. In 1918, when 
Thomas Nance was 25 years of age, his father died in Kentucky at the age 
of 50. After the war ended, Thomas Nance returned to Kentucky and 
worked as a laborer. In the 1920 Census, Thomas Nance worked as a 
laborer and lived with his mother and step-father, James Jennings, in 
Kentucky. 


In 1920, twenty-seven-year-old Thomas Nance married 16-year-old Helen 
Flury from Watseka. Thomas and Helen Nance began living in Fairbury. 
They purchased a small house at 600 West Locust Street. In 1921, Thomas 
and Helen Nance had their first child, Thomas Leon Nance. 


In 1922, Thomas S. Nance started his 45-year career working as an 
excavator and well driller. In 1942, Thomas and Helen had their 17th 
child, Margie Sue Nance. She married Donald “Sam” Hedrick on June 18, 
1960, in Pontiac. He died on August 10, 2007. Margie died in 2020. 


In 1946, Thomas and Helen Nance had their 18th and last child, Rosella 
Josephine Nance. Helen was 42 years old when this child was born. 
Unfortunately, the infant died within a day of being born. Thomas and 
Helen Nance were left with their 17 children. 


In the Fall of 1956, the Chicago Daily News newspaper sponsored a 
contest to identify the largest family in the greater Chicago area. The 
Thomas and Helen Nance family, with 17 children, was entered as a 
contestant for this award. A family photo was taken as part of the contest 
submission. 


On October 27, 1956, the Chicago Daily News announced the winner of 
the largest family contest. Unfortunately, the Thomas and Helen Nance 
family of Fairbury with 17 children lost to the winning Gerrit Koolenga 
family of Zeeland, Michigan, with 21 children. The Koolenga children 
ranged in age from 31 to seven. The eldest was born in 1925 and the 
youngest in 1949. Ten of the Koolenga children were married, and there 
were 30 grandchildren. Mr. Koolenga was a self-employed trucker and 
was 51 years old. His wife was 49 years old in 1956. 


The newspaper chartered a Greyhound bus to bring the Koolenga family 
from Michigan for a two-day visit to Chicago. They stayed at the Congress 
Hotel as guests of the Daily News and the National Shoe Fair. 


The original plan was for the Koolenga family to spend one day at the 
National Shoe Fair exposition and the second day touring Chicago. Upon 
arrival in Chicago, the Koolenga family agreed to have all family members 
fitted for free new shoes, and they skipped the tour of Chicago. 


Although the Thomas and Helen Nance family lost the newspaper contest 
for the largest family, all the family members became productive 
community members. Their tiny home at 600 West Locust no longer 
stands. Thomas Nance died in 1967 in Fairbury at the age of 73. Helen 
Nance died in 1991 at the age of 87. 


The Thomas and Helen Nance family was the largest in Fairbury in the 
1950s. In subsequent years, the Edward and Pearl Meister family also 
grew to include 17 children. 


The Thomas and Helen Nance family with their 17 children. Front row left to right: Margie Sue, Mrs. 
Shirley Dickenson, Mrs. Nance, James, Mr. Thomas Nance, Mrs Mardell Albee, Madge. Back Row: 


Donald, Richard, Mrs. Charlotte Hartman, Mrs. Mary Griffin, Mrs. Barbara White, Judy, Linda, Mrs. 
Betty Faw, John, and Leon. 


CHAPTER 11 
History of Fairbury's Current Largest Family 


The story about Fairbury's current largest family started with the birth of 
Michael T. Meister in 1833 in Switzerland. Mike Meister married Miss 
Emestine Aberlie in Europe. Miss Aberlie was born in 1845 in 
Erdmansweiler, Germany. Mike and Ernestine Meister had five sons and 
four daughters. In 1892, the Mike Meister family emigrated from Germany 
to America. They left Bremen, Germany, and arrived December 16, 1892, 
at New York on a ship named the Melford. According to the Melford 
passenger manifest, all nine children made the 35-day voyage across the 
Atlantic Ocean to New York. 


The Mike Meister family settled in Fairbury. Unfortunately, just nine 
months after arriving in America, Mike Meister died in 1893 at the age of 
60. Ernestine Meister was 47 years of age when her husband died in 
Fairbury. Michael T. Meister was buried southwest of the large 
mausoleum at Graceland Cemetery. 


In the 1900 Census, Ernestine Meister was 54 years old and was living in 
Fairbury with four of her nine children. The children living at home with 
Ernestine Meister were Carrie, John, Leopold, and Michael. Carrie was 15 
years old and reported that she was working as a servant. Leopold said that 
he was at school. 


Michael Meister, son of Mike and Ernestine Meister was born in 1873 in 
Baden, Germany. In 1900, at the age of 26, Michael Meister married 21- 
year-old Christine Armbruster. Christine emigrated from Germany to 
America in 1899. Christine was the daughter of Andreas Armbruster 
(1850-1934) and Christine Schmidt (1851-1920). Michael and Christine 
Meister had two sons and three daughters. 


The 1910 Census recorded that the Michael and Christine Meister family 
had moved to northern Indiana. They farmed about 25 miles south of 
Elkhart, Indiana. Michael Meister was 46, and Christine Meister was 41 
years of age. They had five children living with them between the ages of 


newborn to age 12. These included Christina, Andrew, Edward, Anna, and 
Palina. 


By the time the 1930 Census was taken, the Michael and Christine Meister 
family had moved from northern Indiana to Avoca Township, north of 
Fairbury. The same five children still lived at home. 


The 1935 Avoca Township plat map shows that Mike Meister had 
purchased 120 acres of land in the northwest corner of Section 34, one 
mile north of Fairbury. The Great Depression was the worst economic 
downturn in American history. It lasted from 1929 until the outbreak of 
World War II in 1941. In Fairbury, two banks failed, leaving only one 
bank operating in the city. Many farmers lost their farms because they 
could not make interest payments on their bank loans. Remarkably, Mike 
Meister was able to purchase 120 acres during the Great Depression. 


The vast majority of the land in the Fairbury area was purchased from the 
federal government in the 1850s. Congress passed a new law in 1850 that 
awarded land to military veterans, primarily veterans of the War of 1812. 
Because many of these veterans did not want to move to the swamplands 
in Central Illinois, they sold their land rights for about 30 cents an acre. 
The cash price from the government in the 1850s was $2.50 an acre. 


The northwest quadrant of Section 34 was all initially purchased using 
military land patents. John Baker was a private in Captain Murrey's 
Company of the Pennsylvania Volunteers in the War of 1812. In 1854, 
Baker used his military land patent to purchase the 80 acres in the east half 
of the northwest quadrant of Section 34. Thomas C. Forbes was not a 
veteran, so in 1855 he bought the land patents from two different War of 
1812 veterans to buy the west half of the northwest quadrant. For the south 
40 acres, Forbes purchased the patent from Bernard Lickhart, a private in 
Captain Darlington's Virginia Militia. For the north 40 acres, Forbes 
bought the patent from Cyrus Reed, a private in Captain Warnell's 
Kentucky Militia. 


In the 1911 Atlas of Avoca Township, the land in the northwest quadrant 
of Section 34 had changed hands. B. S. Steidinger owned the 120 acres on 
the east side of the quadrant. Mr. B. S. Steidinger is believed to be 


Bartholomus "Bartle" S. Steidinger (1870-1948). Mr. L. Bartlett owned the 
40 acres on the west side of the quadrant. 


In the 1940 Census, 66-year old Mike Meister was still living in Avoca 
Township on his farm with his 61-year-old wife, Christine. Three children 
in their twenties were still living at home, including Edward, Emma, and 
Pauline. 


Edward A. Meister, son of Mike and Christine Meister, was born in 1915 
in Milford, Indiana. In 1941, at the age of 26, Edward Meister married 20- 
year-old Pearl Evaline Friedman from Cropsey. In 1950, Mike Meister 
died in Fairbury at the age of 76. He was buried in the farthest east portion 
of Graceland Cemetery. His wife, Christine Meister, died at the age of 88 
in 1967. 


Edward and Pearl Meister eventually moved into the home place on First 
Street one mile north of Fairbury. They had a total of 17 children. 


Edward Meister passed away in 1997 at the age of 82. His wife, Pearl 
Meister, died in 2010 at the age of 89. When Pearl died in 2010, she had 
17 surviving children, 38 grandchildren, and 35 great-grandchildren. 


Today, the 17 children of Edward and Pearl Meister are still alive, along 
with 13 of their spouses. There are now 38 grandchildren and 66 great- 
grandchildren. Many of the descendants of Edward and Pearl Meister still 
live in the Fairbury area. Many of these descendants are still involved with 
the farming industry in the Fairbury area. All of these descendants have 
been valuable contributors to the success of Fairbury over the last five 
decades. 
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hael "Mike" Meister and his family emigrated from 
Switzerland to Fairbury in 1892. 


CHAPTER 12 


Fairbury Pioneer Farmers Faced Many 
Difficulties 


In the early 1800s, the conventional wisdom was that farmland was only 
valuable if it had trees and was located next to a creek or river. For this 
reason, early pioneer farmers first inhabited southern Illinois, close to the 
Ohio River. 


The Fairbury area in the early 1800s was mostly swampland. Native 
Americans also inhabited the Fairbury area, primarily the Kickapoo. Until 
1857 when the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad came through this area, 
farmers had no easy way to sell their grain or livestock. For all the above 
reasons, Livingston County was one of the last regions to be settled in the 
State of Illinois. 


The first small batch of pioneer farmers settled in Livingston County, 
starting with Major Darnall south of Fairbury in 1829. Three years later, in 
1832, the McDowell family settled north of Fairbury on the South Branch 
of the Vermilion River. These early farmers chose to purchase wooded 
areas on either Indian Creek or the Vermilion River. 


One challenge for area farmers was crossing the Vermilion River. The 
1878 Livingston County history book by Le Baron recounts the experience 
of one local farmer. This farmer had a wagon drawn by two horses, and he 
needed to cross the river. The river had been frozen for some time, and the 
ice was starting to break up. The farmer unhooked the horses from the 
wagon and placed both on a large block of ice. The giant ice block broke 
into two pieces as they started across the river. The horses' front legs were 
on one chunk of ice and the back legs on another. Very carefully, the 
farmer got all four legs of the horses on the ice block, and he paddled them 
across. The farmer then put the wagon on a large ice block and paddled it 
across. He hitched the horses back to the wagon, and the farmer went 
about his business. 


In those early days, the nearest post office was in Bloomington. Postage on 
a letter was 25 cents, and the receiver had to pay the postage. The amount 


of 25 cents back in 1830 would be equivalent to $6 in today's money. 
Many early farmers had to wait until they finally accumulated the money 
to pay the postage. 


The nearest grist mills for Fairbury area farmers to grind their grain were 
Green's Mill on the Fox River near Ottawa and the Crow Creek mill below 
Peoria. Pioneer farmer Mr. Moore recounted that he was gone for one 
week when he made his first mill trip. A new grist mill was constructed on 
the Kankakee River by Wilmington, but it was about as far away as the 
Peoria mill. There was no mill in Avoca Township until the erection of one 
after 1857 in Fairbury. 


Some early settlers hauled their wheat to what is now Chicago. They 
considered themselves fortunate if they got paid 50 cents a bushel for the 
grain. There was no city of Chicago at that time, just a place full of bogs 
and marshes on Lake Michigan. Several farmers would join into a 
company, and they would drive their wagons loaded with wheat to 
Chicago. They camped out at night because they could not afford the cost 
of staying at a tavern for the evening. 


The 1878 history book also recounted that some early farmers used their 
ox-teams to haul their products to Chicago. They also drove their hogs 
across the pathless prairie to Chicago. 


Joseph C. Morrison, who frequently made the trip with a drove of hogs, 
explained how the drives were conducted. Several farmers would collect 
their pigs and start on the journey, agreeing to take turns feeding the hogs 
at night. Each farmer would have to return home to bring another load of 
corn to feed the pigs. By working together, the farmers could get the hogs 
to Chicago. This type of trip would have been impossible for one farmer 
by himself. 


Once the slaughterhouse was reached, the hogs were dressed and put on 
the market. Those weighing 200 pounds and over were sold for $1.50 a 
hundred. Those hogs weighing less than 200 pounds sold for $1.00 a 
hundred. A farmer made but one trip each year and brought home the 
absolute necessities of life with him. 


In 1856, the John Kring Sr. family moved north of Fairbury from Ohio. 
Their trip from Ohio took three weeks. They drove two wagons, each with 
two pairs of oxen. Shortly after they settled in Fairbury, John Kring and 
one of his sons had to make a trip to Chicago. They took Mr. Kring's $600 
horse carriage from Fairbury to Chicago. After they reached Chicago, Mr. 
Kring was offered 160 acres of land if he would trade his carriage. When 
Mr. Kring checked the property offered for trade, he found it underwater. 
Mr. Kring decided he preferred his swampy Fairbury prairie land to the 
underwater Chicago land. That 160 acres now constitutes much of 
downtown Chicago and is worth millions of dollars. 


Two technological changes then revolutionized farming in the Fairbury 
area. The first change was the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad laying its 
tracks from Peoria to the Indiana border in 1857. Once the railroad was in 
place, farmers had a secure method for obtaining needed farming supplies 
and a way to sell their farm products. 


The second revolution was tiling the swampland to drain it. In the 1880s, 
most of the swampy farmland in the Fairbury area was tiled. There was so 
much demand for clay field tile that two area farmers started tile factories 
in Fairbury. These two tile manufacturers were Rufus C. Strait and James 
McDowell. Tiling the fields converted them from worthless swampland to 
some of the most productive lands on the planet. 


Early Fairbury farmers faced some incredibly tough challenges, including 
trying to farm swampland and having no way to sell any of their farm 
products. They overcame these challenges until the advent of the railroad 
and field tile eliminated most of these problems. 
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Typical Water-Powered Grist Mill for Grinding Grain into Flour 


CHAPTER 13 
History of the Churchill Gravel Company 


For many decades, the abandoned gravel pit on First Street and just south 
of the Vermilion River bridge has been known as Chesebro's pond. The 
story of this abandoned gravel pit began with Francis Churchill (1860- 
1920). Francis married Lillie E. McDowell and was one of the most 
prominent businessmen in Fairbury. In addition to owning and operating a 
large grain elevator on West Locust Street, he also ran a gravel pit five 
miles north of Fairbury on First Street. Francis and Lillie Churchill had 
three boys and two girls. 


The gravel mining operation was known as Churchill's Gravel Company. 
The first published account of the beginning of this operation was in the 
1910 Joliet Evening Herald newspaper. In 1917, World War I began in 
Europe. Fred Weaver Churchill, the oldest son of Francis and Lillie 
Churchill, was in the U.S. military during this war. Unfortunately, Fred 
was badly gassed with mustard gas in France. Although Fred survived the 
initial gas attack, he never fully recovered and died at the age of 27 in 
1924. 


Elmer Leslie Chesebro was born in Fairbury in 1883. His family then 
moved to the Saunemin area. Elmer eventually formed a blacksmith 
business with his brother in Saunemin. When the automobile came onto 
the scene in the 1910s, it spelled the end of the need for blacksmiths. 
Elmer divorced his first wife and found work at the Churchill Gravel 
Company in Fairbury. Elmer eventually became the superintendent of the 


quarry. 


Ada Scott was born in Albion, Indiana, in 1895. In 1919, at the age of 24, 
Ada married Glenn D. Butzer. He was 31 years old when he married Ada 
in Marion County, Indiana. After they were married, they relocated to 
Pontiac, Illinois. 


In 1920, Francis Churchill was 59 years of age. In February, Francis 
decided to have a minor surgery performed in a Peoria Hospital. The 


family was shocked when Francis died while this minor surgery was being 
performed. 


After Francis died in 1920, son James Delos Churchill continued to 
operate the gravel quarry north of Fairbury. In 1928, James was involved 
with an incident that today we would call "road rage." In that era of gravel 
roads and narrow roads, the convention was for automobiles to give the 
right-a-way to horse-drawn transport wagons. One day, James was hauling 
a heavy load of gravel from the quarry using a horse-drawn wagon. He 
encountered a car with one male and three female passengers. All the 
occupants in the vehicle were African Americans. The car refused to give 
his heavy wagon the right-a-way. Words were exchanged, and the car went 
around the wagon and went to Fairbury. The male driver and one of the 
female passengers then returned to the site, and the male driver shot James 
Delos Churchill dead. The male driver and female passenger were arrested, 
convicted, and served time in prison for the murder. 


After the death of James Churchill in 1928, the Churchill Gravel Company 
continued to operate with Elmer Chesebro as the mine superintendent. 


In the early 1930s, Glenn Butzer was elected to the office of Livingston 
County Surveyor. A few years later, he was elected to be the Livingston 
County Highway Superintendent. One of Butzer's responsibilities as 
Highway Superintendant was to contract firms to gravel Livingston 
County roads. Butzer issued many of these contracts to the Churchill 
Gravel Company in Fairbury during the 1930s. Glenn Butzer also 
purchased farmland just west of the Churchill quarry. 


Unfortunately, Glenn Butzer died in 1935 when he was only 47 years old. 
By 1938, Elmer and Ada were partners in the Churchill Gravel Company. 
In 1941, Ada Butzer married Elmer Chesebro. Ada was 46, and Elmer was 
58 years of age when they married. 


According to Avoca Township plat books, the ownership of the land the 
quarry was located on changed from Lillie Churchill to Ada Chesebro 
sometime between 1935 and 1949. It is likely that when Lillie Churchill 
died in 1938, the quarry land was sold to Ada Chesebro. 


The typical lifespan for a gravel quarry the size of the Churchill quarry 
was about 30 years. If this quarry started in 1910, it was likely depleted by 
1940. This appears to be the case with the Churchill gravel pit because 
they built a new limestone crushing facility by the village of Ocoya in late 
1940. The Pantagraph reported the new Churchill limestone crushing plant 
was powered by three big diesel engines, 210 horsepower each. According 
to Elmer Chesebro, plant superintendent, there was a 22 foot this seam of 
limestone covered by only three to seven feet of topsoil. John Keller also 
started up a limestone crushing plant in late 1940. The third limestone 
crushing plant was operated by Pontiac Stone company and was north of 
Pontiac. 


Two current Fairbury residents recounted that when they were children in 
the early 1940s, there was no equipment present or operating at the 
Churchill gravel pit south of the First Street bridge across the Vermilion 
River. These observations are further evidence that gravel mining 
operations had ceased at the gravel pit by the early 1940s. 


The last published mention of the Churchill Gravel Company was in June 
of 1950. The Pantagraph reported that a young man attempted to rob 
bookkeeper Mrs. Margaret Blystone using a pocket knife. Mrs. Blystone 
emptied her purse on the counter, and there was less than one dollar in 
change. The youth demanded more cash. When Mrs. Blystone told him 
that was all the cash in the office, he left. The young man was arrested a 
short time later by the Pontiac Police Department. 


Elmer Chesebro died in 1952 at the age of 69. In 1976, Ada Chesebro was 
81 years old. According to property tax records, Ada Chesebro converted 
her farmland holdings into a trust managed by the Bank of Pontiac. This 
trust owns many different land holdings, including Knoll Lodge. Ada died 
in 1987 at the age of 92. 


The story of the Churchill Gravel Company had an interesting cast of 
characters. The only significant remnant of this gravel company is the 20- 
acre pond surrounded by trees just south of the First Street bridge over the 
Vermilion River. 
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Twenty Acre Chesebro Pond Five Miles north of Fairbury 


CHAPTER 14 


Keck's Insurance Was One of Fairbury's Oldest 
Businesses 


The story of the Keck family began with the birth of Charles W. Keck in 
1864 in the Dukedom of Brunswick, Germany. Charles was educated in 
German schools and graduated at the age of 14. In 1880, at the age of 16, 
he emigrated from Germany to Fairbury. Charles traveled from Germany 
to Fairbury with an older sister. He immediately began working in 
Fairbury as a barber. In addition to working as a Fairbury barber, he began 
to sell insurance. 


Charles Keck married a local Fairbury girl in 1887 when he was 23 years 
old. He married Elva Potter. Her father was Perry M. Potter, a farmer who 
lived south of Fairbury. Her mother was Elizabeth Van Arsdale. The 
newlyweds moved into a home on South Fourth Street in Fairbury. Karl 
and his wife lived in this same home their entire lives. 


In 1887, Charles and Elva had their first child, Perry Joseph Keck. Their 
second child was daughter Estella E. Keck born in 1892. In 1895, after 15 
years as a barber, Charles discontinued that occupation and worked full 
time in his insurance business. The third and last child of Charles and Elva 
was Karl V. Keck, born in 1896. 


The three Keck children grew up in Fairbury and attended the local 
schools. Sons Perry and Karl helped their father in his Keck's insurance 
business. Perry J. Keck was almost killed on the Fourth of July, 1904, 
when he was 16 years old. Perry and Judge Carrither's son tried to make a 
cannon from a piece of old gas pipe. They fired their homemade cannon 
with black gunpowder, but they wanted a louder explosion. They emptied 
the explosive from a giant firecracker into their cannon. When they tried to 
tamp down the powder, it unexpectedly exploded. Perry's fingers were 
lacerated and his face scarred. Perry recovered from this incident, and he 
graduated from the Fairbury Township High School in 1906. 


In 1908, William Braun and Rufus Huntoon opened the Bon Ton 
confectionery and soft drink parlor on June 5, 1908. Their building was at 
108 East Locust. This building was later the Fairbury Paint Store for many 
years. The Bon Ton Ice Cream Parlor was the coolest and finest place in 
the city. The Bon Ton had soft drinks, crushed fruit, sundaes, sodas, fine 
candies, and good cigars. 


The two Bon Ton business partners decided to sponsor a traveling men's 
basketball team. A group of Bon Ton customers decided to celebrate the 
formation of the new team by breaking out their cigars. The cigar they 
happened to choose to smoke was called The Limit. Therefore, the team 
was named the Bon Ton Limits. 


The first season for the Limits was the 1910-1911 season. They played 
their home games upstairs in the Opera House located at the northwest 
corner of Locust and Fifth Streets. 

In March of 1911, the Pantagraph recounted that the Bon Ton Limits 
finished their first season with a record of 11-1. The lineup for the Bon 
Ton Limits on their last game of that season was Lyle Jenkins and Perry 
Keck as forwards, Wes Hanson was the center, and Jack Fugate and Sam 
Wade were the guards. 


John Goudy was a Fairbury businessman who ran a jewelry and clock 
repair shop for decades. His son Carl Goudy was born in 1890 and 
William in 1893. Carl Goudy and Perry Keck became life-long friends. 
Carl Goudy joined the Bon Ton Limits basketball team with Perry Keck 
around 1915. 


On April 24, 1911, the Blade noted that Carl Goudy and Perry Keck made 
a trip to Chicago. They likely visited the Excelsior motorcycle company in 
Chicago. Carl Goudy and Perry Keck went into business and opened an 
Excelsior dealership in Fairbury. In August 1911, Carl and Perry sold two 
new Excelsior motorcycles to Louie Dirk and Clark Hanks of Fairbury. 
They sold another Excelsior to Carl Wilson of Colfax. 


Carl and his brother William Goudy became world-class early motorcycle 
racers. They were both inducted into the AMA Motorcycle Hall of Fame. 


In 1912, Estella Keck married Fred Lux of Indiana. He was described as a 
young and rising businessman at the firm of A. U. Lux of Wolcott, 
Indiana. In 1918, Estella named her son after both of her brothers. Her 
son's name was Karl Perry Lux. 


In 1913, Karl Keck graduated from Fairbury Township High School with 
the Class of 1913. The United States entered World War I in April of 1917 
when Congress declared war against Germany. 


Karl Keck enlisted in the U.S. Army on July 24, 1917, at Pontiac. He did 
his basic training at Camp Logan in Texas. Karl sailed from Hoboken, 
New Jersey, to Brest, France, in May of 1918. He fought in several major 
American offenses in France. He eventually traveled back to Camp Grant 
and was discharged from the Army in March 1919. 


Perry Keck was inducted into the U.S. Army in November of 1917. He 
landed in France in August of 1918. He was sent to Army Candidate 
School at Langres, France. Perry became a First Lieutenant in the U.S. 
Army. He was discharged in July of 1919. After the war ended, both Keck 
brothers worked with their father in the Keck's Insurance business. 


Frances Margaret Zehner married Lawrence Cook in South Bend, Indiana. 
They had a child, Helen Roberta Cook, in February of 1921. Lawrence and 
Frances Cook divorced in 1923 in South Bend. In 1926, Karl Keck, at the 
age of 30, married Frances Margaret Zehner of Indiana. He adopted Helen 
Roberta Cook as his stepdaughter. 


Also, in 1926, the Indian Creek Golf Club was formed in Fairbury. The 
first President of the Indian Creek Golf Course was Perry J. Keck. Perry 
was an avid golfer and enjoyed playing golf in Fairbury. 


The wife of Charles W. Keck passed away in 1938. Just ten days later, 
Charles Keck passed away at age 73. His two sons continued the Keck's 
Insurance Agency after his death. At the age of 51, Perry Keck married 
Marguerite Lucinda Cook in 1939. Her father, John P. Cook, was a long- 
time businessman in Fairbury. John P. Cook was an undertaker in Fairbury 
for the latter part of his life. 


Perry J. Keck passed away at age 62 in 1950. Karl V. Keck died at age 70 
in 1964. The Keck's Insurance Agency continued to operate after their 
deaths. Some of the subsequent owners were John Wade, Dean Broquard, 
and Jay Walter. In 2012, Dimond Brothers purchased the Keck's Insurance 
Agency. Keck's Insurance Agency was one of Fairbury's oldest businesses 
and served the community for 117 years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Keck 


CHAPTER 15 


Extremely Rare Fairbury Engine Returns Home 
over a Century Later 


Farmers between 1890 and 1940 used hit-and-miss engines. Because 
farmers were the last people to get electricity, these engines were a power 
source before electricity. Farmers used them for many tasks, including 
pumping water and grinding feed. Once a farm received electrical service, 
there was no more need for these engines. 


In 2016, Paul Sams, an Iowa collector of hit-and-miss engines, saw an 
engine for sale and the nameplate said the model name was Midget, 
manufactured by the Fairbury Motor Works Company. Paul had never 
seen this manufacturer before, and he was intrigued by this engine. Mr. 
Sams called the Fairbury Dominy Library and asked if they had 
information about the company that made the engine. 


When the Dominy Library receives a history information request and 
doesn't know the answer, they refer the patron to this reporter. Mr. Sams 
was contacted, and he provided photos of the engine. 


Historical research discovered that Joseph Jesse Slagel (1883-1915) was a 
brilliant mechanical mind from Fairbury. Joseph had a machine shop at the 
northwest corner of Sixth and Locust Streets intersection. He formed a 
company and named it the Fairbury Motor Works. In 1906, at the age of 
22, Joseph Slagel received a U.S. Patent for a steam engine lubricator. 


Around 1910, Joseph J. Slagel started to manufacture and sell hit-and-miss 
engines. In 1911, Joseph Slagel teamed up with one of Fairbury's early 
plumbers, C. B. Day, and they did a joint exhibit at the Fairbury Fair. The 
exhibition demonstrated how Slagel's hit-and-miss engine could pump and 
store water in tanks for farmers. 


Unfortunately, Joseph Slagel encountered some severe health issues. He 
sold his Fairbury machine shop and moved to New Mexico in 1914 for a 
better climate for his health issue. Many early cars used acetylene gas at 


high pressure to power the headlights. This lighting system was called the 
Prestolite tank and generator. Joseph owned such a vehicle in New 
Mexico. Joseph was a natural tinkerer, so he attempted to fix the headlight 
system on his car. Unfortunately, the car blew up and mortally wounded 
Joseph. He died shortly after the explosion and was only 32 years old. 
Joseph's body was returned to Fairbury and was buried in Graceland 
Cemetery. It is unknown how many hit-and-miss engines Joseph Slagel 
built in his Fairbury shop. 


After learning about the unique history of the Fairbury Motor Works, Paul 
Sams purchased the engine in Iowa for his collection. This reporter also 
posted the background of the machine on a website devoted to hit-and- 
miss engines at Smokstak.com. Mr. Sams reported taking the unique 
engine to a show in Iowa. None of the over 50 collectors at the show had 
ever seen a Fairbury Motor Works engine. 


It was discovered that there were just four Fairbury Motor Works hit-and- 
miss engines left in the world. Two engines were in Fairbury, one was in 
Indiana, and Paul Sams had the fourth engine in Iowa. 


In April of 2019, an owner of an antique shop in Minnesota purchased 
several farm buildings in Iowa. She bought the buildings with the contents 
still in the buildings. When she started to sort the building contents, she 
found a hit-and-miss engine manufactured by Fairbury Motor Works. The 
antique shop owner then did a Google search about the Fairbury Motor 
Works company. The Google search found the history of the engine on the 
Smokstak.com website. The antique shop owner then contacted this 
reporter. Many unsuccessful attempts were made over several months to 
purchase this engine for the Fairbury Echoes Museum. 


This reporter then contacted brothers Mark and Donald Slagel, who 
operate Slagel Manufacturing in Forrest, Illinois. These brothers are great- 
grandnephews of Joseph J. Slagel that manufactured the hit-in-miss 
engines in Fairbury in the early 1910s. This reporter acted as a broker and 
purchased the Midget engine for the Slagel brothers from the Minnesota 
antique shop owner. A representative of the Slagel brothers made the 560 
mile trip from Forrest to Adrian, Minnesota, to return the engine home to 
the Fairbury area. 


With serial number 288, this engine is now nicely displayed in the office 
of Slagel Manufacturing just north of Strawn, Illinois. No restoration of 
this motor was required because the paint was still in reasonably good 
condition, and it was in running condition when it was purchased. 


There are now five engines manufactured by the Fairbury Motor Works 
company known to still exist in the world today. Maybe someday another 
Fairbury Motor Works engine will be found when someone cleans out 
their barn somewhere in the United States. 


Midget engine manufactured in Fairbury circa 1911 displayed in 
the offices of Slagel Manufacturing in Forrest, Illinois. 


CHAPTER 16 
Restaurant an Icon for Decades 


Many current Fairbury citizens have fond memories of the restaurant at the 
northeast corner of First and Oak Streets. It started as a Tastee-Freez and 
later became RD's Drive-In. 


The story of this restaurant began with the birth of Fred Mengarelli in 
1892 in Pesaro, Italy. The Mengarelli family emigrated from Italy to 
Chicago in 1909 when Fred was 17 years old. By 1917, Fred had moved to 
Pontiac, and he registered for the World War I draft as a Pontiac resident. 


In 1930, at the age of 38, Fred married Lena Margiotta in Chicago. Lena 
was 25 years of age when she married Fred. They had three sons and one 
daughter. Unfortunately, the daughter, Marie Mengarelli, died at just five 
years of age. One of the sons of Fred and Lena Mengarelli was Fred 
Mengarelli Jr. 


By the time of the 1940 US Census, the Fred Mengarelli family lived at 
915 West Madison Street in Pontiac. Fred owned and operated the Dixie 
Cafe in Pontiac. 


In May 1952, the Blade reported that a new ice cream stand would soon 
open in the remodeled Standard Oil gas station at the northeast corner of 
First and Oak Streets. The article said that Fred Mengarelli Sr. of Pontiac 
had purchased the building, and his sixteen-year-old son, Fred Mengarelli 
Jr., would operate the business. 


At about this same time, the Pantagraph sent a photographer to Fairbury to 
take two photos of Fairbury's new ice cream stand. The Pantagraph 
decided not to publish an article using these photos. The Pantagraph 
recently agreed to release their old negatives to the McLean County 
Museum of History. The museum scans the old negatives and makes them 
available for free. 


One of the Pantagraph photos shows the original Tastee-Freez building. 
The other photograph is of an unidentified young man serving a young 


lady an ice cream cone. The employee is believed to be Fred Mengarelli 
Jr., and the customer is likely to be Edna Winterland, who lived across the 
street from the restaurant. 


In 1953, Fred Mengarelli Jr. graduated from Pontiac High School. He 
continued to operate the Tastee-Freez until Bruce Lee purchased the 
business in 1956. 


The Mengarelli family moved from Pontiac to Marin County, California, 
in 1958. Fred Mengarelli Sr. owned and operated the Flamingo Liquor 
store on Fourth Street until his wife died in 1962. After his wife's death, 
Fred Sr. moved to San Jose with one of his sons. Fred Sr. passed away in 
1972 at the age of 80. Fred Mengarelli Jr. is still living in California. 


The family story of the second owners of this restaurant began with the 
birth of William Henry Lee in Kentucky in 1903. He married Carrie Willis 
in Cane Valley, Kentucky, in 1924. William was 20, and Carrie was 18 
when they married. They relocated to the Chenoa area, and their son Willis 
Lee was born in Chenoa. Son Bruce Vinal Lee was born in Chenoa in 
1926. In the 1940 Census, William Lee was a farm laborer in Yates 
Township west of Fairbury. 


In 1946, Bruce V. Lee married Louise Bunting. She was the daughter of 
Albert C. Bunting (1900-1945) and Emma E. Grove (1903-1988) of 
Fairbury. Bruce and Louise Lee had three daughters. 


In January of 1956, the Blade reported that Bruce Lee had purchased the 
Tastee-Freez in the previous month of December. At that time, Bruce was 
30 years old. The daughters of Bruce and Louise Lee also worked at the 
Tastee-Freez. 


The tenth anniversary of Lee's owning the Tastee-Freez was celebrated in 
1965. A Blade ad noted the menu and prices of popular items at the 
restaurant. These prices included $1.20 for a chicken basket, $.65 for a fish 
basket, $.99 for a six-piece shrimp basket, and $.55 for a hamburger, fries, 
and cole-slaw. The business phone number was 692-2233. 


In 1967, Bruce Lee placed an ad in the Pantagraph offering the Tastee- 
Freez for sale. The ad noted the business offered curb service, was doing a 


large volume selling ice cream, and had a sandwich and lunch business on 
the busiest corner in Fairbury on US Route 24. The ad noted the restaurant 
had a large paved lot with a deluxe canopy for 20 cars. 


Robert Philemon Walter purchased the Tastee-Freez in 1967. Robert 
Walter Sr. was born in Saunemin in 1923. He was a World War II veteran. 
In 1944, Robert Walter Sr. married Bernice Irene Smith, and they had two 
children. Robert Walter Sr. died in 1981 at the age of 58. 


Before the construction of Westview grade school, boys played their little 
league baseball games on a diamond at the fairgrounds. After Westview 
was built, volunteers built a new little league diamond just south of the 
school. Local businesses sponsored the teams. In the late 1960s, after a 
game was over, the players would walk three blocks north to get a free soft 
drink at the Tastee-Freez. 


In 1976, the Blade announced that Ted Doran had purchased the Walter's 
Tastee-Freez. The Dorans changed the name of the business to RD's 
Drive-Inn. The restaurant was named after Ted's wife, Ruth Doran. The 
Ted Doran family also announced that RD's Drive-Inn would be open 
seven days a week. Simultaneously, the new Dairy Queen operated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Don Gieselman of El Paso opened for business. 


Around 1994, Ted Doran decided to retire, and the restaurant was closed. 
The Fehr Real Estate firm purchased the facility and used it for their real 
estate office. Ted Doran died in 2017 at the age of 83. Ruth Doran died in 
2021 at the age of 85. Bruce and Louise Lee live in Florida. 


For over 40 years, the restaurant at the northeast corner of First and Oak 
Streets was a Fairbury favorite. Older citizens remember it as the Tastee- 
Freez, and younger citizens remember it as RD's Drive-Inn. 


Tastee-Freez when it opened in May of 1952 


Tastee-Freez when it opened in May of 1952 


CHAPTER 17 
A Narrowly Averted Nuclear War 


On May 9, 1945, Germany surrendered to the Allied Forces. The German 
surrender left only the Japanese still fighting against the United States. 
U.S. military forces steadily defeated the Japanese island by island on the 
way to the Japanese mainland. U.S. military planners estimated that one 
million American soldiers could perish when Japan's main island was 
invaded. 


Faced with this potentially devastating loss of life, President Truman 
approved the first atomic bombing of Hiroshima. A few days later, 
Nagasaki was also bombed. After losing over 100,000 lives in Hiroshima 
and 80,000 in Nagasaki, Japan surrendered to the United States on 
September 2, 1945. 


The Russians quickly began to develop an atomic bomb. On August 29, 
1949, the Russians detonated their first nuclear bomb. This event set off a 
nuclear arms race between the United States and Russia. Since their first 
use in 1945, nuclear weapons have been detonated over 2,000 times for 
testing and demonstration. Russia and the United States eventually built up 
enough nuclear weapons to destroy the entire population of both countries 
many times over. 


This nuclear arms race caused the United States to conduct drills in the 
event of an atomic bombing. Many Fairbury students participated in "duck 
and cover" exercises in their classrooms in the 1950s. Teachers also 
showed safety training videos to many Fairbury students in the 1950s. 


Life was hectic in Fairbury in October of 1962. There was the traditional 
Homecoming football game and parade. The whole community had pulled 
together to build a new nursing home called Fairview Haven. The grand 
opening of Fairview Haven was in October. The Stiver family bought the 
funeral home in a large house on the southwest corner of Route 24 and 
Third Street. They bought it from Mr. and Mrs. Leland Newland. Over 400 
people attended the Open House for the Stiver Funeral Home. Pittsburgh 


Tube also announced they were building a massive new factory in 
Fairbury. 


In 1961, the United States covertly financed and directed an invasion of 
Cuba by exiles, who opposed Fidel Castro's Cuban Revolution. This 
invasion was an embarrassing failure. Fidel Castro then contacted Russia 
and requested they install nuclear missiles on his island to repel another 
U.S. invasion. The Russians agreed to Castro's request and started to build 
nuclear missile launch facilities in Russia. 


These nuclear missile preparations in Cuba were detected by the United 
States when an Air Force U-2 spy plane flew over Cuba. The spy plane 
took clear photographs showing evidence of medium-range SS-4 and 
intermediate-range R-14 nuclear ballistic missiles. On October 22, 1962, 
President Kennedy established a naval blockade of Cuba to prevent further 
missiles from reaching Cuba. The United States also announced it would 
not permit the delivery of any more offensive weapons to Cuba. The U.S. 
also demanded that nuclear weapons already in Cuba be dismantled and 
returned to the Soviet Union. Tense negotiations between the United States 
and Russia took place over the next few days. Both American and Russian 
citizens wondered if the end of the world was near. Some Fairbury area 
families began to prepare for a nuclear attack. For example, one Fairbury 
farm family got ready for the worst by storing 20 gallons of freshwater in 
sealed glass bottles in the basement. 


During this tense negotiation period, The Russian submarine B-59 was 
ordered to cruise underwater around the island of Cuba. This Russian sub 
was armed with a nuclear-tipped torpedo. The submarine had orders that 
allowed this nuclear weapon to be used if the submarine was damaged by 
depth charges or surface fire. 


Not realizing a Russian sub with a nuclear weapon was cruising 
underwater below them, a U.S. Navy ship dropped a series of signaling 
depth charges. These were practice depth charges the size of hand 
grenades. When these practice charges exploded in the water, the captain 
of the Russian sub decided the war had already started, and they should 
launch their nuclear weapon. The decision to launch a nuclear weapon 
required a consensus between the top three officers on the sub. Two 


officers agreed to fire, but Vasily Arkhipov objected, so the nuclear launch 
was narrowly averted. 


During the negotiations, Russia agreed to remove all nuclear missiles from 
Cuba if Kennedy secretly agreed to remove American nuclear weapons in 
Turkey. On October 28, 1962, Khrushchev issued a public statement that 
Soviet missiles would be dismantled and removed from Cuba if American 
missiles were quietly removed from Turkey. These actions ended the 
Cuban Missile Crisis. 


The Blade had one article about the Cuban Missile Crisis in October 1962. 
This article recounted the Livingston County Defense Organization had 
been placed on alert. Citizens were warned to take cover if they heard a 
wailing siren lasting three to five minutes. Fairbury was complimented for 
their preparedness. They received this compliment because they had 
backup electrical generators at the waterworks and Fairbury Hospital. 


This same article reported only 14 sets of radiation detecting equipment in 
the county. The sets were kept at local high schools and included 
dosimeters, rate meters, and Geiger counters. Science teachers in the 
schools were in charge of the equipment. 


In November of 1962, the Blade published another article about the crisis. 
The county disaster coordinator recounted that Fairbury's most significant 
need was for an adult class in radiological detection. George Fyke was 
training Fairbury-Cropsey High School freshmen how to use Geiger 
counters and survey meters. The disaster coordinator also visited Fairbury 
buildings to see if they could serve as a community take cover facility. The 
coordinator noted that individuals could modify their own homes and 
achieve better protection than a community fall-out shelter. 


Two Fairbury men decided to construct a fall-out shelter in their backyard. 
Perry Munz and Perry Burroughs built an underground bunker in their 
backyard. The shelter was shared between the two homes on South Fifth 
Street. A fall-out shelter was also erected at the home of Lyle Honegger. 


The 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis quickly came and went. Fear of the end of 
the world from a nuclear war continued for decades until America and the 
Soviet Union negotiated reductions in their stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 


The first agreement to reduce the arsenals of nuclear weapons was in 1987. 
President Reagan and Mikhail S. Gorbachev signed the nuclear arms 
agreement. 


Mushroom shaped cloud from atomic bombing of Nagasaki in 
1945. 
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Typical Nuclear Fall-Out Shelter Design 


CHAPTER 18 


Popular Citizen and War Hero Dick Jackson 


One of the most popular African American men in Fairbury history was 
Richard Dick Jackson. He was born in 1885 in Nashville, Tennessee. Dick 
had five brothers and one sister. When Dick was very young, his mother 
died, and his father moved the family to Fairbury. 


Dick Jackson grew up in Fairbury. In the 1900 Census, Dick was 14 years 
old and lived with his father, John Jackson, on Hickory Street in Fairbury. 
Dick finished the fourth grade in Fairbury and then went to work as a 
laborer. 


In 1907 when Dick was 22 years old, he was the hero in a Fairbury horse- 
carriage accident. George Milne was hauling furniture on a horse-drawn 
wagon. Cad Blivins' horse came tearing towards Mr. Milne's wagon with a 
new buggy behind him and no driver at the corner of First and Maple 
streets. Dick Jackson jumped in front of the runaway animal, causing it to 
swerve just enough to avoid a direct collision with Mr. Milne's wagon. 


Fairbury had foot races and other contests on the Fourth of July 1908. 
Dick Jackson competed in the 100-yard foot race at the fairgrounds. The 
race results were; John Drew first, Dick Jackson second, and Wesley 
Hanson third place. By 1910, Dick Jackson and his father had moved to 
Cherry Street. 


In 1916, Dick Jackson got a job in Omaha, Nebraska, for the Cole 
Automobile Company. The Cole Motor Car Company was an early 
automobile maker based in Indianapolis, Indiana, from 1908 until 1925. 
They were quality-built luxury cars. They were one of the first automakers 
to use V-8 engines. 


In April of 1917, the Blade recounted that Dick Jackson and his friend 
Litany Crowder went to Chicago and enlisted in the military to fight in 
World War I. Dick's occupation before entering the military was as a 
chauffeur for John L. Purdum. The Blade noted they were the first African 


Americans in Fairbury to enlist. Although Litany Crowder enlisted, he did 
not fully enter military service. He was likely rejected for medical reasons. 


Shortly before Dick left Fairbury to travel to basic training, he was almost 
arrested and thrown in jail for gambling. On a Sunday, Fairbury police 
officer Baker was making his rounds. Officer Baker thought he heard the 
sounds of an illegal crap game going on in the basement of the McDowell 
Bank building at the southwest corner of Locust and Third streets. But 
when Officer Baker and another policeman gained entry to the basement, 
all of the men were playing "Old Maid" and not craps. 


Officer Baker went ahead and arrested all the men for illegal gambling. 
The men were African Americans and included Dick Jackson, Lit 
Crowder, Sam Jackson, and Homer Grison. The men retained Fairbury 
native Judge Carrithers to represent them at the jury trial. The jury only 
took a few minutes to return their verdict of not guilty of gambling. 


Dick Jackson then completed his basic military training at Camp Logan in 
Texas. He then sailed to France as a member of the 370th Infantry. All 
members of this unit were African American. Dick was a Wagoner, and 
his job was to be responsible for his team, harness, wagon, tools, and spare 
parts. The condition in which he kept them was a measure of his 
efficiency. A successful Wagoner maintained his wagon and animals in 
good condition and got his load to its destination at the proper time. 


Dick fought in France at the Meuse-Argonne battle and was injured. After 
recovering from his injuries in a French hospital, he sailed back to 
Newport News, Virginia, on the President Grant ship. Dick was discharged 
on May 29, 1919. Dick joined the Fairbury American Legion and attended 
some state conventions. Dick also became close friends with John Wade of 
Keck's Insurance Agency. 


When Dick Jackson returned to Fairbury after the war, the Pantagraph 
noted he was one of the famous Black Devils of the 370th Infantry. This 
all African American unit fought with such ferocity and bravery that the 
Germans gave them the nickname of the "Black Devils." 


Many different Fairbury merchants entered automobiles in the 1922 Fourth 
of July parade to advertise their business. Because Dick Jackson was such 


a popular Fairbury citizen, Keck's Insurance chose him to drive their car 
entry in the parade. 


In the 1930 Census, Dick Jackson lived with his brother, Thomas Jackson, 
and his occupation was as a porter in a Fairbury drug store. During the 
Depression, Dick worked for the WPA, or Works Progress Administration. 
This government agency created jobs for unemployed citizens. 


In 1934, Dick Jackson was 49 years old. He boarded upstairs of the 
building at the northeast corner of Locust and Second streets. His 
neighbor, Mrs. Stephens, worked at the Home Cafe in the first story of that 
building. When Mrs. Stephens did not show up for work, Dick was sent to 
determine why she was not at work. The radio Mrs. Stephens usually 
turned on in the morning could not be heard. Dick contacted Mr. 
Armstrong. The two men erected a ladder and got up on the awning of the 
building. They opened a window into her apartment and found she had 
died a short time before. 


Two years later, the Home Cafe restaurant closed. Dick Jackson and his 
life-long friend Litany Crowder opened a shoe-shining parlor in that 
building. 


In 1940, two African American men built their own homes on the west 
side of Fairbury. Taylor Sears built his home on the last lot to the west on 
Maple Street. Dick Jackson constructed his own house half of a block 
south of Mr. Sears' home. 


In 1943, Dick Jackson moved to Galesburg to work for his brother's 
barbershop, pool hall, and soft drink parlor. In 1950, Dick Jackson died in 
Galesburg at the age of 65. All military veterans are eligible for a free 
gravestone. Booker L. Jackson, brother of Dick Jackson, applied and 
received an army gravestone for Dick. He was buried in the Linwood 
Cemetery in Galesburg. His tombstone noted that he was a Wagoner in the 
370th Infantry 93rd Division in World War I. Although he died in 
Galesburg, he was such a popular man that the Blade published an 
obituary for him. 


Dick Jackson driving the Keck's Insurance Agency entry in the 
1922 Fourth of July Parade 


CHAPTER 19 
First Three Years Challenging for Early Settlers 


The first settlers in the Fairbury area had a challenging first three years. 
They endured the worst blizzard in a century, the Black Hawk Indian War, 
and they had to be completely self-reliant. 


This story began with the Kickapoo tribe moving to a location about four 
miles south of Fairbury in 1828. About 650 members of the Kickapoo tribe 
lived in 97 wigwams with a council house. Two important Native 
American foot trails met where the Kickapoo village was located south of 
Fairbury. The Sauk and Kickapoo trail ran southeast from Ottawa to 
Danville. South of Fairbury, the Kickapoo trail branched off from the main 
course and ran east to Indiana. 


In 1830, the Kickapoo tribe moved ten miles east to what was later named 
Oliver's Grove south of Chatsworth. The tribe likely chose to move east so 
the village would still be located on the Kickapoo trail to Indiana. 


The winter of 1830-1831 was one of the worst on record. Blizzard 
conditions and heavy snowfall caused many wild animals to starve and 
freeze to death. In 1830, just as the Kickapoo moved from Fairbury to 
Oliver's Grove, Valentine Darnall settled south of Fairbury. 


The Darnall family had several interactions with the Kickapoo tribe. When 
they first arrived, the Kickapoo gave them some beans they had cultivated. 
These beans prevented the Darnall family from starving during the terrible 
winter of 1830-1831. The following autumn, the Kickapoo asked Darnall 
if they could leave their supply of maple sugar with him until the 
following spring. Darnall fulfilled their request and returned the maple 
sugar to the Kickapoo the next spring. Years later, Darnall was asked if he 
was tempted to eat some of the maple sugar. Darnall admitted he was 
mightily tempted to eat some of the sugar, but he stopped cold when he 
discovered it was thick with dog hairs. 


The story was often recited that Mrs. Darnall once asked an old Chief if he 
and his tribe members would kill them if an uprising should occur. The old 


Chief is said to have replied, "Oh yes, but we kill them quickly," meaning 
that they would not be tortured. 


In the Fall of 1831, Joseph Moore arrived and settled in Indian Grove 
township. Joseph emigrated from Overton County, Tennessee. This county 
was about 100 miles east of Nashville, and it was 450 miles from Overton 
County to the Fairbury area. Nineteen-year-old Joseph walked the trip to 
Illinois while his 21-year-old wife Nancy Ann Travis rode a horse holding 
their infant son Richard M. Moore. 


Also, in 1831, William and Rebecca Popejoy emigrated from Ohio to 
Avoca Township, north of Fairbury. William was 38 years of age, and his 
wife Rebecca was 26 when they relocated to the Fairbury area. 


In 1832, the large William McDowell family arrived and settled about five 
miles north of Fairbury on Indian Creek. The McDowells at once 
proceeded to erect their cabin. They brought with them a few panes of 
glass for a window. The boards that furnished the material for their house's 
door and window casing were purchased from the Kickapoo tribe and were 
brought from Oliver's Grove with an ox team. The Kickapoo traded the 
hewn wood for a small supply of ammunition. 


Also, in 1832, the Franklin Oliver family was heading west from New 
Jersey. They camped for the night about three miles south of present-day 
Chatsworth. The family discovered they had camped in the middle of the 
Kickapoo camp. Although Franklin Oliver did not usually smoke tobacco, 
he later recounted he made a wise decision to share the peace pipe shared 
by the Kickapoo Chief that evening. 


Another Overton County family arrived in Indian Grove Township in 
1832. A. B. "Barney" Phillips had been a neighbor of Joseph Moore back 
in Overton County. John Raney Phillips was born on May 9, 1932, shortly 
after the family arrived in Illinois. John R. Phillips was the first European 
child born in the history of Livingston County. Unfortunately, John R. 
Phillips died of smallpox in 1864 while serving in the Civil War. 


Shortly after Barney Phillips arrived in Indian Grove township, he lost 
some hogs and started walking looking for them. Barney thought he was 
the only settler in the area, so he was shocked when he encountered the 


McDowell family camp. The McDowells were unsure if he was European 
or Native American because Phillips was dressed in a typical Tennessee 
backwoodsman dress. Mr. Phillips and the McDowells became close 
friends after this encounter. 


In April of 1932, the Black Hawk War started. This war was a conflict 
between the United States and Native Americans led by Black Hawk, a 
Sauk leader. The early settlers did not know if the large Kickapoo tribe 
south of Chatsworth would join the war and become their enemy. Franklin 
Oliver met with the Kickapoo, and the Chief suggested that Oliver stay 
and the rest of the settlers should temporarily go to Indiana until the war 
was over. Thirty-one early colonists loaded their seven families onto six 
wagons and left for Indiana. Franklin Oliver remained in his home. 


Valentine Darnall and Barney Phillips chose to relocate to the Mackinaw 
area temporarily. The Black Hawk War was over in five months, and all 
the settlers returned to their homes in the Fairbury area. The Kickapoo 
south of Chatsworth did not participate in the Black Hawk War. They were 
forced to leave the state of Illinois in late 1832. 


After the war was over, Valentine Darnall began to raise sheep. The wives 
of Valentine Darnall and A. B. Phillips learned how to card, spin, and 
weave the wool into cloth. Many other wives of the early settlers then also 
learned how to process the wool. 


Cash was very scarce, and most settlers did not earn more than $15 to $20 
per year. This income in 1832 would be equivalent to $475 in today's 
dollars. There were no schools for the children to attend, so they helped on 
the farms. These pioneer settlers had to be entirely self-reliant to meet their 
daily living needs. 


Approximately 650 members of the Kickapoo Tribe were living in 
Livingston County when the first white settlers arrived. 


CHAPTER 20 


Fairbury's Two Buildings on the Registry of 
Historic Places 


Fairbury's rich history dates back to the city's founding in 1857 when the 
Peoria & Oquawka Railroad extended its tracks from Peoria to the Indiana 
border. Two of the most historic buildings in Fairbury were added to the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


The story of the two Fairbury buildings on the National Registry began 
after World War II. During World War II, Dwight Eisenhower, as the 
Supreme Commander of Allied Forces, observed how important the 
German Autobahn highway system was for quickly moving men and 
supplies during a war. When Eisenhower became our 34th President, he 
pushed the United States to copy the German Autobahn-type highway 
system. President Eisenhower lobbied for approval of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956. A new interstate highway system was built across 
America. One downside of the new interstate highway system was the 
destruction of many historic properties in the United States. 


Another government initiative in that era was President John F. Kennedy's 
Urban Renewal Program. The goal of this program was to rejuvenate many 
large American cities. One significant unintended consequence of this 
initiative was the destruction of many historic downtown buildings. 


By the mid-1960s, many Americans were concerned about the large 
number of historic properties that were destroyed due to federal 
government initiatives. President Johnson's wife, Lady Bird Johnson, 
coordinated a nationwide study of federal programs' impact on historic 
properties. The result of this study was a book titled "With Heritage So 
Rich." This book triggered public awareness and put pressure on Congress 
to address the destruction of historic properties. In 1966, Congress passed 
the National Historic Preservation Act. 


This new law adopted almost all the recommendations from the book 
sponsored by Lady Bird Johnson. This new law established four new 


institutions. These four institutions were the Advisory Council on Historic 
Preservation, the State Historic Preservation Offices, the National Registry 
of Historic Places, and a mandatory review process for each federal project 
that might impact historical preservation. 


The National Registry of Historic Places now includes more than 90,000 
properties. These properties are recognized for their significance in 
American history, architecture, art, archeology, engineering, and culture. 
The state of Illinois has 1,892 properties, including 13 in Livingston 
County. 


In the early 1980s, John "Jack" Tollensdorf purchased the historic Thomas 
A. Beach home at 402 East Hickory. Thomas A. Beach was a businessman 
and banker worth more than $50 million in today's dollars upon his death 
in 1911. Mr. Beach built his mansion in 1872. 


The application form to add the Beach house to the National Registry of 
Historic Places had 12 sections. These sections were name, location, 
classification, property owner, location of the legal description, 
representation in existing surveys, description, significance, primary 
bibliographical references, geographical data, form preparation, and state 
historic preservation officer certification. The finished nomination form to 
add the Beach House to the National Registry was five pages long. The 
attorney for the owners was Paul Mason. The nomination form was 
submitted on April 14, 1983. It was approved a short time later. 


The nomination form recounted that the Thomas A. Beach house is a fine 
example of 19th-century Italianate architecture with its long slender 
windows, central tower, large overhang at the gutter line, and double 
brackets at the eaves. 


Fireplaces initially heated the Beach house. Around 1900, the fireplaces 
were replaced by steam heat provided by the massive boiler at the adjacent 
Kring greenhouse. A hot water boiler was added to the home when the 
greenhouse closed. Eventually, a forced heated air system was added to the 
house. 


One unique feature of the Beach house is the two lions in the front yard. 
They were imported from Europe to the California World's Fair. Thomas 


A. Beach bought the lions at the California World's Fair, and they were 
initially hollow. In 1970, vandals attempted to remove the lions, but they 
could not lift them over the wrought iron fence. This incident prompted the 
owners to fill the hollow lions with concrete. 


The second Fairbury building to be added to the Historic Registry was the 
old City Hall at 101 East Locust Street. This two-story brick structure was 
built in 1892. It served as Fairbury's City Hall until it was replaced with a 
new building in 1996. 


The 1996 nomination form to add old City Hall to the National Registry 
had the same 12 sections as the 1983 form used for the Beach House. The 
completed nomination form for old City Hall had 42 pages, while the 
Beach house form was only five pages long. The old City Hall nomination 
form had more pages because of the extensive historical information 
provided on the form. Jack Tollensdorf performed the historical research 
for both the Beach house and old City Hall nomination forms. 


The fire department was initially housed in the old City Hall building. 
There was also a fire alarm bell in a south bell tower. The original building 
had no clock tower on the top of the structure. 


In 1912, Fairbury businessman Isaac Walton donated the funds to add a 
clock tower to old City Hall. This Seth Thomas clock is still in service 
today after operating for 110 years. It has only required a couple of minor 
repairs during its long life. 


Many thanks go to Jack Tollensdorf for spearheading the effort to add 
these two historic Fairbury buildings to the National Registry of Historic 
Places. This designation helps to preserve our local history. The two 
application forms also document the history and importance of these two 
historic structures. 


The 1872 Thomas A. Beach house and the 1 892 old City Hall are 
included on the U.S. Registry of Historic Places 


CHAPTER 21 
Last Civil War Veteran to Die in Fairbury 


Fairbury's last surviving Civil War veteran was Augustus Henry Mundt, 
and he died in 1936. The story of Mr. Mundt began with his birth in 1848 
in Bremen, Germany. His father was Wilhelm Conrad Mundt, and he was 
born in Germany in 1782. Mr. Mundt's mother was Anna Catherine Hera, 
born in Paris, France. One year after Augustus Mundt was born, his father 
died. Augustus was christened in the Lutheran church in Bremen, and he 
became a choir boy. 


When Augustus was 11 years old, he emigrated from Germany to live with 
an uncle in Peoria, Illinois. His uncle was a hotel keeper, and Augustus 
took some business classes in Peoria. 


In April of 1861, the bombing of Fort Sumter in South Carolina marked 
the start of the American Civil War. Robert G. Ingersoll was a lawyer in 
Peoria, and he recruited enough men to form the Illinois 11th Cavalry. Mr. 
Ingersoll became the Colonel of this unit in the Union Army. This military 
unit participated in the Union victory at the Battle of Shiloh in Tennessee 
in April of 1862. In late 1862, Confederate General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest conducted a cavalry raid into western Tennessee with 2,500 troops. 


Union General Jeremiah Sullivan ordered Colonel Ingersoll to Lexington, 
Tennessee, to stop General Forrest using his 670 raw recruits and just two 
3-inch guns. As Forrest approached Lexington on December 18, 1862, 
Ingersoll ordered the destruction of a bridge across Beech Creek at Lower 
Road and concentrated his forces along Old Stage Road. General Forrest 
used another bridge to cross the creek and made a surprise attack on the 
rear of Ingersoll's troops. The Confederates captured Colonel Ingersoll, 
140 of his men, and the two cannons. 


At the time, the two armies followed an agreement made by Union 
General John Dix and Confederate General D. H. Hall. The agreement 
established a scale of equivalents for captured officers to be exchanged for 
fixed numbers of enlisted men. Agents from each side were appointed to 
conduct the exchanges at particular locations. Prisoners could also be 


released on parole. Using this previous agreement, General Forrest paroled 
Colonel Ingersoll. 


Colonel Ingersoll patiently waited for a Confederate Colonel to be 
captured and exchanged for him, so Ingersoll could resume fighting. 
Fifteen-year-old Augustus Mundt enlisted in March of 1863 as a Private in 
Company A, 11th Illinois cavalry. Private Mundt became a staff aid to 
Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll. 


The prisoner exchange system began to break down when the 
Confederates classified African American captives as fugitive slaves who 
ought to be returned to their owners instead of being exchanged. On July 
30, 1863, President Abraham Lincoln issued General Orders 252, which 
effectively suspended the Dix—Hill agreement until the Confederate forces 
agreed to treat black prisoners the same as white prisoners. Since Colonel 
Ingersoll could no longer be exchanged, he resigned his commission in the 
U.S. Army. Mr. Ingersoll later became the Attorney General of Illinois and 
a nationally known orator. Colonel Lucien H. Kerr took over command of 
the 11th Illinois Cavalry unit. 


Private Mundt fought in the battles of Vicksburg, the Black River 
expedition, Yazoo City, and Pine Bluff. His last action was at Egypt 
Station, Mississippi, where he was wounded in three places. Private Mundt 
was injured in the left lung, left shoulder, and left knee. Private Mundt was 
captured and held until the war ended. 


At the close of the Civil War, Mundt returned to Peoria and was given his 
discharge papers. Augustus Mundt then became an American citizen at the 
age of 18. After the war, Mr. Mundt managed a store in Washington for a 
short time and then came to Fairbury in 1869. Mr. Mundt operated a 
jewelry store for Elliott & Combs until a fire in 1871. He then entered 
business for himself by opening a jewelry store. 


In 1875, at the age of 27, Mr. Mundt married 25-year-old Anna Storey in 
Peoria. They had two children. Genevieve was born in 1874 and Wilfreda 
in 1880. Unfortunately, Anna Mundt died in 1885 at the age of 37. Her 
death left Mr. Mundt with the task of raising two young daughters. 
Wilfreda Mundt was sickly and an invalid her whole life. 


In 1892, Mr. Mundt married Ida Estelle Beers. He was 44, and she was 29 
when they married. Augustus and Ida had one child, William C. Mundt, in 
1893. In 1903, Genevieve married Henry Peters, and they moved to Iowa. 
Twenty-three-year-old Wilfreda moved to Iowa to live with her sister but 
died two months later. Wilfreda was buried in Graceland at Fairbury. 


Mr. Mundt was very active in the GAR (Grand Army of the Republic). He 
attended their convention meetings and helped to start GAR posts in other 
nearby towns. Son William C. Mundt was a World War I veteran and 
helped found the Illinois American Legion in 1919. W. C. Mundt was the 
Illinois State Adjutant of the American Legion for 23 years and was also 
very active in the Boy Scouts. 


In 1930, Mr. Mundt retired and sold his jewelry store. He moved his 
watch-making bench to his home at 401 South Fifth Street. Mr. Mundt 
attributed his excellent health and longevity to his many hobbies, including 
the cultivation of flowers, the collection of butterflies, and interests in 
birds. He had many collections, including thousands of butterflies and 
insects from the United States, South America, India, Africa, and the 
Panama Canal Zone. He also had collections of shells, minerals, fossils, 
war relics, stuffed birds, odd and rare watches, birds' eggs, idols, including 
one found in East India, which the Smithsonian Institute had sought to 
buy. One of his most valuable collections was Indian relics valued at 
$10,000. Woodcarvings and stonework also were included in his hobbies, 
and he made numerous articles for his home. His collections were always 
open to children of the community. 


Mr. Mundt died of a heart attack in 1936 at the age of 88 in the basement 
of his home. He was the last surviving Fairbury veteran of the Civil War. 
Ida Mundt died in 1941 at the age of 77. They are both buried at Fairbury's 
Graceland Cemetery. 


age 15. 


Mr. Mundt in later stage of his life. 


P- Kis Sirs 


THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN on Memorial Day in Fairbury about 1916. The 
older men pictured are Messers, Mundt and Convis, wearing their G.A.R. badges 
as they were Veterans of the Civil War. The drummer is Charles Gregg. The small 
boys are Fred Weber and Chuck Purdum. All are deceased, but were prominent 


citizens of this community. 
Photo courtesy of Mrs. Charles Gregg 
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CHAPTER 22 
Belle Prairie Civil War Veteran 


A descendant of Eugene Wilbur Convis (1851-1938) recently found a 
folder with several exciting items. One of the items was a 1982 Blade 
photo showing Mr. Convis and Mr. Mundt as Civil War veterans circa 
1916. The other four items in the folder were ribbons given to someone 
who attended Civil War veteran reunions. 


The first ribbon was undated for the 89th Illinois Infantry, and the attendee 
was an ex-prisoner of war of Andersonville and Millen prisons. The 
second ribbon was for attending the 18th annual encampment in 1884 at 
Decatur. The third ribbon was for attending the 13th Annual Reunion of 
the Illinois Association of Ex-Prisoners of War held at Farmer City on 
October 21-22 in 1891. The fourth ribbon was undated and was for 
attending the 8th annual reunion of the 89th Illinois. 


These four ribbons indicate that the person who attended these meetings 
was a former member of the 89th Illinois Infantry and was a prisoner of 
war at Andersonville and Millen prisons. 


Nobody in the descendant's family knew that Eugene Convis was a Civil 
War veteran. His 1938 obituary in the Blade had no mention of him being 
a Civil War veteran. There is no mention in the Blade of his military 
service except the circa 1916 photo of Mr. Mundt and Mr. Convis being 
Civil War veterans. 


Eugen Convis was born in Plattville in Kendall County in 1851. Plattville 
is a tiny town about 20 miles west of Joliet. The father of Mr. Convis died 
in 1857 when Eugene Convis was just six years old. The Civil War started 
in 1861 and ended in 1865, so Mr. Convis would have been age 10 to age 
14 if he served in the Civil War. Mr. Mundt from Fairbury was just 15 
when he enlisted in the Union Army. The youngest known enlistee was 
just eight years old. 


Although the official minimum enlistment age was 18, there were at least 
two ways for younger men to enlist. The first method was to lie about your 


age, especially if you looked older than your age. In that era, it was easy to 
lie about one's age, especially given that modern identification methods 
(social security, driver's license, computer databases) did not exist. Some 
underage boys were able to enlist with the endorsement of an adult. A 
father could vouch for his son's work ethic and shooting ability, and the 
recruiter would then accept the son into a unit. 


Many other boys joined the military legitimately by signing up for non- 
combat positions despite such workarounds. Many youths signed up as 
musicians (drummers, buglers, flutists). There were places for 40,000 such 
jobs in the Union Armies alone. These young boys often performed other 
tasks, such as carrying canteens, bandages, and stretchers, to assist 
surgeons and nurses with the wounded. These boys also relayed orders on 
the battlefield, and at least a few picked up rifles and participated in the 
fighting. 


The 89th Illinois Infantry Company H was formed in Platteville, where 
Mr. Convis lived before moving to Belle Prairie township. Since his father 
was dead, the Civil War offered a way for Eugene Convis to support 
himself. Company H fought in many battles, and in one skirmish, 50 of 
their members were captured and sent to Andersonville Prison. 


During the Civil War, the Confederacy set up a prisoner of war camp in 
Andersonville, Georgia. This camp developed the reputation for the worst 
prisoner-of-war camp on either the Confederacy or Union sides. Of the 
approximately 45,000 Union prisoners held at Andersonville during the 
war, nearly 13,000 died, giving a 29% death rate. 


There were two primary reasons that Andersonville was the worst prison 
camp in the Civil War. The first reason was that President Lincoln stopped 
prisoner exchanges between the Union and the Confederacy. They were 
stopped because the Confederacy would not include captured African 
American soldiers fighting for the Union in the exchange program. With 
no way to exchange prisoners, the number of prisoners at Andersonville 
quickly exceeded the camp's capacity. 


The second primary reason Andersonville was so deadly was the lack of 
food leading to starvation and disease. The Confederate army did not have 
enough food for their fighting soldiers, let alone food for prisoners of war. 


Camp Lawton, or Millen Prison, was established during the Civil War in 
the fall of 1864 by the Confederate Army to house Union prisoners of war. 
The Confederacy selected the Magnolia Springs site to take advantage of 
the abundant water supply. Built by slave labor and a group of Union 
prisoners of pine timber harvested on-site, the walls measured 12 to 15 feet 
high. In early October, the prison began receiving the first of at least 
10,299 prisoners. The post was abandoned by the end of November when 
it was threatened by General Sherman's drive from Atlanta to Savannah. 


After the Civil War ended in 1865, Eugene Convis moved from Plattville 
to Belle Prairie Township south of Fairbury. He became a farmer. In 1878, 
at the age of 27, Eugene Convis married 25-year-old Mary Jane Magee. 
She was born in 1853 in Manvers, Canada. Eugene and Mary Convis had 
three children. 


The first child of Eugene and Mary Convis was Albert Orlando Convis. He 
married Ruth Belle McCullough. The second child was Eva May Convis, 
and she married John Washington McCullough. The third child was Cora 
Belle Convis, and she married Fred Blaine Elliott. 


Mary Convis died in 1918 at the age of 65 in Cropsey. Eugene Convis 
passed away in 1938 at the age of 87. Both Mary and Eugene Convis were 
buried in Cropsey. 


If Eugene Convis served in the Union Army during the Civil War, his 
story is unique. What makes his story unique is his young age, the ability 
to survive through many brutal battles, and his ability to survive the 
dreaded Andersonville Prison as well as Millen Prison. Hopefully, 
additional information will someday become available that corroborates 
the fascinating story of young Eugene Convis serving in the Civil War. 


os 


This 1916 photo was published in the Blade in 
1982. Both older men are wearing their G.A.R. 
badges as they were Civil War veterans. Mr. Mundt 
is on the left and Eugene Convis on the right. The 
drummer is Charles Gregg. The small boys are Fred 
Weber and Chuck Purdum. 


CHAPTER 23 


At Least One Early Automobile Manufactured 
in Fairbury 


Joseph Jesse Slagel (1883-1915) was born south of Fairbury. He had a 
natural mechanical knack as a young man. Joseph opened a machine shop 
at the northwest corner of Sixth and Locust Streets around 1906. He 
manufactured and sold small internal combustion engines called hit and 
miss engines. They were called hit-and-miss engines because the sound 
they make is very distinctive. This distinctive sound is "POP whoosh 
whoosh whoosh whoosh POP" as the engine fires and then coasts until the 
speed decreases, and it fires again to maintain its average speed. Farmers 
often used these small engines to power water pumps on farms before 
electricity was available. 


Unfortunately, in 1913 Joseph Slagel started to experience serious health 
issues. He sold his Fairbury machine shop and moved to New Mexico in 
1914. Many early cars used acetylene gas at high pressure to power the 
headlights. This system was called the Prestolite tank and generator. 
Joseph owned such a vehicle in New Mexico. In 1915, at the age of 32, 
Joseph was killed when this pressurized gas system blew up his car. 
Because these acetylene systems were so dangerous, they were replaced in 
a few years by electric lights. 


It is unknown how many Midget hit and miss engines Joseph Slagle 
produced at his Fairbury Motor Works. There are five of his engines still 
in existence. Two are in Fairbury, one is in Strawn, one is in Indiana, and 
an Iowa collector owns one. 


Initial research into Joseph J. Slagel's life found some indications that he 
also had aspirations of manufacturing automobiles in Fairbury. A July 
1907 Blade article recounted that Joseph Slagel was expanding his 
machine shop to start manufacturing cars. 


About one year later, in June of 1908, the Blade published a story about 
the progress of Joe Slagel building his first automobile. The article was 


titled Fairbury Motor Car Works. The Blade reported that Joe Slagel might 
be starting the most significant business attempted in Fairbury. The Blade 
story recounted that Joseph had decided to manufacture a motor car that 
would meet the requirements of the ordinary individual that he could sell 
at a low price. 


The Blade article reported that Joseph had his car patterns finished, and he 
expected to have his first car completed by the middle of July. The vehicle 
was to be operated by a two-cylinder vertical eight horse engine, double 
friction drive. It would have 36-inch wheels and solid tires with a single 
seat. It would be staunchly built and able to travel over all kinds of roads. 
Mr. Slagel hoped to put his car on the market for $400 and believed he 
would be able to do this and reserve a fair profit. The Blade reporter 
predicted success for Joseph Slagel because, at that time, there were no 
low-cost automobiles for the everyday working man. 


Also, in 1908, Joseph Slagel was interviewed for a biography that would 
appear in Volume II of the 1909 Livingston County history book. The 
introduction to his biography recounted that we had moved to the 
"horseless age." His bio also predicted the adoption of automobiles as soon 
as a light vehicle with sufficient power could be invented. Although not 
explicitly stated in his biography, Joseph Slagel was obviously involved in 
creating and manufacturing an automobile. 


Joseph Slagel placed ads in automotive trade magazines in 1909 and 1913 
using the company name of Fairbury Motor Car Works. He also put an ad 
in the 1911 Livingston County Atlas using the name of his automotive 
company. 


Extensive historical research in 2018 could not validate that Joseph Slagel 
ever actually manufactured and sold an automobile from his Fairbury 
Motor Car Works. In 2020, a historic 1909 book was discovered. This 
book was titled List of Automobile Licenses Issued by James A. Rose, the 
Secretary of the State of Illinois. The book lists all license plates issued to 
Illinois residents in the years 1907, 1908, and 1909. This book reported 
that only 10 Fairbury residents were given a license plate in 1907. In 1908, 
another 16 Illinois license plates were issued to Fairbury citizens. 


In 1908, William A. B. Smith received Illinois License Plate number 
12616 for his Fairbury Motor Car Works automobile. William A. B. Smith 
(1876-1917) was born in Fairbury. He lived on East Oak Street and was 
married with two children. He carried the mail the last 13 years of his life 
on Rural Route Three. 


Even today, a rural mail carrier's vehicle endures a daily endurance test of 
starting and stopping. These vehicles prematurely wear out brakes and 
tires. In 1908, a mail carrier's car would be a perfect low-budget "proving 
grounds" for the manufacturer of a new automobile. 


It is theorized that Joseph Slagel and William A.B. Smith worked out a 
deal. Joseph sold the car to William at a relatively low price a mail carrier 
could afford. In return, Joseph got an economical method of proving his 
car design. 


Joseph Slagel was a young man with a great deal of promise. It was 
regrettable that he only lived to be 32 years of age. History buffs will 
continue to monitor new information as it is discovered, further validating 
that Joseph manufactured automobiles in Fairbury. 


Joseph Slagel, -  - Manager 


Che 


Fairbury Motor Car 
Works 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Cor. Main and 6* Sts. 


Fairbury Illinois 


Fairbury Motor Works Advertisement in 1911 Livingston County 
Atlas 


CHAPTER 24 


Bloomington Man was Dominy Library 
Architect 


The Fairbury Dominy Memorial Library building has a unique architecture 
with its large domed roof over the reading room. The architect for this 
building was Bloomington architect Paul O. Moratz. 


The story of the Moratz family began with the birth of Herman H. Moratz 
in 1838 in Prussia. Herman was trained as a carpenter in Germany, and he 
then became a building contractor. In 1865, twenty-six-year-old Herman 
Moratz married Amelia Eisner in Wonggrowwirtz, Germany. In 1866, the 
first child of Herman and Amelia Moratz, Paul O. Moratz, was born in 
Germany. 


In 1869, the Herman Moratz family emigrated from Germany to 
Bloomington. Herman operated a carpenter's shop at his Bloomington 
home. Herman and Amelia Moratz eventually had a total of seven 
children. 


Young Paul Moratz learned the carpenter trade in his father's shop in 
Bloomington. 


However, Moratz felt that since his father was taught building construction 
in Germany, he would need to further his education by learning how 
architecture, design, and construction were done in the United States. 
Moratz thought that knowledge about American architecture would benefit 
his chosen career as an architect. Moratz recalled that he made inquiries 
among some leading educators when he was around 19 years old (in about 
1886). They informed him that the ‘Illinois Industrial School’ (today 
University of Illinois) was over in Urbana. These educators thought that 
they had a department in building construction and that it was a Manual 
Training School in which several trades were taught. Moratz told his 
parents his wish to attend the Industrial School. Upon receiving their 
permission, he "immediately made a chest using one-half for a set of 
carpenter tools and the other half for clothing, etc., and left for Urbana.” 


It was common for college students to work their way through college in 
that era. Paul Moratz did small carpenter jobs for people he met in Urbana. 
And on several occasions, he bartered the work that he performed for 
services that he needed. In one instance, he repaired the entrance door and 
altered a shaving mug case for the owner of a barbershop he patronized on 
Neil Street in Urbana. 


Moratz recalled entering the shop, giving the door the usual kick one 
morning. He asked the owner if he could make the necessary repairs to the 
door so that customers "would not have to use any special exertion when 
entering the shop" in exchange for a haircut. 


The owner told Moratz that the door had been in bad shape since he 
bought the shop. As the owner began to cut Moratz's hair, he told Moratz 
the price of a haircut was only 25 cents and that one of the leading 
contractors in town had told him that it would take $25 to put the door in 
proper working order. This amount of money would be equivalent to $780 
in today's dollars. Moratz told the owner not to worry and to proceed with 
the haircut. 


After finishing the haircut, Moratz went to a nearby hardware store and 
returned with a few screws. He then asked the barber for a screwdriver and 
proceeded to replace the screws in the top hinge of the door that had pulled 
out of the door frame, leaving the door to sag. 


Moratz replaced the original screws with much heavier screws. Moratz had 
put the door in perfect working order in a few minutes, saving the barber 
the $25 contractor's fee. 


The barber was astonished and exclaimed, "I cannot understand why the 
contractor wanted more than twenty-five dollars when you have put the 
door in nice working condition for less than 1% of his estimate." The 
barber then asked Moratz to alter his customers' shaving mug case. In 
exchange for modifying the shaving mug case, Moratz received free 
haircuts for the remainder of the school year. 


After completing his studies, Moratz returned to Bloomington and 
eventually took over his father's woodworking business. Starting around 


1892, Moratz began to design homes for prominent Bloomington families. 
In 1893, Paul Moratz married Emma Riebsame. She was the daughter of 
German immigrants Christian and Bertha Riebsame. 


Moratz expanded his business from building houses to designing 
architecture for churches, schools, and libraries. In 1902, Moratz designed 
a new Catholic church for the St. John Parish in Fairbury. The 
Romanesque building was constructed of bright red Danville brick with 
stone trimmings and a slate roof. 


Lorenzo Beach Dominy was a prominent businessman in Fairbury. He also 
served as the Mayor of Fairbury. Lorenzo married Phoebe Ann Curl in 
1864. They had several children, with the youngest named Hazel Dominy. 
Lorenzo Dominy doted over his youngest daughter Hazel. Two months 
after her seventeenth birthday, Hazel contracted typhoid fever and quickly 
died. 


Both Lorenzo and his wife Phoebe Dominy were heartbroken about the 
death of their seventeen-year-old daughter, Hazel. They decided to build a 
library in Fairbury in Hazel's memory. They selected a site for the new 
library at the southeast corner of Third and Walnut streets. Before the 
library construction was started, Lorenzo Dominy died in 1902. 


Phoebe Dominy then hired Bloomington architect Paul Moratz to design 
the new Fairbury library. Moratz designed libraries for Edwardsville, 
El Paso, Fairbury, Farmington, Greenville, Paxton, Pekin, and 
many other small to medium-sized communities during his 
career. The Dominy Memorial Library has a unique architecture 
with a large dome for the reading room. Inside the dome is a 
large reading room with a fireplace and a clock. 


Construction started in the Fall of 1904. By the Spring of 1905, 
Moratz had finished the new library. The new library was 
dedicated to the memory of Hazel and Lorenzo Dominy on June 
12, 1905. 


Paul Moratz switched from designing buildings to 
manufacturing oak flooring in the latter part of his career. He 
applied and received two U.S. patents for his wood floor design. 


Paul Moratz died in 1939 at the age of 72. He was buried in 
Bloomington's Evergreen Memorial Cemetery. The Dominy 
Memorial Library building is still in good shape 117 years after 
the building was completed in 1905. 


Paul Moratz (1866-1939) was the Bloomington architect that 
designed the unique Dominy Memorial Library 


CHAPTER 25 


Claudons Involved with Fairbury Businesses 
over 100 Years 


The Claudon family was involved with grain elevators, livery stables, 
banks, and auto dealerships for over 100 years in Fairbury. The story of 
the Claudon family began with the birth of Nicholas Claudon in France in 
1800. In that era, Napoleon ruled France from 1804 until 1815. Family 
lore recounts that Nicholas was forced into military service and had to 
guard prisoners of Napoleon's army as a young man. 


In 1836, Nicholas married Barbara Baechler in France. Nicholas was 36, 
and Barbara was 22 when they married. They had five sons and three 
daughters in France. Nicholas sold Percheron large draft horses to 
American farmers. John Virgin, of Fairbury, was one of the largest 
American importers of Percheron horses from France. 


In 1858, the first of the Claudon children emigrated from France to 
America. Joseph Claudon (1840-1898) settled in Waldo Township in 
Livingston County. Joseph was a farmer. He and his wife had eight 
children. 


The second Claudon child to emigrate to America was Christian Claudon 
(1837-1892) in 1858. He eventually settled in Yates Township west of 
Fairbury. Christian married Ann Rupp, and they had four children. 


The first daughter of Nicholas and Barbara Claudon to emigrate to 
America was Mary Claudon (1844-1897) in 1866. She married Daniel R. 
King, and they farmed two miles south of Flanagan. They had no children. 


In 1867, the fourth Claudon child to emigrate to Fairbury was Andrew 
Baechler Claudon. He emigrated to Chenoa in 1867 and then to Fairbury 
in 1869. Andrew ran the Fairbury grain elevator with his brother Nicholas 
Jr. and owned the Claudon State Bank in Fairbury. A. B. Claudon married 
Mary ‘Mollie’ Alice McDowell, and they had five children. 


Peter Pierre Claudon (1852-1913) emigrated to Livingston County in 
1871. Peter married Catherine “Kate” Vercler, and they had two children. 
After Catherine died in 1881, Peter married Magdalena “Lena” Engle, and 
they had four children. 


Nicholas B. Claudon, Jr. (1855-1915) emigrated to Chenoa in 1873. 
Nicholas initially worked on the Flanagan farm of his brother-in-law, Dan 
King. He then became a partner in the Danvers mercantile business of 
Stuckey & Claudon. Nicholas then established the firm of Claudon 
Brothers in Fairbury, which was a grain elevator business. Nicholas 
married Mary Ann Schirtz, and they had two children. 


Family lore is that Nicholas Claudon Sr. did not believe in forced military 
conscription. Consequently, he sent each of his five sons to America when 
they came of age. The five sons were between the ages of 18 and 22 when 
they emigrated to America. In 1878, Barbara Claudon died in France at the 
age of 63. 


In 1889, Joseph Claudon returned to France to see childhood friends and 
his aging father. Nicholas Claudon Sr. decided to emigrate to America at 
the age of 89. He lived with his daughter, Mary King when he arrived in 
America in Flanagan. His grandchildren were very impressed that he never 
drank anything but wine the whole time he was in America. 


Barbara Claudon married Christian Sommer in France. He was a miller of 
grain, and they had five children. In 1891, the family emigrated to 
Bellflower Township. The family finally settled in Pontiac. 


In 1893, Nicholas Claudon Sr. died at his daughter's home in Flanagan. He 
was 93 years old and was buried in Waldo Township Cemetery. 


Mary Claudon and Daniel King had no children. They were members of 
the Evangelical Mennonite Church in Flanagan. In 1896, they decided to 
donate their 100-acre farm for an orphan's home. This facility became the 
Salem Children's Home. 


In 1900, Nelson Jay Claudon, "Jay" Claudon, son of A.B. Claudon, 
graduated from Fairbury township high school. He married Marie Edith 
Schule, and they had two children. Jay first worked at the Claudon livery 


stable. This business was located at the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Maple Streets, where Ace Hardware is now located. Jay Claudon then 
started the Claudon Motor Mart auto dealer. The dealership first sold Ford 
autos and then switched to Chrysler cars. Their garage was on the north 
side of Locust Street, just to the east of Fairbury Auto at the northeast 
corner of Locust and First Streets. 


In 1927, the citizens of Fairbury were shocked to learn the Claudon Bank 
had failed. This story started with the mysterious poisoning of A. B. 
Claudon Jr. He was the son of the bank founder and the Cashier. The 
public got so nervous about this strange illness that the board ordered an 
audit by state bank examiners. The bank Cashier died, and the auditors 
found significant problems with the bank. 


Another son of the bank founder was charged with accepting deposits after 
the bank was closed. A subsequent trial exonerated this son. The founder 
of this bank, A. B. Claudon, fled Fairbury fearing he would be arrested. 
After a four-year nationwide search, he was found and arrested in St. Louis 
in 1931. He apparently served no prison time because he died at his son's 
home in Fairbury in 1932. Depositors eventually received 45 percent of 
their money back. 


In 1938, Nelson Jay Claudon Jr. "Jim" Claudon finished high school. He 
first worked for Hicksgas. Jim then served in WWII in the Pacific Theater. 
Jim Claudon received the Bronze Battle Star. After the war ended, Jim 
sold cars with his father at Claudon Motor Mart. Jim took over as owner of 
the business when his father retired. 


In 1964, Nelson Jay Claudon Sr. died at the age of 81. He was interred in 
the mausoleum at Graceland Cemetery. In 2013, Nelson Jay Claudon Jr. 
died at the age of 92. He was buried at St. John’s Catholic Cemetery north 
of Fairbury. 


For over 100 years, the Claudon family was involved with various 
Fairbury businesses. These firms included a grain elevator, a bank, a livery 
stable, and a car dealership. Except for the failure of the Claudon Bank, all 
the other businesses were successful enterprises. 


A. B. Claudon. He was captured after a four-year national 
manhunt for the failure of Claudon Bank. 


CHAPTER 26 


One of Biggest Business Scandals in Fairbury 


One of Fairbury's most significant business scandals occurred in 1927 
when the Claudon State Bank failed, and the President of the Bank went 
on the run for four years before being arrested for bank fraud. This story 
began with the birth of Andrew Baechler Claudon in France in 1846. In 
1867, A. B. Claudon emigrated from France to Chenoa. He then moved to 
Fairbury in 1869. 


In 1873, Nicholas B. Claudon, brother of A. B. Claudon, emigrated to 
Chenoa. Nicholas then started the mercantile firm of Stuckey & Claudon 
in Danvers. He then established the Claudon Brothers grain elevator 
company in Fairbury with A. B. Claudon. 


A. B. Claudon married Mary "Mollie" Alice McDowell in 1877. They had 
five children. A. B. Claudon Sr. started the Claudon State Bank in 
Fairbury in 1891. Mr. Claudon was 45 years old. He was a well-known 
Fairbury businessman since he had been in the grain elevator business 
since 1869. Mr. Claudon built a new bank building at the northeast corner 
of Fourth and Locust Streets. Today, this building is the Lost in Time 
restaurant. 


A. B. Claudon Jr. graduated from Fairbury Township High School in 
1906. He attended the University of Illinois and then joined his father's 
bank as the Cashier. 


In 1909, A. B. Claudon Jr. married Bethel Ruth Brewer. In 1912, he 
created a will leaving his estate to his wife. In 1915, Dan Brewer Claudon, 
the only child of A. B. and Bethel Claudon, was born. 


1923 was a big year in Fairbury's banking history. The Walton Banking 
Company was sold to the Fairbury Bank. The Commercial State Bank of 
Fairbury also decided to sell out to the Fairbury Bank. After these 
transactions, there were three banks left in Fairbury. The three banks 
included the Fairbury Bank, the Farmer's State Bank of Fairbury, and 
Claudon State Bank. 


In 1926, Bethel Claudon died at the age of 37. Son Dan B. Claudon was 
just ten years old when his mother died. When the year 1927 arrived in 
Fairbury, A. B. Claudon was 80 years of age. Son A. B. Claudon Jr. was 
38 years old and was the bank's Cashier. Another son, Nelson Jay 
Claudon, was Vice-President of the Bank. 


In April of 1927, A. B. Claudon Jr. wrote a new will. He named his sister, 
Alice "Bessie" Claudon, executrix for his estate. The will named widow 
Caroline Keller as guardian for his son Dan B. Claudon. Mr. Claudon 
likely met Caroline Keller after his wife died in 1926. 


The problems for the Claudon State Bank all started when A. B. Claudon 
Jr. drove from Fairbury to a bank in East Peoria for a business meeting in 
early May. He left Fairbury after 8 PM and finished the meeting by 10 
PM. He did not return to Fairbury until early Tuesday morning. At 5 AM 
on Tuesday morning, Wes Hanson found Mr. Claudon asleep in his chair 
at his home. Wes drove Mr. Claudon's car to Chicago Tuesday morning 
per a previous agreement. Later Tuesday morning, eleven-year-old son 
Dan Claudon jumped upon his father's lap in the chair. When Mr. Claudon 
was unresponsive, a doctor was called. 


Doctors then determined that Mr. Claudon was in a coma. The doctors 
were unable to determine what had caused the coma. Claudon Bank closed 
on Wednesday and Thursday due to A. B. Claudon Jr.'s comatose 
condition. Fairbury citizens became nervous about the soundness of 
Claudon bank because of the mysterious circumstances around the bank 
Cashier's unconscious condition. The bank remained closed on Thursday. 
Because of the rumors and lack of public confidence in the bank, the 
Claudon Bank directors called in a Chicago state bank examiner. The bank 
never reopened. 


On Friday, the bank board of directors placed an ad in the Blade stating 
that Claudon State Bank was still a safe banking institution. On Sunday, 
Cashier A. B. Claudon came out of a five-day-long coma. By Wednesday, 
Mr. Claudon seemed to be recovering from his illness. He ate food, had 
visitors to his home, and talked to friends on the telephone. Unfortunately, 
A. B. Claudon Jr. died Sunday evening at the age of 38. 


The Coroner's Jury ruled that his death was due to an unknown poisonous 
drug administered to him by an unknown person. Mr. Claudon was buried 
in Graceland Cemetery. In late June, the state bank auditor issued a report 
concluding that Claudon State Bank was in terrible condition. The audit 
found several different types of illegal activities at the bank. The auditors 
found that A. B. Claudon Jr. forged paperwork that created fictitious loans 
to Fairbury residents. 


In October of 1927, A. B. Claudon Sr. and his son, N. J. Claudon, were 
indicted for bank fraud charges, and arrest warrants were issued. Nelson 
Jay Claudon was arrested and then released on bail. Eighty-year-old 
Andrew B. Claudon fled the area and could not be found by authorities. In 
early 1928, Nelson Jay Claudon was found not guilty in a jury trial. 
Although he was Vice-president of the bank, he had relatively little to do 
with the bank's business operations. In 1931, depositors at the Claudon 
State Bank received 45% of the original amount they deposited. 


After being a fugitive for over four years, A. B. Claudon Sr. was arrested 
at a St. Louis hotel and returned to the Pontiac jail for trial in August 1931. 
The Livingston County Sheriff said he was charged with accepting 
deposits while knowing the bank was insolvent. The Sheriff said $80,000 
was missing from the bank. A. B. Claudon's wife became very ill in the 
summer of 1931, and she died on September 31. A. B. Claudon likely let 
himself be captured so he could see his sick wife before she died. 


In November, the Ford County Press announced the trial of A. B. Claudon 
Sr. had been delayed until January of 1932. No record can be found of a 
trial being held in 1932. In August of 1932, A. B. Claudon died of a heart 
attack at the home of his son in Fairbury, N. J. Claudon. The funeral was 
held at the home of A. B. Claudon at 503 South Fifth Street. 


There are several unanswered questions regarding the death of A. B. 
Claudon Jr. and the bank failure. One question is whether A. B. Claudon 
Jr. was murdered or committed suicide. Another question is why there was 
never a trial held for A. B. Claudon Sr. Maybe someday, some of these 
questions will be answered. 


~: 
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CHAPTER 27 


Fairview Haven Still Going Strong After 60 
Years 


Historically in Fairbury, there were only a few choices of providing 
nursing home care to a person who could no longer take care of 
themselves. The most common choice was for the older person to move in 
and live with one of their children. In 1947, the Livingston County Poor 
Farm was converted into a nursing home. The county nursing home 
became an option after 1947. 


Another option was for the person to live in a boarding house in Fairbury 
that provided care for older people. Blanche Ward operated one such place 
at 210 North Fourth Street, just south of the Catholic Church. Blanche died 
in 1966. 


In October of 1961, the Blade announced that a new 43-bed nursing home 
was going to be built in Fairbury. Four Apostolic Christian Churches 
banded together to create the new nursing home. The four churches were 
from Cissna Park, Forrest, Fairbury, and Gridley. Although the nursing 
home would be built and operated by the Apostolic Church, applications 
would be accepted from all church denominations. Fairbury was selected 
as the site of the new nursing home for two reasons. The first reason was 
that Fairbury was centrally located between Cissna Park and Gridley. The 
second reason was that Fairbury also had a hospital in the community. 


The new nursing home would be built on three and a half acres purchased 
from the Kring estate. The new building would be 16,000 square feet in 
size and be located seven blocks north of the Fairbury Post Office. The 
cost of the new nursing home was estimated to be $200,000 and would be 
raised through donations and the sales of bonds. This amount would be 
equivalent to $1.7 million in today's dollars. 


The architect on this project was John H. Geiger & Associates from Park 
Ridge, Illinois. The director of the Building Committee was Frank 
Honegger of Forrest. Other members of the building committee were Roy 


Metz of Forrest and Fairbury members Eli Moser and Alex Stoller. The 
main contractor would be Melvin Zimmerman, with Eugene Zimmerman 
doing the brick and concrete work. It was estimated that the new nursing 
home would require eight to ten employees. 


Two weeks after the initial announcement of the new nursing home in the 
Blade, another article was published, which stated that construction had 
begun. At that point, $100,000 or half the money had been raised or 
pledged. The other half of the needed funds still needed to be raised. The 
family of the late Conrad Munz donated $507 to the building fund. 


A lot of volunteer labor was used to help build the nursing home. In 
December of 1961, Frank Honegger, 59, Vice-President of Honegger and 
Co., was working on the roof and accidentally fell 10 feet. He had to go to 
the Fairbury Hospital, but he eventually recovered from the fall. 


In April of 1962, Eli Leman was named the first administrator for the 
Fairview Haven Home for the Aged. He retired from his position as 
Manager of the Farmers Grain Company. In September of 1962, the 
Fairbury City Council voted to annex Fairview Haven Rest Home into the 
city of Fairbury. 


In early October of 1962, the Blade reported the Open House for the new 
nursing home would be on October 25, 1962. The Board of Directors were 
Frank Honegger, Eli Moser, Alden Nussbaum, John Wiedman, George 
Broquard, Roy Metz, Forrest, Ernie Bauer, Cissna Park, and Will Gramm, 
Gridley. Jim Roberts, Editor of the Blade, predicted the new nursing home 
would become more successful than the founders ever thought it would be. 


For the Open House of the Fairview Haven nursing home, the Blade 
published a special 12-page section dedicated to that story. This special 
section had over 1,476 square inches of photographs. The project was 
constructed in just less than one year. 


The Open House was held on Friday, October 26, and on Sunday, October 
28, from 1:30 to 8:30 PM. Over 1,800 people came to see the newly 
finished nursing home. 


Howard Arnold Construction hauled in 5,000 tons of fill gravel and 3,660 
yards of black fill dirt for the base of the building. Ben Kafer & Son did 
the tiling and ditching work. Workers from E. L. Payne Plumbing installed 
over 500 feet of soil pipe for drain plumbing. Other plumbing work 
included installing 36 toilets and sinks, seven bathtubs, and three showers. 


There were no stairs used in the building by design because it was a one- 
story concrete slab type construction. In that era, drywall was not yet 
available. A Watseka firm installed the plaster walls. It took two railroad 
cars of white powder to be mixed into the plaster on the job site. Eugene 
Zimmerman's work crew laid over 50,000 bricks for the exterior walls. 


Instead of a forced-air heating and cooling system that would be used 
today, the nursing home had 60,000 feet of electric strip heat installed in 
the ceiling. Maurer & Roth were the electrical contractors on the project. 
Four large fans pushed air through more than 500 feet of ventilating pipe 
to circulate the heat. It required a massive 800 amp electrical service to 
operate the electric heating. Another 400 amp service was needed to run 
the 150 ceiling lights and 200 outlets. The outside sidewalks had electric 
heating installed in the concrete to melt any ice and prevent slips. 


At the Open House, Mrs. Eli Moser demonstrated the central vacuum 
system. John Huette constructed all the cabinets and dressers required for 
the rooms. The new nursing home also had a state-of-the-art central sound 
system requiring 12,000 feet of speaker wire. Walton's Department Store 
provided all the carpeting and floor coverings. A beautiful kitchen and 
dining room occupied one wing of the nursing home. 


In 1962, the cost to the nursing home residents was $6.50 per day, 
depending on the level of care. This daily cost would be equivalent to $56 
in today's dollars. 


Since the opening of the Fairview Haven Retirement Community, the 
facility has undergone multiple expansions. It has been well maintained 
and continuously modernized. It turned out that Jim Robert's 1962 
prediction of great successes for Fairview Haven was correct. 


Early aerial photo of Fairview Haven 


CHAPTER 28 


Has Dedicated His Life to Agricultural 
Education 


Fairbury has been and continues to be known for its agricultural industry. 
Each year, students at Prairie Central High School join the FFA (Future 
Farmers of America), and these students often win awards at the annual 
FFA Conventions. Fairbury native Eldon "Bud" Aupperle has spent his 
whole life promoting agricultural education and the FFA program. 


The story of the Aupperle family began with the birth of Johann G. 
Aupperle in Germany in 1841. Johann Aupperle married Christine K. 
Seiffer (1852-1936) in Germany in 1876. Christine was born in 
Switzerland. Johann was 35, and Christine was 23 years of age when they 
married. They had 11 children in Germany. Their tenth child was Ernest 
Aupperle, born in Germany in 1891. 


In 1904, Johann Aupperle died in Germany at the age of 63. His widow, 
Christine, was 52 years of age, and his son, Ernest Aupperle, was 13 years 
old when Johann died. One year later, Christine and her son Ernest 
Aupperle emigrated to the Peoria area from Germany. By the 1910 
Census, Ernest was 18 years of age and worked as a hired man for Jacob 
and Minnie Kaisner in Peoria, Illinois. 


By the 1920 Census, Ernest Aupperle had moved to Taylor, Minnesota, 
and continued to work as a hired hand on a farm. Sometime before 1926, 
Ernest Aupperle moved from Minnesota to Livingston County. In 1926, 
Ernest Aupperle married Aline "Lena" Gnehm in Livingston County. Lena 
emigrated from Switzerland to Roanoke in 1900 with her parents. Ernest 
was 34, and Lena was 25 years of age when they married. 

The children of Ernest and Lena Aupperle were Elias "Eli" Aupperle, 
Willis E. Aupperle, Anna L. Aupperle, Elmer Aupperle, and Eldon "Bud" 
Aupperle. 


In the 1930 Census, the Ernest and Lena Aupperle family lived in Belle 
Prairie Township, south of Fairbury. Ernest farmed and rented his house. 


In this census, children Eli, Willis, and Ann lived at home. In 1936, 
Christine Aupperle, wife of Johann Aupperle, died in Peoria at 86. 
Christine was buried in the Springdale Cemetery in Peoria. 


By the time of the 1940 Census, Ernest and Lena Aupperle and their five 
children had moved from Belle Prairie Township to Avoca Township, 
northwest of Fairbury. The Aupperle family first lived in Avoca Township 
and farmed land owned by Ernest Lang. Mr. Aupperle started farming the 
J. W. Walton land in Sections 19 and 30 in Pleasant Ridge Township, east 
of the Avoca Township border. Mr. Aupperle then moved his family from 
Avoca Township to a house closer to the Walton farm. 


In 1946, Bud Aupperle was a freshman at Fairbury Township High 
School. Bud joined the FFA (Future Farmers of America) and eventually 
became President of that group. The agricultural instructor in that era was 
Robert "Bob" Maurer. Later in life, Bud Aupperle recounted, "We had a 
super fantastic Ag teacher. I became very active in FFA. Although I had 
three brothers (Elias, Willis, and Elmer) in FFA, they never really got that 
excited about it," Aupperle said. Bob Maurer significantly influenced Bud 
for the rest of his life. Bob Maurer (1915-2011) taught agriculture for 
many years and then became a Fairbury National Bank officer. 


In 1950, Bud Aupperle graduated from Fairbury Township High School. 
Bud was very active in the FFA and won an award for top swine 
production. Bud then attended the University of Illinois and majored in 
agriculture. 


In 1954, when he graduated from the University of Illinois, Bud was 
selected to travel and spend six months in Chile as part of the International 
Farm Youth Exchange program. After World War II, in 1947, the IFYE 
program was started to rebuild personal relations between youth from the 
USA and countries all over the world. Many years later, Bud became the 
national treasurer of the IFYE alumni and treasurer of the national IFYE 
Foundation for 18 years. 


In 1954, Eli and Elmer Aupperle, brothers of Bud Aupperle, operated a 
320-acre farm northeast of Fairbury, raising corn and soybeans. The 
brothers also had 20 milking cows and raised purebred Duroc hogs. 


After his Chile trip, Bud taught vocational agriculture at the Buckley-Loda 
high school. He was then drafted and served two years in Germany in the 
U.S. Army. After his military service, Bud worked on his Master's Degree 
at the University of Illinois. Bud then started the vocational agriculture 
program at Warren high school. Bud then worked for the W. R. Grace 
company for two years. He then taught agricultural business at Wabash 
Valley College in Mt. Carmel. In 1967, Bud was the first faculty member 
hired for the Black Hawk East Campus in Galva, Illinois, northwest of 
Peoria. In 1968, Bud married Virginia Edgington from Ohio. 


The agricultural education program at Black Hawk East Campus 
developed by Bud Aupperle became very popular with students who grew 
up on farms. The college had a unique program where students attended 
classes and worked at local jobs in the agricultural industry. Bud retired 
from Black Hawk College in 1988. He was immediately named a 
Professor Emeritus at Black Hawk. Dr. Charles Warthen, East Campus 
President, lauded Bud Aupperle as a "teacher, administrator, judging team 
coach, and friend." Bud was the first faculty member inducted into the 
Wall of Fame, and the campus quadrangle was named in Aupperle's honor. 


After attending 49 National FFA Conventions, Bud decided not to attend 
his 50th FFA National Convention in 2021. He decided to send his great- 
great-nephew, John Aupperle, President of the Maroa-Forsyth FFA 
Chapter, to represent him and his wife, Virginia. Bud has received many 
awards from the FFA, including the Forever Blue Circle membership 
award for his planned gift to the FFA, a percentage of his estate. 


In 2022, Professor Emeritus Eldon "Bud" Aupperle and his wife Virginia 
decided to enhance the Aupperle Recognition Fund with a $50,000 
donation to the Black Hawk College Foundation. The gift will be used 
annually to provide a $5,000 award to a student selected as the 
Outstanding Agricultural Graduate. 


Bud and Virginia Aupperle live in northeast Henry County, 40 miles 
northwest of Peoria. Bud continues to be active in supporting Black Hawk 
College, the FFA, and various agricultural education programs. 


Eldon R. "Bud" Aupperle who grew up on a farm northeast of 
Fairbury 


CHAPTER 29 


Tiling Revolutionized Farming 


About 10,000 years ago, the last glacier retreated from the Fairbury area. 
The glacier leveled the farmland and left excellent soil. The downside of 
the flat land was there was no easy way for water to drain from the fields. 
As a result, about half the farmland was either swampland or slough. The 
swampy farmland was one of the reasons that Livingston County was the 
last part of Illinois to be settled. 


Standing water leads to vast populations of mosquitoes. These mosquitoes 
transmitted malaria to the early Fairbury area settlers. Francis Townsend 
was born and grew up on his father's farm just east of Fairbury. Later in 
life, Francis led a national movement to implement an old-age national 
pension plan. The Townsend Movement helped convince President 
Roosevelt to implement the Social Security program we have today. 
Francis Townsend is still referred to as the father of the Social Security 
system. 


In his autobiography, Francis recounted that he was in poor health the 
whole time he grew up in Fairbury. The symptoms he described are typical 
of a person who had contracted malaria. The Townsend farm also 
periodically flooded because there was no place for the rainwater to drain 
away. 


Drainage has been a problem for flatlands for thousands of years. One age- 
old solution is to dig drainage ditches to drain the soil. Trenches alone still 
do not provide optimum drainage for crop production. In Europe, farmers 
studied the habits of animals to see if they could help solve the drainage 
problem. The farmers studied beavers and moles. One inventor decided to 
create the mole plow that would dig hollow tunnels in the soil like moles. 
Mole plows are still sold and used in England today. In England, new mole 
tunnels are made each farming season. 


Fairbury area farmers tried the mole plows. They work the best when there 
is some clay in the soil to help retain the tunnel shape. Mole plows did not 


work in Livingston County because we have several feet of black silt loam 
topsoil with very little clay content. The tunnels quickly collapsed because 
of a lack of clay content. Area farmers then tried nailing two boards 
together and placed the inverted V shape in their fields. The wood quickly 
deteriorated, and this solution did not work either. 


One of the first recorded uses of fired clay tile was in 1875. Various sizes 
of tile were shipped from Bushnell to Chatsworth. The pipe was priced at a 
dollar value per thousand feet of tile. The two-inch tile cost $50, the four- 
inch was $110, and the ten-inch was $410 per thousand feet. Farmer John 
Reinford bought 800 ten-inch tiles and installed them in his field. In 
today's dollars, the $410 cost would be equivalent to $9,673. 


Word spread quickly that the clay drainage tile successfully solved the 
drainage problem. Tile factories were established in Odell, Dwight, and 
Cornell. Two Fairbury farmers set up large tile factories on their farms. 
These included Rufus C. Straight and James McDowell. Mr. Straights tile 
factory was built in 1881 and was located where the Dos Fuentes 
restaurant is now located on the south side of Route 24, west of Fairbury. 
Mr. McDowell's tile factory was in Section 22 of Avoca Township. 
Beautiful illustrations of Fairbury's two tile factories are shown in the 1888 
book Portrait and Biographical Album of Livingston County by the 
Chapman Brothers. 


In the 1880s, there was no electricity available to power these tile 
factories. A horse team was attached to an arm, and they walked in a fixed 
circle. The output from this system powered a rotating shaft. This shaft 
operated a big plunger that forced the clay through a tile die, forming a 
continuous clay tube. 


The clay tube was then cut into about one-foot lengths and loaded onto a 
wheelbarrow. The workers moved the loaded wheelbarrow to a drying 
shed. The workers lifted the clay tubes from the wheelbarrow and set them 
onto a slatted floor to dry. They were stacked into an updraft square kiln 
when they were dry and fired for about three days and nights. The tile then 
cooled down for about three days. At that point, the tile was hardened and 
ready to be installed in a farmer's field. 


Mr. Straight's tile factory used coal mined in Fairbury as the heat source to 
fire his tile. Because his factory was so large, he was a significant 
customer of Fairbury coal mines. 


The first couple of years of tile usage in Fairbury were wet seasons, and 
farmers were impressed by how well the new tile drained their fields and 
increased their crop production. Then a dry season occurred. Some farmers 
panicked and ripped out their new field tiles. Other farmers plugged their 
tile outlets, trying to keep the moisture in their parched fields. One 
pessimist even said that anyone might have known that tiling was all 
wrong because if the tile were needed, God would have put them in the 
ground in the beginning. 


Some reactionaries forgot that the drain tile destroyed the breeding places 
of the mosquito and completely blotted out the chills and fever of malaria. 
The frog choruses of spring and summer evenings became a forgotten 
amusement. 


As the years went by, tiling became an accepted practice on Fairbury area 
farms. By 1890, Livingston County set a record for the most grain 
production ever obtained. The average productivity of area farms was at 
least doubled with the implementation of clay tile. The price of tiled 
farmland increased dramatically compared to land with no drainage. 


The installation of clay drainage tiles was a revolutionary event for 
Fairbury area farms. The tile converted worthless swampy land into some 
of the most productive farmland on the planet. Tiling also dramatically 
improved the quality of life for Fairbury residents because it eliminated the 
constant threat of contracting malaria. 


Massive tile factory in 1888 on the Rufus C. Straight farm west of 
Fairbury 


"fees. 8Tiue Factory oF J.W.M® DOWELL, SEC. 22. AVOCA TOWNSHIP. 


Portrait and biographical album of Livingston County, Ill, (1888) -page 802 
Mr. McDowell's farm and tile factory in 1888. 


CHAPTER 30 
Young Woman Saved from Life of Servitude 


In 1879, Fairbury was rocked by a scandal that almost resulted in the 
lynching of a dastardly criminal. This story began with the birth of Annie 
Manning in 1861 in Wapella, Illinois, 25 miles south of Bloomington. 
Annie was the daughter of Edward Manning and Bridget Mumon. 


In 1879, eighteen-year-old Annie Manning received a letter from her 
cousin, Mollie Stewart. Mollie told Annie that she could have a job in a 
Fairbury hotel waiting on tables for $3 a week. Annie wrote back to Mollie 
that she was coming to Fairbury to take the job. 


States Attorney Murdock in Pontiac then received information that a 
chaste young woman had been decoyed to the brothel of Leonard Gardner 
in Fairbury. Furthermore, she was being detained against her will to force 
her into prostitution. 


Mr. Murdock dispatched Z. T. Hanna and D. A. Fraley to Gardner's house 
to ascertain the facts. His house was northwest of Fairbury, just outside 
city limits. At first, Mr. Gardner refused to allow the two men to question 
the young lady. They then applied some trickery and were able to get an 
interview with the young lady. She gave her name as Annie Manning from 
Wapella in DeWitt County. She was very frightened and sad about her 
situation. Annie recounted how her cousin Mollie Stewart had told her 
about the Fairbury job offer for $3 per week. 


Not knowing that her cousin had gone to the everlasting bad, she traveled 
to Fairbury to take the job. Annie Manning was met at the Fairbury train 
depot by Mr. Gardner and Mollie Stewart. He forced Annie Manning to 
travel to his house, where she discovered it was a house of prostitution. 


Annie further reported that she was being held against her will. Mr. 
Gardner had threatened her and tried to force her into prostitution. Annie 
wanted to leave the house but was afraid for her life. 


Fraley and Hanna then returned to town, and a State's Warrant for Leonard 
Gardner and Mollie Stewart was sworn out by E. T. Hanna, the Fairbury 
Constable. All three men went to the Gardner house at 11 PM to make the 
arrests. When they informed Mr. Gardner that he was being arrested, he 
swore that he would not be taken into custody. Mr. Gardner ran up the 
stairs and stopped when he reached the top step. He then drew a pistol and 
swore he would kill Hanna if he attempted to arrest him. 


Mr. Gardner did not know that Fairbury Marshal John Allum was already 
in his home and upstairs. When Marshal Allum presented a cocked pistol 
into the face of Mr. Gardner, he surrendered and gave his gun to Allum. 
Hanna then arrested Mr. Gardner. 


After some considerable "palavering," Gardner gave his gold watch and 
chain as security for his appearance in the court of Squire Hanna on 
Monday morning. Miss Manning was escorted to the home of Marshal 
Allum at his Third Street residence. She remained there until she went 
home the following Tuesday with her father. 


The court officers made one mistake when they arrested Leonard Gardner 
and Mollie Stewart. They forgot to remove the trunk of Annie Manning 
from the brothel. The trunk had been broken into when it was later 
retrieved, and incriminating letters she had written had been removed. 


Deep anger was expressed by all classes of Fairbury citizens when they 
learned of the dastardly and vicious attempt to ruin an innocent girl. 
Several citizens suggested that only "Judge Lynch" should remove this vile 
man from the community. 


Both Leonard Gardner and Mollie Stewart were found guilty of 
kidnapping Miss Annie Manning for the purposes of prostitution and 
sentenced to 18 months in Joliet prison. 


The Pantagraph recounted that Leonard Gardner kept a house of ill-fame 
in Bloomington several years before in the rear of Gilman's drug store. The 
Pantagraph called him "a dirty villain." 


The wife of Mr. Gardner then requested a divorce. She reported that he 
had given himself up to the use of intoxicating liquors and was habitually 


drunk for two years. Mrs. Gardner alleged that her husband was 
quarrelsome and used abusive language toward her. She also reported that 
on February 1, 1879, he attempted to take her life with a loaded revolver. 
The court granted her a divorce. 


After serving his time at Joliet prison, Leonard H. Gardner married Miss 
Clara Simons at Nathan's boarding house in Bloomington in April 1884. 
After just 16 months of marriage, Mr. Gardner was arrested and thrown in 
Springfield jail for beating his wife. Officers W. J. Camp and Frank Gall 
made the arrest. 


When Mr. Gardner was bailed out of jail, he declared he would kill the 
men who jailed him. Mr. Gardner procured two 44-caliber revolvers and 
told friends he did not think the officers would arrest him now. 


Mr. Gardner then hid in a hallway on East Washington Street in 
Springfield and waited for the two officers to go by him on their patrol. 
Mr. Gardner shot both of the officers. Officer Camp returned fire and 
killed Mr. Gardner. Officer Camp died immediately, and Officer Gall died 
a few days later from his injuries. Thousands of people attended the 
funeral of the two slain officers. 


Annie Manning went on to live an ordinary life. She first married George 
Cheesmond. When he died in 1918, Annie then married William Leroux. 
She died in 1934 in Michigan. 


The only other trace of Mollie Stewart was an 1864 Springfield newspaper 
story where Lucinda Taylor was arrested and fined $20 for keeping a 
house of ill-fame. Molly Stewart, Frank Burrill, Fanny Sticknoy, and 
Carrie Deans were arrested and fined $10 for being inmates of a house of 
ill-fame. No family genealogical connection could be established between 
Mollie Stewart and Annie Manning. 


Given the fact that Leonard Gardner later murdered two Springfield police 
officers in 1885, the four Fairbury men who arrested him in 1879 were 
lucky they did not become involved in a gunfight with him. 


WHISKEY caused a triple tragedy in Springfield last 
Sunday. Leonard S. Gardner, while crazed with drink, 
shot and killed Police Officers Frederick Gall and William 
J. Camp and was himself killed in the fight. He had sworn 
to kill his wife and would have done so had he reached 
home alive. It is the most terrible tragedy that has ever 
occurred in Sangamon County. 


Former Fairbury resident Leonard Gardner murdered two 
Springfield police officers in 1885. 


CHAPTER 31 


Fairbury Poet, Artist, and Sign Maker 


Ralph V. Romig was a well-known and popular Fairbury citizen widely 
known for his sign painting abilities. The story of the Romig family began 
with the birth of Peter H. Romig in Pennsylvania in 1840. In the 1860 U.S. 
Census, Peter was a 19-year-old apprentice to grain miller Benjamin 
Weitzell in Allentown, Pennsylvania. He then moved to Lafayette, 
Indiana, and enlisted in the Indiana 150th Infantry Company B in February 
of 1865. The Civil War ended with the surrender of General Lee to 
General Grant in Appomattox on April 9, 1865. Corporal Peter Romig 
mustered out of the military in August of 1865. 


After the Civil War ended, Peter Romig married Mary Elliot Lisk in 1867 
in Tippecanoe County, Indiana. By the 1870 Census, Peter and Mary had 
moved to Fairbury. Peter's occupation in Fairbury was grain miller. After 
they arrived in Fairbury, Peter and Mary had three children. 


Peter and Mary later got divorced. In 1886, at the age of 44, Peter married 
16-year-old Mary Hannah Cooper (1870-1945). They had two sons in 
Fairbury. Ralph Jackson Romig was born in 1887, and Burrie Varnald 
Romig was born in 1890. In the 1890 Census, Peter Romig owned a home 
on Maple Street. 


Burrie V. Romig married Minnie Della Wince in 1908. Burrie and Minnie 
Romig had two sons. Ralph Vernal Romig was born in 1911 in Fairbury. 
He was named after his uncle, Ralph J. Romig. Ralph V. Romig's brother 
Floyd Romig was born in 1915 in Fairbury. Burrie and Minnie were 
relatively poor, and they lived in a discarded coal mining shack when their 
boys were born. 


In 1917, America entered World War I. A large group of young Fairbury 
men enlisted in June of 1917, including Burrie Romig. He reported that he 
lived in Fairbury and worked for the Chatsworth Produce Company on his 
draft registration card. No further record of Burrie's military service in 
WWI was found. 


Ralph J. Romig was inducted into the military in April of 1918 at Pontiac, 
Illinois. He took his basic training at Camp Dodge in Iowa. Ralph J. 
Romig fought in WWI in France. In battle, he was severely gassed. 
Although he initially survived the mustard gas attack, he never fully 
recovered after the war. He returned to Fairbury and died in 1945. 


Ralph V. Romig and Floyd Romig grew up in Fairbury in the early 1920s. 
They lived with their father on West Cherry Street. Horses were still being 
used, and the boys got to see and visit a local blacksmith shop. They 
would go to the train deport and watch the TP&W steam locomotives 
cough and belch black smoke as they went through Fairbury. The boys 
would get warm from the pot-bellied stove inside the depot in the winter. 
They also liked the gumball machines inside the depot. 


On a hot summer day, the boys would get a cool drink from the Fairbury 
city well on Locust Street. Everyone in town used the same cup at the well. 
The boys loved to climb on top of the two cannons in Central Park. Ralph 
and Floyd also enjoyed the circus that came to town every summer. They 
got to see the wild animal act and the human fire-eater. Band concerts 
were also a favorite activity, including buying a bag of peanuts for a 
nickel. 


In June each year, Ralph and Floyd would go to the candy store and buy 
firecrackers for the Fourth of July. Their father told them to handle the 
fireworks very carefully, or they could lose an eye. The boys liked ice 
skating on the frozen pound formed when Sunken Park was filled with 
water. 


Ralph V. Romig attended Fairbury schools through the eighth grade. 
Ralph read Longfellow's poem "Children's Hour " at an early age. This 
poem inspired a life-long interest in poetry. Around 1928, when he was 16 
years old, Ralph started his 52-year-long career as a sign painter. He began 
his career by lettering milk cans. He then graduated to painting "No 
Hunting" signs and finally painted billboards. 


In the 1930 Census, Ralph lived with his parents at 513 West Elm Street. 
His father, Burrie Romig, was the proprietor of a poultry house. Eighteen- 


year-old Ralph V. Romig listed his occupation as a helper at his father's 
poultry house. 


In 1931, twenty-one-year-old Ralph Romig married Helen Hoops in 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. In the 1940 Census, Ralph and Hellen lived in 
Fairbury with their sons Donald and James. By this Census, Ralph had 
learned the trade of sign painting. 


Ralph and Hellen divorced in Fairbury. In 1952, he married Edna Kathryn 
Goff in Dwight, Illinois. Ralph continued working as a sign painter in 
Fairbury. 


The September 1971 Blade ran an article about Ralph and his wife 
winning awards at the Fairbury Fair for their painting. The article 
recounted that Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Romig operated the Romig Sign Art 
Company in Fairbury. The report also noted the couple had won 14 
ribbons over the years for their paintings at the Fairbury Fair. 


In September of 1980, the Pantagraph interviewed Ralph Romig about his 
recently self-published poetry book Nostalgic Interlude. Ralph recounted 
that he used his four and eight-line stanzas to describe his first home, his 
grandfather, his brother, the beauty and tragedy of aging, the life of a 
hobo, and the importance of the law. 


When asked why he wrote a poetry book, Ralph replied that he wanted to 
tell the truth about what he had seen during his life. Ralph wanted to leave 
a part of him behind in writing so that others might know something of 
him. 


Ralph also told the reporter that he had just visited the gravestone maker. 
He instructed the man to engrave "It's been fun" on his tombstone. Eight 
years later, in 1988, Ralph V. Romig died. He was buried in Cooper 
Cemetery southwest of Fairbury, and the words "It's been fun" are 
engraved on his tombstone. 


Ralph Romig and his ancestors were part of Fairbury's life for over 100 
years. They were valuable contributors to the growth of our community. 


THROUGH THE EYES OF A SMALL-TOWN BOY 


BACK IN THE ROARING TWENTIES; TWENTY-TWO OR TWENTY-THREE; 
I WAS THEN: BUT TEN OR TWELVE; HAPPY AND CAREFREE. 
LOVING THE WAY THAT THINGS WERE THEN; GLAD I WAS A BOY; 
A SMALL-TOWN KID; JUST GROWING UP; LIVING WAS A JOY. 


THE BLACKSMITH SHOP; WITH THE GLOWING FORGE; ITS AROMATIC SMELL; 
I WATCH THE HORSES GETTING SHOD; ACROSS FROM THE CITY WELL. 
WHERE EVERYONE DRANK FROM THE SAME TIN CUP; THEY WAITED IN LINE; 

THIS WAS BEFORE THEY HAD GERMS; OH! WHAT A WONDERFUL TIME! 


THE RAILROAD DEPOT, WITH GUM-BALL MACHINE; AND A GIANT POT- 

BELLIED STOVE. 
THE BIG STEAM ENGINES; THAT COUGHED AND SMOKED; PEOPLE WANT 
TO SHOVE. 

BRINGING A CIRCUS INTO TOWN; BILLING THE GREATEST WILD ANIMAL ACT; 
HUMAN FIRE EATER AND TWO-HEADED BOY: I SAW HIM; THAT'S A FACT! 


THE CANNONS UP IN THE CITY PARK; ON WHICH WE LOVED TO CLIMB; 


TOM MIX AT THE PICTURE SHOW; YOU COULD SEE HIM FOR A DIME. 
BAND CONCERTS HELD; ONCE A WEEK; A BAG OF PEANUTS FOR A NICKEL; 
FARMER'S DAUGHTERS; WALKING ‘ROUND; GIGGLING AND ACTING FICKLE. 


YOU COULD GET FIRECRACKERS AT THE CANDY STORE; IN JUNE AND JULY; 
YOU HAD TO HANDLE THEM CAREFULLY, FOR YOU COULD LOSE AN EYE. 
THEY HAD PENNY AND NICKEL AND QUARTER MACHINES; SOMETIMES YOU 
WON A LOT; 
WHEN DAD FOUND OUT I LOITERED THERE; I'LL NOT TELL YOU WHAT I 
GOT. 


THE SUNKEN PARK, IN THE WINTER TIME; THAT ALWAYS HAD THE 
SMOOTHEST ICE; 
ON WHICH TO SKATE OR RIDE A SLED; I TELL YOU IT WAS NICE. 
COULD I LIVE A PORTION OF MY LIFE O'ER; THIS WISH GOD GRANT TO ME; 
LET ME BE A BOY AGAIN; IN NINETEEN TWENTY-TWO OR TWENTY-THREE. 


--POEM BY RALPH V. ROMIG 


CHAPTER 32 


Weston Cemetery Provides a Glimpse of Prairie 
Before Settlement 


After the Ice Age ended about 10,000 years ago, the climate warmed, and 
the Fairbury area became prairie lands. One of the earliest Illinois maps 
from 1821 shows Livingston County was prairie grass except for trees 
along the creeks and rivers. 


The Native Americans who lived in the Fairbury area used the dry prairie 
grass to their advantage. When they saw a herd of buffalo or deer, they 
would start fires on three sides around the herd. The herd of animals was 
forced to move in the direction without any fire. The hunters would be 
waiting in this same area, and they could kill hundreds of animals within 
just a few minutes. 


Fires would often start from natural causes. The Native Americans always 
knew where the nearest creek or river was located. If a massive prairie fire 
approached them, they took refuge in the water of these creeks and rivers. 
Native Americans stayed close to water, which explains why more stone 
artifacts are often found near Indian Creek and the Vermilion River. One 
of the two known Native American burial sites in the Fairbury area was 
located where Indian Creek empties into the Vermilion River north of 
Fairbury. 


Unfortunately, no photographs are known to exist of the native prairie in 
the Fairbury area. The only information we have is written accounts of the 
native prairie from the early settlers. William T. Stackpole was one of the 
pioneer farmers in the Anchor, Illinois, area. In 1855, Mr. Stackpole took 
three teams of horses and men to start working the 2,320 acres he had 
bought from the government. Mr. Stackpole recounted that rattlesnakes, 
greenhead snakes, and mosquitoes were the most troublesome enemies that 
engaged the new farmer. Prairie wolves were also a challenge the first few 
years he broke the prairie. Stackpole said the animal threats were minor 
compared to the terrible prairie grass fires. He said the prairie grass grew 
to a height of eight feet, which provided the fuel for massive prairie fires. 


Stackpole experienced some of these prairie fires. He said there was no 
loss of human life, but there was a significant property loss. It was also 
common to see herds of deer from five to 50 animals. The skeleton of an 
American bison was found on Stackpole's Anchor farm. In 1857, 
Stackpole became one of the first residents of Fairbury. He built a house at 
the northeast corner of Maple and Webster streets, next to Marsh Park. 
This house still stands today. 


Several early pioneers in the Fairbury area described the prairie habitat in 
the 1878 Livingston County history book. They said the tall prairie grass 
waving in the wind afforded excellent hiding places for the wild prairie 
chicken, wild duck, sandhill cranes, 

and prairie wolves. Here and there, a large slough or swamp appeared, full 
of tall grasses and rank weeds, on which the crane or wild goose reared 
their offspring in security. Not a road broke the monotony of the scenery, 
and not a house or sign of a white man 

could be seen. The primary food sources for the early pioneers came from 
hunting deer, wild turkey, pigeons, opossums, ducks, geese, and quail. 
Fishing also helped. 


In 1857, the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad installed railroad tracks from 
Peoria to Indiana. The village of Weston was founded in 1867 by W. F. 
Bryan. The original town included 288 small lots, five blocks that were not 
subdivided, and a public park. Mr. Bryan hoped that Weston would grow 
in population to rival neighboring Fairbury and Chenoa. 


Around 1869, three prominent men decided the new town of Weston 
needed a cemetery. They purchased five acres of land east of Weston and 
just south of the railroad tracks. The three men were Christian Wink 
(1830-1920), John Farley, and Mr. Johnson. 


The Wink family liked to reuse the first names of Christian and Herman. 
The Christian Wink, that started the Weston cemetery in 1871, was born in 
Germany. His father was Herman Wink. Christian Wink then named a son 
after his father, Herman Wink. This Herman Wink married Katherine 
Eichenlaub. They named one of their sons Christian Elmer Wink (1892- 
1982), and Fairbury citizens commonly called him "Bud" Wink. He 
married Florence Lorine Shepherd. Bud Wink was a World War I veteran. 


Lee Orville Garber (1900-1986) was the only known Fairbury man who 
served in both World War I and World War II. He became a college 
professor and lived in several states during his college teaching career. Dr. 
Garber taught at ISU and Wesleyan before he eventually retired to 
Fairbury. He was close friends with Bud Wink. 


Around 1971, Bud Wink and Dr. Lee Garber decided that something 
should be done to preserve the virgin prairie in the Weston Cemetery. Bud 
Wink had a family interest in preserving the cemetery because his 
grandfather, Christian Wink, was one of the three men who founded the 
cemetery. Dr. Garber had an interest in preserving local history. 


Dr. Lee Garber then contacted Dale Birkenholz, a biologist at Illinois State 
University. Birkenholz visited the Weston Cemetery and was astounded to 
see all the wildflowers still growing there. Some of the wildflowers were 
so rare that he could not identify them. 


After Birkenholz visited the Weston Cemetery, a June 1971 Blade story 
was published about preserving the virgin habitat at the Weston Cemetery. 
Somehow, a Chicago college professor saw and read the June Blade article 
on the Weston Cemetery. This professor was a nationally known expert on 
prairie soils and flora. The Chicago professor immediately rushed down to 
Weston to view the site. 


All of this interest in preserving the virgin prairie at the Weston Cemetery 
led to it being designated by the State of Illinois as the Weston Cemetery 
Prairie Nature Reserve in 1972. The natural prairie at the Weston 
Cemetery has nearly one hundred native plant species. Common grasses 
include big bluestem, little bluestem, prairie dropseed, and Indian grass. 


Bud Wink and Dr. Lee Garber were the initial driving forces to preserve 
the virgin prairie at the Weston Cemetery. With the help of academic 
personnel, Yates Township personnel, and various others, future 
generations will be able to easily see how the prairie looked before the 
pioneering farmers arrived to till the land. 


Weston Cemetery is located on U.S. Route 24 between Weston 
and Fairbury 


CHAPTER 33 


Civil War Veteran and Early Fairbury 
Businessman 


Stephen Slaughter was a Civil War veteran and operated several 
businesses in Fairbury starting in the 1880s. Bert Slaughter, son of Stephen 
Slaughter, also owned several Fairbury businesses and was the Indian 
Grove Assessor for 34 years. Bert lived part of his life in the "Little 
Castle" house at 608 East Ash Street, southeast of the High School. 


The story of the Slaughter family began with the birth in 1812 of Richard 
William Slaughter in Princes Risborough, England, about 40 miles 
northwest of London. He was the son of Stephen Slaughter (1790-1837) 
and Sophia Mary Walker (1786-1883). In 1832, Richard married Phoebe 
Britnell in England. He was 20, and she was 18 when they married. 
Richard and Phoebe Slaughter had six children. Richard completed a 
seven-year apprenticeship to learn the trade of cabinet-maker in England. 


In 1844, the Richard Slaughter family emigrated from England to Chicago. 
Two years later, they settled near Tremont in Tazewell County. Richard 
Slaughter went to work at his trade as a cabinet-maker in Tremont. The 
youngest child of Richard and Phoebe Slaughter, Stephen Edward 
Slaughter, was born in Tremont in 1846. 


Unfortunately, Richard Slaughter died in 1849 at the age of 37 in Tremont. 
His wife, Phoebe, was 36 years old. Stephen E. Slaughter was only three 
years old when his father died. Three years later, Phoebe married Hiram 
Walker in Tremont. Hiram and Phoebe Walker had two children. 


Stephen E. Slaughter received his education in the common schools in 
Tazewell County. Stephen remained on the home farm until September 
1864, when he enlisted in Company A of the 108th Regiment of the 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry. Stephen was only five feet three inches tall 
when he enlisted. The biggest battle that Stephen's unit fought in was the 
Battle of Spanish Fort in March of 1865 in Baldwin County, Alabama. 
During the 13-day conflict, his regiment captured many Confederate 


prisoners. Eighteen-year-old Private Slaughter, with his small stature, was 
put in charge of all the Confederate prisoners. One day after this battle 
ended, General Lee surrendered to General Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse. 


After the war, Stephen did farm work and attended school for one year. He 
briefly worked as a clerk in a store in Tremont but then returned to farm 
work. In 1870, he married Elva M. Amsbury, who was also born in 
Tremont. Elva had attended school with Stephen. He was 24, and she was 
17 when they married. They had three children. 


In 1876, Herbert C. "Bert" Slaughter, the only son of Stephen and Elva 
Slaughter, was born in Tremont. In 1884, Stephen sold his Tremont farm, 
and the family moved to Fairbury. Stephen was 38 years old, and he began 
an eight-year partnership with Mrs. L. J. Pfau in the butchering business. 
Eight-year-old son Bert Slaughter started to attend Fairbury schools. 

In 1892, Stephen sold his interest in the butchering business and went into 
the grocery business with Mr. Albert Sutton, who later sold out to Albert 
Swapp. One year later, Stephen sold his interest in the grocery store and 
entered the real estate business. Stephen focused on buying and selling 
farms. Stephen Slaughter owned 33 acres in Livingston County and 120 
acres in Shelby County. Since he was a Civil War veteran, Stephen was 
very active in the GAR (Grand Army of the Republic) in the Aaron 
Weider Post 75 in Fairbury. 


In 1918, the Vermilion River north of Fairbury had a shallow spot one 
mile west and one mile south of the current bridge across the Vermilion on 
First Street. Before the bridge was built at the intersection of First Street 
and the Vermilion River, people crossed the river at the shallow spot 
known as Tucker's Ford. 


Stephen Slaughter owned 33 acres by Tucker's Ford, but the farmland was 
on the north side of the Vermilion River. One Saturday afternoon in July 
of 1918, seventy-two-year-old Stephen Slaughter decided to check his 
wheat crop on his farm north of Fairbury. Stephen drove his automobile to 
Tucker's Ford and left the car on the south side of the river. Stephen waded 
across the Vermilion River to his farm on the north side of the river. 


When Stephen Slaughter had not returned home by Saturday night, his son 
Bert Slaughter and his grandson Ralph Slaughter drove out to Tucker's 
Ford to check on him. They waded across the Vermilion River, and Ralph 
Slaughter found his grandfather's body in the timber next to the wheat 
field. 


The funeral for Stephen Slaughter was held in Fairbury, and he was buried 
in Graceland Cemetery. Elva Slaughter, the widow of Stephen Slaughter, 
lived to be 84 years old and died in 1937. She was buried with her husband 
in Graceland Cemetery. 


Stephen Slaughter was a Civil War veteran, and he operated several 
businesses in Fairbury starting in the 1880s. Stephen also farmed north of 
Fairbury and owned land in Shelby County. His son, Bert Slaughter, 
became a very popular Fairbury citizen, and he lived part of his life in the 
"Little Castle" house at 608 East Ash southeast of the High School. 


Stephen Slaughter was a Civil War veteran and Fairbury 
businessman. 


CHAPTER 34 
Fairbury Businessman and Township Official 


Herbert C. "Bert" Slaughter, son of Stephen Slaughter, owned several 
Fairbury businesses and was the Indian Grove Assessor for 34 years. Bert 
lived part of his life in the "Little Castle" house at 608 East Ash Street, 
southeast of the High School. 


The story of Bert Slaughter began when his father moved the family from 
Tremont to Fairbury in 1884. After they moved to Fairbury, eight-year-old 
Bert Slaughter started to attend Fairbury schools. Bert Slaughter graduated 
with the Class of 1897 from Fairbury Township High School. The Class of 
1897 only had nine graduates. These nine graduates were Leslie D. Baird, 
Bert C. Slaughter, Lucretia Dimmick, Francis F. Moran, Ella F. Jones, 
Bessie C. Cramer, Anna S. Garber, Pearl Moates, and Jessie C. Cramer. 


The graduation ceremony was held at the Fairbury Opera House, located at 
the northwest corner of Locust and Fifth Streets. That Opera House was 
built in 1870 and burned down in 1974. Bert was the featured speaker at 
graduation and gave a speech where he predicted what the world would be 
like in 1997, one-hundred years in the future. Several of Bert's predictions 
have come true. 


Also, in 1897, the Rockwood family moved to Fairbury from Gibson City. 
Fourteen-year-old Gertrude Rockwood started to attend Fairbury 
Township High School. After graduation, Bert acquired knowledge of 
photography and became an expert in that field. Bert took a financial 
interest in a photographic business. 


In 1898, Bert sold his Fairbury photography business, and he then bought 
a gallery at Odell. Two years later, Bert sold the Odell gallery at a 
significant profit. Bert then accepted a job with Sweet, Wallach & Co. 
This Chicago company manufactured and distributed photo stock and 
supplies in the Midwest. Bert was initially very successful as an inside 
salesman working from the company office. Because of this success, Bert 
was sent out as a traveling salesman for six years, covering the states of 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ohio. 


In the 1900 U.S. Census, twenty-three-year-old Bert Slaughter lived on 
Elm Street with his parents and sister Emma Slaughter. Bert listed his 
occupation as a photographer. In 1902, Gertrude Rockwood graduated 
from Fairbury Township High School. 


In 1904, while Bert was a traveling salesman, he was held up and robbed 
near Milwaukee Avenue in Chicago. He was going to his hotel room when 
he was seized from behind by one man while another man pressed a 
revolver against his head. The robbers took $35 in cash, a diamond ring 
valued at $225, and his watch. 


After being a traveling salesman for six years and being robbed in 
Chicago, Bert quit his job and decided to settle down in Fairbury. He 
married Miss Gertrude E. Rockwood in 1906. Miss Rockwood was a 
native of Illinois. Her father, Ralph W. Rockwood, was the Walton 
Brothers' Grocery department manager. He was 29, and she was 22 when 
they married. They had two sons, Ralph Edward and Harry Bruce 
Slaughter. 


In 1907, Bert Slaughter and Ro Bartlett organized the Illinois Card & 
Novelty Co. of Fairbury. They began business with machinery propelled 
entirely by foot power. All of their presses were later upgraded to be 
operated by electricity. Their job printing office was supplied with all 
kinds of up-to-date machinery necessary for their business. The company 
printed and manufactured cards and calendars and offered photo supplies. 
This business was very successful and grew rapidly. 


In the 1910 Census, Bert and Gertrude Slaughter lived with their son 
Ralph on First Street. They owned their home, and Bert's occupation was a 
commercial salesman of novelties. Gertrude Slaughter was an active 
member of the Lo Zang club. This group was a bridge card-playing club 
that raised money and supported various Fairbury charitable causes. 


In the 1920 Census, the Bert Slaughter family lived on East Elm Street. 
Bert's widowed mother, Elva Slaughter, also lived with the family. 
Unfortunately, Gertrude Slaughter died in 1927, and she was only 43 years 
old. She was buried in Graceland Cemetery. 


By 1925, Bert owned another business named Slaughter's Radio Shop. He 
was the exclusive dealer for Atwater-Kent, Erla, Gilfillan, and Freshman 
Masterpiece radio receivers. 


In 1929, Bert Slaughter married Cora M. Ele. Bert was 52, and Cora was 
46 years old when they married. In 1930, the Bert Slaughter family lived 
at 110 East Elm Street. The household included Bert, his second wife 
Cora, his mother Elva, and his son Harry Slaughter. In the 1930 Census, 
Bert listed his occupation as township assessor. Bert was the Indian Grove 
assessor for 34 years. 


In 1937, Elva Slaughter, mother of Bert Slaughter, died at the age of 84. 
She was buried with her husband at Graceland Cemetery. According to the 
1939 Fairbury telephone book, Bert Slaughter moved to the brick home at 
608 East Ash. This house still stands today and is often called the "Little 
Castle" house. Thomas Dizy George was the mason who built the Thomas 
A. Beach "Lion House" in 1872 on East Hickory Street. According to real 
estate tax records, the Little Castle house was built in 1870. One report in 
the Pontiac Daily Leader reported that T. D. George was the builder of the 
Beach house and the Little Castle house. 


In the 1940 Census, Bert Slaughter was 63 years old, and he reported his 
occupation as a car insurance salesman. The 1959 Fairbury telephone book 
lists Bert Slaughter as still living at 608 East Ash Street. In 1960, Bert's 
second wife, Cora Slaughter, died at the age of 77. Cora was buried with 
her first husband, Charles A. States, in Indiana. 


The 1962 phone book reports that Bert Slaughter moved to 606 East Ash, 
in the center of the block where the Little Castle house stands. Bert 
Slaughter died in 1969 at the age of 93. He was buried at Graceland 
Cemetery with his first wife, Gertrude Slaughter. 


Bert Slaughter was an enterprising man who started several businesses in 
Fairbury. He was the Indian Grove township assessor for 34 years. Bert 
also lived in the iconic Little Castle house at 608 East Ash for about 20 
years. 


"Little Castle" house at 608 East Ash Street was built in 1870. Bert 
Slaughter lived in this house from approximately 1939 until 1961. 


CHAPTER 35 


Five Years Since Marsh Park Renovation 
Completed 


It has been five years since the Fairbury Improvement Group tackled the 
massive project of refurbishing Marsh Park. Over the years, this park had 
decayed to the point of being unusable by Fairbury residents. The 
restrooms had been non-functional for several years. 


The first step in this renovation project was to develop a computer drawing 
of the existing condition of the park. All buildings, sidewalks, and trees 
were measured and entered into a computer drafting program. 


The next step was to carefully review North Park and determine what 
features were valued the most by Fairbury citizens. The centerpiece of 
North Park is the swimming pool. One of the other most attractive features 
of North Park is the long ten-foot-wide sidewalks. Another popular feature 
is the large screened-in pavilion with abundant shelving and electrical 
outlets for warming food. North Park also has all its playground equipment 
consolidated in one play area with wood mulch. The sidewalks at North 
Park also are well lighted at night. 


A comparison between North Park and Marsh Park was then performed. 
The first obvious shortcoming of Marsh Park was the lack of a centerpiece 
attraction. A water feature was first considered for Marsh Park. This water 
feature was ruled out because the leaves and twigs from the old-growth 
trees in Marsh Park would continuously plug up any water-based system. 


The next centerpiece idea was to construct a large gazebo at Marsh Park. 
Many gazebos have a raised floor so a band could sit on the raised deck. A 
gazebo design with no raised floor was selected for several reasons at 
Marsh Park. A new bandstand negated the need for a raised floor for a 
band. New sidewalks would meet under the gazebo and allow pedestrians 
and bicyclists to pass directly through the gazebo. 


An Internet search found a photograph of an attractive gazebo design. The 
gazebo at Veteran's Memorial Park on Locust Street was measured, and it 
had a 20-foot outer diameter. Since Marsh Park is much larger than the 
Veteran's Memorial Park, a 22-foot outer diameter was selected for the 
new Marsh Park Gazebo. The new Marsh Park gazebo was designed using 
a computer drafting program. The finished design had 497 individual 
pieces of wood. 


For the new Marsh Park bandstand design, existing designs at parks in 
Pontiac and Metamora were reviewed. The Fairbury Marsh Park bandstand 
plan is a scaled-down version of the facility in the Metamora park. 


Since one of the popular features of North Park is the screened-in pavilion, 
the decision was made to frame and screen the existing building in the 
northeast corner of Marsh Park. The accessible food shelves and electrical 
outlets at North Park were copied for the Marsh Park screened-in pavilion. 
Because the screened-in building at North Park is on the west edge of 
Fairbury, a small mesh screen had to be used to prevent excessive winds 
inside that pavilion. The small mesh screen keeps in the heat, so two 
substantial exhaust fans are operated at North Park to keep it cooler. 


Marsh Park is not on the edge of town like North Park, so a larger mesh 
screen was selected. This larger mesh screen eliminated the need to add 
large exhaust fans at Marsh Park. 


One of the critical features of any park is modern and clean restrooms. The 
restroom building at Marsh Park was first constructed as a gazebo 
bandstand with below-ground bathrooms over 100 years ago. When the 
wood gazebo reached its useful life, the building was converted to a 
restroom. Unfortunately, the plumbing had decayed, and the bathrooms 
were not functional for the last four years. A thorough study of the 
building revealed that it could be refurbished and be compliant with all 
ADA (Americans with Disability Act) regulations. 


The interior walls of the restroom were unsightly concrete blocks. A 
search was conducted for a robust wall material that would withstand 
vandalism. It was found that Steidinger's Meats utilized a plastic wall 
material made by a Wisconsin firm. The restroom walls were studded out 
with new wood. The new plastic walls were screwed to the new wood 


studs. New toilets, sinks, ADA grab bars, exhaust fans, electric hand 
dryers, and LED lighting were added to create attractive and robust 
restrooms. 


When the Marsh Park design was initially completed, it was assumed the 
old restroom was connected to the city sewers. A study of the drain system 
discovered the old bathroom was still draining to a septic tank in the park. 
The old septic tank had failed structurally. The Fairbury city crew 
immediately ran a new plastic drain line from the restroom to a city 
sanitary sewer on Ash Street. The same team also ran a new one-inch 
plastic water line to feed the refurbished bathrooms. 


The City of Fairbury crew poured over 1,100 feet of beautiful new curved 
walkways to provide more walking sidewalks like North Park. Damaged 
portions of the old perimeter sidewalks were also replaced with new 
concrete. 


The three pavilions at Marsh Park were built in 1957 by the Fairbury Lions 
Club. Inspections showed all three buildings were in remarkably good 
shape, even though they were 60 years old. One pavilion was screened-in, 
and the other two buildings were painted. 


The main entrance sign to the park had severely deteriorated. A new sign 
was created, and the support poles were painted. The small basketball 
court in the park's northeast corner had a cracked concrete court, and the 
south hoop was missing. The Fairbury city crew poured a new concrete 
court. A south hoop and support structure were also installed. The 
scattered playground equipment at Marsh Park was relocated to one central 
wood-mulched area, identical to the layout at North Park. 


Two historic murals were created and mounted to the south side of the 
restroom. They depict the rich history of the Marsh and Stackpole families. 
The Marsh and Stackpole houses still stand and are adjacent to Marsh 
Park. 


The City of Fairbury and the Prairie Lands Foundation paid material costs 
for the park renovation. After many thousands of hours of volunteer labor, 
Marsh Park was entirely refurbished. Since the re-dedication of this park, 
the screen-in pavilion has been booked every summer weekend. Fairbury 


citizens can call 815-674-3660 to reserve a facility at either Marsh Park or 
North Park. 
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Marsh Park 2017 gazebo erection crew. Left-to-right includes 
Dennis Helmers, Brad Maley, Dale Maley, Wayne Varner, and 
Steve Endres. 


CHAPTER 36 
Colorful Founder of Cropsey 


The village of Cropsey and Cropsey Township were named in honor of 
Andrew Jackson Cropsey. The story of Andrew Cropsey began with his 
birth on December 22, 1823, in Niagara County, New York. His parents 
were Daniel W. Cropsey (1797-1882) and Elizabeth Straight Cropsey 
(1797-1871). Andrew left home to go to Cincinnati to become a lawyer. In 
1847, he married Maria Jane Harrington (1825-1874). She was an 
accomplished daughter of a widow living in the suburbs of Cincinnati. She 
was skilled at sewing and made dresses for a neighborhood clientele. 


A.J. Cropsey had four sons with his first wife. The four sons were Daniel 
Burns Cropsey, Louis Edward Cropsey, Allen J. Cropsey, and Cassius M. 
Cropsey. Two additional sons died in infancy. 


After two years of practice as a lawyer in Cincinnati, he moved to Will 
County, where his parents had moved. In 1854, Andrew moved to what is 
now Cropsey Township. He was the first settler in the Cropsey area. A.J. 
Cropsey did not remain long. He moved to Fairbury, the nearest railroad 
point to his farm. 


Fairbury was founded in 1857 by Caleb Patten when the railroad tracks 
were laid. In 1859, Mr. Patton disposed of his interest in the town lots to 
Andrew J. Cropsey. Mr. Cropsey became the primary real estate developer 
in the new village of Fairbury. 


In the 1860 U.S. Census, A.J. Cropsey was shown living in Indian Grove 
Township. His occupation was listed as a farmer. He had $8,000 in real 
estate and $2,000 in his personal estate. This net worth would be 
equivalent to $288,000 in today's dollars. 


In April of 1960, A.J. Cropsey was selected to be a representative at the 
famous Wigwam Illinois Republican convention held in Decatur, Illinois. 
The term wigwam was borrowed from the Native American term for a 
temporary structure. The gathering was conducted on May 9, 1860, and 


involved some 2,500 people. A 100 feet wide and 70 feet deep tent was 
procured from a local circus company to house the crowd. 


The Illinois Republicans adopted a resolution stating, "That Abraham 
Lincoln is the first choice of Illinois for the Presidency, and that our 
delegates be instructed to use all honorable means for his nomination at 
the Chicago convention, and to cast their votes as a unit for him." Less 
than a week later, the National Republican Convention opened in Chicago, 
and the Illinois Republicans kept their word and nominated Lincoln for 
President. A.J Cropsey likely met Abraham Lincoln at this nominating 
convention. 


Within about a year and a half after attending the Decatur convention, A.J. 
Cropsey helped organize the 129th Illinois Infantry. The regiment was 
organized on September 8, 1862, with George P. Smith, of Dwight, as 
Colonel; Henry Case, of Winchester, Lieutenant Colonel; and A. J. 
Cropsey, of Fairbury, Major. Mr. Cropsey recruited Fairbury area men to 
form Company E. 


After the Civil War ended, he moved his family to the Lincoln, Nebraska, 
area. He was one of the early developers of Lincoln. Some of his Civil 
War comrades from Fairbury moved with him to Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Mr. Cropsey's first wife died in 1874 when he was 51 years old. Andrew 
then married thirty-three-year-old Emma Francis Rockwood (1842 - 
1917). She was the daughter of John and Delia (Cummings) Rockwood. 
Emma made the trek, with her parents, from Vermont to McHenry County, 
Illinois, by wagon train when she was five years old. 


Emma grew to adulthood on her father's farm and became a school 
teacher. In 1875 she took a teaching job in Lincoln, Nebraska. Emma 
returned home that summer but was followed by a young widower she had 
met in Nebraska. Emma married Andrew J. Cropsey in August of 1875 in 
McHenry County, Illinois. 


A.J. Cropsey became one of Lincoln, Nebraska's major real estate 
developers. He was prominent in developing University Place and 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. Cropsey was elected to the state senate in 
1870 while he conducted a significant real estate business and was a 


partner in Capitol Mills. The following year, A.J. Cropsey built a large 
house at 1421 H St. on land he purchased from Governor David Butler. 
Cropsey purchased all of Block 151, directly south of the Capitol, from the 
governor. It immediately became unclear if the land was ever technically 
Butler's to sell. There were no records showing that Butler had bought the 
property from the state as he claimed. 


Cropsey began construction of his large, two-story, brick and stone, 15- 
room home on two of the 12 lots on the block in 1870. Described in detail 
as the Meier House in Bess Streeter Aldrich's "Spring Came On Forever," 
the home, one of the finest in the city, was completed in 1871. 


In the spring of 1871, soon after taking office for his third term, eleven 
articles of impeachment were brought against Governor Butler. The first 
charged him with misusing some $16,000 from the state school fund. 
Butler had allegedly made personal use of this money to purchase lots in 
the new city of Lincoln. Butler sold some of these lots to A.J. Cropsey. 
Butler was suspended from office by the Supreme Court and subsequently 
tried by the State Senate. He was convicted on the first charge, although 
the remaining ten were dropped. The Supreme Court then removed him 
from office on June 2, 1871. 


A.J. Cropsey suffered several financial reversals. After one of these 
failures, he relocated to Texas from Lincoln, Nebraska. From there, he 
returned to Lincoln. Again having financial troubles, A.J. Cropsey 
removed to Ogden, Utah. He died in Ogden at the age of 72 in 1896. He 
was buried in the Mountain View Cemetery in Ogden, Utah. 


Other people occupied Cropsey's beautiful house in Lincoln after his 
death. Eventually, it sat vacant for ten years. The empty house was 
acquired by the state of Nebraska and razed for the construction of the 
present governor's mansion. 


A.J. Cropsey was a Civil War hero and led a very colorful life in Illinois 
and Nebraska. The town of Cropsey and Cropsey Township were both 
named after him. The Fairbury Echoes Museum has a colorful Civil War 
poster showing the entire roster of Cropsey's Company E. 


1896) 


. J. Cropsey (1823 


CHAPTER 37 
Dr. Miller and His Role in Founding Fairbury 


John Leland Miller was born in Adams, Massachusetts, in 1813 to Caleb 
Miller (1786-1861) and Nancy Mitchell (1786-1850). Although John was 
sickly as a child, he was a bright boy who read widely. At the age of 17, 
John became a clerk in New York but was driven out by an outbreak of 
cholera. John then moved to West Troy, where he became a salesman. 
John eventually purchased the business of his employer. This first business 
purchase indicated that John would be a businessman and speculator for 
the rest of his life. 


After the West Troy business burned to the ground, John began the study 
of medicine, attending a course of lectures at Woodstock, VT, and 
graduating from Berkshire Medical College in 1837. 


With tireless energy, John traveled to New Orleans and became the 
surgeon of a surveying party at the mouth of the Mississippi River. He 
then moved to Pensacola, FL. Sailing back to New York, however, disaster 
struck. Like Robinson Crusoe, John was shipwrecked on the rocky island 
of Gun Key in the Caribbean. Once rescued, John moved to practice 
medicine in Providence, Rhode Island. He was appointed surgeon of 
General John B. Stedman's brigade of state troops when they were called 
out to suppress the Dorr Rebellion. Thomas Wilson Dorr led a rebellion in 
Rhode Island to change the state's laws. When General Stedman's troops 
approached, Dorr fled the area because he knew he would be defeated. 


Dr. Miller resumed his medical studies and, in 1844, became a professor of 
anatomy and physiology at Illinois College in Jacksonville, Illinois. Dr. 
Miller stayed for three years until he resigned his professorship to join the 
U.S. Army. He became a major and a surgeon who joined the army at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. Dr. Miller was in active service until the close of the 
Mexican War [1846-1848]. 


After the Mexican War ended, Dr. Miller moved to Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, for a couple of years. Dr. Miller then decided to go West 
again to Illinois. On February 10, 1851, a new Illinois law was passed, 


which authorized the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad to build a new line from 
Peoria to the Indiana border. 


In that era, individuals could purchase land from the federal government 
for $2.50 an acre. The farmland could be converted to city building lots if 
a new town was established. Speculators could make a great deal of profit 
by converting the inexpensive farmland into building lots. 


Between 1852 and 1855, Dr. Miller bought four tracts of land totaling 400 
acres in what is now the Fairbury area. Dr. Miller was speculating the new 
railroad might come through the property he purchased. Four other men, 
besides Dr. Miller, had the same idea of buying farmland that could be 
made into a new railroad town. These four men were Samuel G. Cone, 
David Magie, John Atkins, and Caleb Patton. 


In 1855, two years before the new railroad track was laid, Indian Grove 
Township became a hotbed of land speculation. The Chicago Weekly 
Tribune published a story about the land frenzy occurring down-state in 
Indian Grove Township. The Tribune recounted that Mr. J. Leland Miller 
had purchased 212 acres one year before for $12.50 per acre. Just one year 
later, Mr. Miller sold the land to Mr. John Cumston for $25 per acre. Mr. 
Miller had doubled his money in less than one year. 


A few weeks before the new railroad crew reached what is now Fairbury, 
Caleb Patton purchased more land from Dr. Miller. To win the competition 
of which farm the new railroad tracks would be laid, Caleb Patton offered 
Octave Chanute, the railroad engineer, one-half of the new city lots if 
Chanute would run the route through his farm. Chanute wisely accepted 
the offer, and the new tracks were run through Patton's land that he had 
just purchased from Dr. Miller. The TP&W, the successor to the Peoria & 
Oquawka Railroad, still owns some Fairbury lots even today. 


John Atkins was one of the farmers who lost out in the competition to have 
the new railroad run through their farm. Although Mr. Atkins lost this land 
competition, one could argue that he won on a bigger scale. Mr. Atkins 
had a daughter named Julia Atkins. In 1862, five years after Fairbury was 
founded in 1857, Dr. Miller married Julia Atkins. Mr. Atkins gained a very 
wealthy son-in-law from this marriage. 


Julia Atkins was a fascinating woman in her own right. Julia's mother, 
Anne Alden, was a descendant of John Alden of the Mayflower. Julia was 
in the first class of Evanston College, Illinois (now Northwestern). Julia 
was part of a group that included notable feminists and reformers. Family 
legend states that she arose each day to read the New Testament in Greek. 


Shortly after Julia married Dr. Miller, the couple moved back to his home 
area in Sheffield, Massachusetts. With characteristic energy, Dr. Miller 
plunged into the life of the Sheffield community. He became president of 
the Housatonic Agricultural Society in 1876. They held Society meetings 
in his house on Miller Ave. Dr. Miller was a model farmer, and it was said 
that he never suffered "an obnoxious plant to grow on his place." 


Addressing the Berkshire Farmers Association at the Miller House in 
1881, Dr. Miller said that farming was the most critical industry in 
Sheffield. Dr. Miller bragged that his well-tended 150-acre farm was as 
profitable as his 1,100 acre farm in Illinois. A photo of him taken around 
that time shows Dr. Miller with a definite twinkle in his eye. 


Like her energetic husband, Julia became very involved in the Sheffield 
community. She was the first president of the General J.G. Barnard's 
Women's Relief Corps, as well as being the vice-president of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and clerk of the Sheffield Friendly Union. 
Dr. Miller and Julia had no children. Dr. J. Leland Miller donated $40,000 
to Williams College in 1889. This donation would be equivalent to $1.1 
million in today's dollars. 


Dr. Miller was a farmer, physician, community planner, Robinson Crusoe, 
army major, surgeon, land speculator, and philanthropist. He and his wife 
Julia played vital roles in the history of Fairbury, Illinois, and Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. 


Julia Atkins Miller (1834-1906) 


CHAPTER 38 


Patton Family Had Important Role in Fairbury 
History 


Caleb Patton is generally credited as the founder of Fairbury. His nephew, 
George Patton, was a Fairbury lawyer and later became a well-respected 
Judge. The story of the Patton family began with the birth of Reverend 
James Patton in 1780 in Delaware. He then married Jane Ross from New 
Jersey. They had five children. Son Samuel R. Patton was born in 1815, 
and another son, Caleb Lockwood Patton, was born in 1818. The Reverend 
and his wife lived their whole lives in Pennsylvania. 


Son Samuel R. Patton married Jennie Haines. They had five children in 
Pennsylvania. In 1851, when the youngest child, George W. Patton, was 
just one year old, the family moved from Pennsylvania to Woodford 
County, Illinois. 


Reared on the home farm in Woodford county, George W. Patton attended 
the common schools in Woodford County. When George was twenty years 
of age, he completed a three-year university degree in 1871 at Normal, 
Illinois. George then taught school for two years in Secor and El Paso. He 
saved his money and commenced the study of law with Hay, Green & 
Littler in Springfield, Illinois. He was admitted to the bar in 1873. George 
had health issues, so he taught school again and farmed for a couple of 
years. 


In 1877, George married Miss Flora Cook, daughter of James and Lucinda 
Cook of Fairbury. In 1881, he commenced the practice of law at Fairbury. 
George moved to Pontiac two years later and formed a law partnership 
with C. C. Strawn. In 1888, the Patton and Strong connection ended, and 
George built up a substantial law practice. 


In 1897, George was elected one of the judges of the eleventh judicial 
circuit, composed of Livingston, Woodford, Ford, McLean, and Logan 
counties. He quickly became one of the most respected judges in Central 
Illinois. Judge G. W. Patton lived in Pontiac until he died in 1921. 


The other son of the Reverend James Patton was Caleb L. Patton. Caleb 
grew up on a Pennsylvania farm and attended the local schools. Orpha 
Myers was the daughter of John Myers. In 1830, she married James Kirby, 
and they had five children. Unfortunately, James Kirby died in 1835, 
leaving his wife to raise five children under age five. Three years after her 
first husband's death, she married Caleb L. Patton in Pennsylvania. When 
they married in 1838, Caleb Patton was 22, and Orpha was 27 years old. 
Caleb and Orpha had ten more children after they were married. 


In 1851, Caleb Patton and his brother Samuel R. Patton moved their 
families to Woodford County, Illinois. In 1856, Caleb and Orpha Patton 
moved their family to what is now Fairbury. In 1856, it was public 
information that the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad would lay their new 
tracks from Peoria to the Indiana border. When the Caleb Patton family 
got to Chenoa, there was no road going east. They had to follow the stake 
lines the railroad had laid out for their new tracks. 


Caleb Patton got into a competition with several other farmers. If the new 
railroad came through a farm, the low-cost farmland could be converted 
into city building lots. A great deal of money could be made from this land 
conversion. Caleb Patton won the competition over the other farmers by 
offering the railroad half of the building lots in his new town. Octave 
Chanute, the railroad construction engineer, wisely accepted Caleb 
Patton's offer. To this day, the TP&W railroad still owns several lots in 
Fairbury. 


For a brief period before Patton's new town was given a name, it was 
called South Avoca. There was already a tiny village named Avoca several 
miles north of what is now Fairbury. Octave Chanute suggested they name 
the new town "Pattonburg" in honor of Caleb Patton. Mr. Patton did not 
accept Chanute's recommendation and called it Fairbury instead. 


The first thing a new village does is request a U.S. Post Office. An 
application for Fairbury to get a post office was sent to Washington. 
Something went wrong with the paperwork process. The new post office 
came back with the name Fairburgh instead of Fairbury. It took about eight 
years before the paperwork was fixed, and the post office name changed to 
Fairbury. 


After Caleb Patton won the competition and the new railroad came 
through his farm, he was not interested in selling all the new building lots 
personally. He sold his lots to A. J. Cropsey. Mr. Cropsey then sold the 
lots to various people who wanted to build businesses or houses on those 
lots. Mr. Cropsey was a pioneering farmer south of Fairbury and later was 
a Civil War hero. Caleb Patton's son, David Patton, served under A. J. 
Cropsey in the 129th Illinois Infantry Company E in the Civil War. The 
town of Cropsey and Cropsey Township was named after A. J. Cropsey. 


Caleb Patton, his wife Orpha, and four other families founded the first 
Baptist Church in their home. Caleb then donated four of his building lots 
for a Baptist Church building. The church was built, but a few years ago 
was torn down. Today Casey's occupies that space. Caleb Patton also 
served on the first school board of Fairbury. 


In 1871, fourteen years after founding Fairbury in 1857, Caleb Patton and 
Orpha moved to Nebraska. After living in Nebraska for five years, they 
moved back to Woodford County. Caleb Patton died at the age of 65 in 
Woodford County in 1881. Orpha Patton went to live with her daughter, 
Mrs. Pleasant Cumpston, in Fairbury. In 1897, Orpha fell in her daughter's 
home and broke her hip. Orpha died at the age of 86 in 1897. Her funeral 
service was held in the Baptist Church she and Caleb had built. Both Caleb 
and Orpha Patton are buried in Graceland Cemetery along south Seventh 
Street. 


Caleb Patton and his nephew, Judge George W. Patton, were significant 
figures of early Fairbury. Caleb Patton founded Fairbury in 1857 and 
named the town. Caleb and his wife Orpha helped build the First Baptist 
Church in Fairbury. Caleb Patton's son, David Patton, was a Civil War 
veteran. Judge George W. Patton was a Fairbury lawyer and became one 
of the best judges in Central Illinois. 


Gravestone for Caleb Patton, founder of Fairbury, in Graceland 
Cemetery 


CHAPTER 39 
House History Mirrors Fairbury History 


A title search was done if you purchased a house in Fairbury before about 
1968. This title search verified and tracked the ownership of the land from 
the time it was initially purchased from the federal government until the 
date of the house sale. The new owner received a copy of this "Abstract of 
Title." This document was often 40 to 50 pages long because all legal 
documents related to the land the house was built on were included in the 
abstract. Because these abstracts became cumbersome to manage, they 
were discontinued around 1968. 


Only a few of these complete abstracts still exist for Fairbury homes. The 
complete abstract for the 211 South Fourth Street home was recently 
donated to the Fairbury Echoes Museum. This abstract covers the period 
from 1838 until 1958. In 1838, the land the house is located on was 
initially surveyed by the federal government. The abstract notes that the 
home at 211 South Fourth is situated on land that eventually became Lots 
seven and eight in Block 10 of Fairbury when it was first laid out. The 
land is part of the south half of the southeast quarter of section three in 
Township 26 North Range Six East of the 3rd principal meridian. The 
original survey was approved by Daniel Dunklin, Surveyor General, on 
October 3, 1838. 


In February 1853, Dr. John Leland Miller bought 160 acres from the 
federal government. Dr. Miller purchased the southeast quarter of section 
3. In 1850, Congress passed a law granting land to veterans of the War of 
1812. Most of these veterans did not want to move to the swamplands of 
Central Illinois. These veterans often sold their land rights for 30 cents an 
acre. Dr. Miller purchased the land patent from veteran Samuel Armstrong 
and likely paid $48 for the 160 acres he purchased. 


Two years later, Dr. Miller sold his 160 acres to Caleb L. Patton for 
$6,000. Dr. Miller made a profit of $5,952 on an initial investment of $48 
in only two years. In 1857, the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad laid its tracks 
from Peoria to the Indiana border, and Fairbury was founded. 


Three Fairbury area farmers competed to get the new railroad run through 
their farm to make a considerable profit by selling their farmland in city 
building lot increments. Caleb Patton won this competition by offering 
railroad engineer Octave Chanute one-half of the new village building lots 
if Chanute would run the railroad through his farm. Chanute wisely agreed 
to this deal. 


On October 31, 1857, Caleb L. Patton and his wife Orpha deeded half of 
the southeast quarter of Section 3 to Octave Chanute. The deal was 
recorded on December 4, 1857. On December 31, 1857, Patton and 
Chanute filed a plan for the village of Fairbury. This plan included the 
establishment of Block ten with Lots seven and eight. 


In 1858, Caleb Patton decided to sell half his remaining ownership of 
Section three to A. J. Cropsey. Mr. Cropsey was a land speculator. The 
village of Cropsey and Cropsey Township was named in honor of him. 
Mr. Cropsey went on to become a Civil War hero from Fairbury. 


One of the farmers that lost the competition for the railroad to be run 
through his farm was John Atkins. Mr. Atkins had a daughter named Julie 
Atkins. In 1862, Dr. Miller married Julie Atkins in Fairbury. They moved 
back to his home in Sheffield, Massachusetts. Dr. Miller became a multi- 
millionaire because of his many speculative deals. Although John Atkins 
lost the battle for the railroad being run through his farm, five years later, 
his daughter Julia married a very wealthy Dr. Miller. 


In 1879, Richard Cresse sold Lot eight to Emma J. Babcock for $400. In 
1889, L. B. Dominy sold Lot seven to Emma J. Babcock for $275. Emma 
was married to Theodore T. Babcock. Mr. Babcock came to Fairbury in 
1874 and was in the livery business. 


Livingston County tax records show that the current home at 211 South 
Fourth Street was built on Lots seven and eight in 1898. Theodore T. 
Babcock and his wife Emma likely constructed this home. Mr. Babcock 
enjoyed good health for the first year he and Emma lived at 211 South 
Fourth. Mr. Babcock then became ill for the next four years and died in 
1903. Emma Babcock lived at their home until she died in 1906. 


Emma Babcock's estate was settled by selling Lots seven and eight to 
Nicholaus Claudon for $4,225 in 1909. Mr. Claudon died in 1913, and his 
wife Mary Claudon lived at that address until she died. Her heirs sold the 
two lots for $6,100 in 1920 to Gottlieb Steidinger, a Fairbury blacksmith. 


Gottlieb Steidinger was the son of Andrew and Maria Agatha Steidinger. 
Gottlieb was born in Peterzell, Germany, in 1852. He received his 
education in the schools in Germany and then learned the blacksmith trade. 
When Gottlieb was 32 years old, he came to America and settled in 
Fairbury. In 1894, Gottlieb married Miss Bertha Fehr. Gottlieb ran a 
blacksmithing shop for forty years in Fairbury. 


In the 1930 Fairbury telephone book, Gottlieb Steidinger and his wife 
Bertha lived at 211 South Fourth Street. His occupation was a blacksmith, 
and their telephone number was 588. Gottlieb's children living at that 
address included Reuben, Minnie, and Leona. 


Gottlieb Steidinger died in 1933. He left the two lots to his wife, Bertha 
Steidinger. She died in 1958, and her estate was divided equally between 
all the children of Gottlieb Steidinger. The abstract document donated to 
the Echoes Museum ended in 1958. 


The history of the land ownership described in the title abstract mirrors the 
history of the founding of Fairbury. The land was initially purchased from 
the federal government by Dr. Leland Miller, a shrewd real estate 
businessman. Dr. Miller sold the ground at a massive profit to Caleb 
Patton shortly before the new railroad came into this area. Mr. Patton then 
won the contest to run the new railroad through his farm by offering 
Octave Chanute, the railroad official, half of the new city lots if Mr. 
Chanute would run the new railroad through his farm. Caleb Patton and 
Octave Chanute then laid out the new village of Fairbury. 


located at 211 S. Fourth Street 


CHAPTER 40 


The Fugate Saddle Story 


There have been several cases where young Fairbury men decided to travel 
and seek fame and fortune. Francis Townsend was born and raised in 
Fairbury. When Francis was about 18, he and his brother went west to seek 
their fortune. They worked on a ranch and baled hay in northern 
California. Francis then decided to attend medical school and become a 
doctor. Late in life, Francis Townsend started a national movement for an 
old-age pension plan. Townsend's political campaign pressured President 
Roosevelt to adopt the Social Security system we have today. 


Two other men that left Fairbury to seek their fortune were Edward Von 
Tobel and his friend Jacob "Jake" Beckley. They went to St. Louis first 
and then to California. The boys bought some of the first lots in the new 
town of Las Vegas. Von Tobel started a lumberyard in Las Vegas and was 
one of the critical founders of that town. 


Another young man who left his home and traveled 1,000 miles by 
horseback was William Fugate. His story began with his birth in 1820 in 
Wayne County, Indiana. He was the son of Josiah Fugate (1790-1848) and 
Jane Smithers (1788-1848). When William was three years old, his family 
moved to Tippecanoe County, Indiana. 


Mary Wray was born in Richmond, Virginia, in 1831. Her parents were 
Preston Wray and Mary Abshire. When Mary was four years old, the Wray 
family moved from Virginia to Indiana in 1835. 


In 1842, William Fugate decided to seek his fortune when he was 22 years 
of age. He rode his horse from Indiana to Illinois and then to the western 
border of Missouri. William traveled over 1,000 miles by horseback. On 
his trip home, William traveled through the area that later would become 
Fairbury. 


In 1846, fifteen-year-old Mary J. Wray married Morris Hardin. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Hardin died just three months after he was married. 
Morris and Mary Hardin had no children. 


Four years after his long trip on horseback, William Fugate decided to 
marry Mary Wray in Tippecanoe County. William was 27, and Mary was 
16 when they married. They then had five children. William became an 
Indiana farmer. 


In 1856, the William Fugate family moved from Indiana to Avoca 
Township, northeast of Fairbury. His farm was near Indian Creek, also 
known as the South Fork of the Vermilion River. 


Franklin Oliver was one of the pioneer residents of Livingston County. He 
arrived south of Chatsworth in 1832 and lived in the same location until he 
died in 1881. In her Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars book, Alma Lewis 
James recounted that Franklin Oliver made an annual trip to Ottawa to 
have his grain ground into flour. Because William Fugate lived close to a 
ford across the Vermilion River, Mr. Oliver would always stop and visit 
the Fugate farm. William Fugate's wife always prepared a good meal for 
Franklin Oliver. Because Mr. Oliver often used foul language, Mrs. Fugate 
ensured her children were always out of earshot of the men eating and 
visiting. 


In 1863, when William Fugate was 42 years old, he registered in Avoca 
for the Civil War draft. No record could be found of Mr. Fugate serving in 
the Civil War. Mr. Fugate was likely too old to serve in the military. 


Chloe Maria Fugate, daughter of William and Mary Fugate, married John 
William McDowell in 1877. John was 27, and Chloe was 17 when they 
married. John McDowell was the grandson of William and Sarah 
McDowell, the second settlers to arrive in the Fairbury area in 1832. 


One year after they were married, John and Chloe McDowell had their 
only child, Gertrude Mertilla "Gertie" McDowell. Unfortunately, Chloe 
McDowell died in 1879 when she was 19 years old. Daughter Gertie 
McDowell was just one year old when her mother died. 


William Fugate died in 1884 when he was 63 years of age. In his last will 
& testament, William Fugate left his piano to his granddaughter Gertie 
McDowell. Because Gertie was just six years old when her grandfather 


died, the piano was held in trust until Gertie reached age 18. William 
Fugate was buried at Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


Four years after her husband died, Mary Fugate married 71-year-old 
Richard Gookin Crouch. Mr. Crouch had been wed three times before 
marrying Mrs. Fugate. Fifty-seven-year-old Mary Fugate had been married 
twice before she married Mr. Crouch. 


In 1899, Mary Wray Fugate's mother, Mary Abshire Wray, died in 
Fairbury at the age of 107. She was buried next to William Fugate in 
Graceland Cemetery. Mrs. William Fugate passed away in 1916 at the age 
of 84. She was buried with her mother and second husband, William 
Fugate, in Graceland Cemetery. 


Most Fairbury citizens know William "Bill" Fugate, who farmed northeast 
of Fairbury. He is the great-great-grandson of William Fugate (1820- 
1884). The family carefully preserved William Fugate's saddle from his 
1,000-mile horseback trip in 1842. The saddle was passed down for four 
generations and is now owned by Bill Fugate. 


Bill found the saddle again when preparing for his recent sale of household 
goods on June 18th. Very few leather items survive the test of time 
because leather is an organic material that gradually decays. William 
Fugate's 180-year-old saddle still exists but is in very poor condition. 


William Fugate discovered and liked the area that is now Fairbury when he 
made his 1,000-mile horseback trip in 1842. William moved from Indiana 
to the Fairbury area in 1856, and his descendants have been valuable 
contributors to the community's success. 


William Fugate (1820-1884) traveled 1,000 miles in 1842 on 
horseback. 


CHAPTER 41 
Bert Slaughter's 100 Year Predictions 


Bert Slaughter (1876-1961) was a Fairbury native who was a businessman 
and township official for many years. For about 20 years, Bert lived in the 
Little Castle house at 608 East Ash Street. 


The Fairbury Township High School had nine students in the graduating 
class of 1897. The graduation exercise was held in the Central Opera 
House, located on the northwest corner of Locust and Fifth Streets. As a 
member of the 1897 graduating class, Bert Slaughter gave a speech where 
he predicted what life would be like 100 years in the future. 


In his speech, Bert predicted that invention and education would be the 
biggest drivers of change in the next 100 years. Bert's first prediction was 
that electric railroads would replace the steam locomotives of his era. The 
TP&W Railroad that runs through Fairbury started switching from steam- 
powered to diesel-powered locomotives around 1941. Most freight and 
passenger trains in America are powered by diesel engines today. Some 
countries, such as Japan, have a few high-speed "Bullet Trains ."25,000 
volt overhead electric lines power these high-speed trains. The electricity 
for these high-speed trains is generated from a combination of coal-fired, 
natural gas-fired, and nuclear power plants. 


Bert's second prediction was that electric carriages and wagons would do 
away with horses and horse-drawn wagons. Battery-powered cars were 
tried out in the early 1900s, but the internal combustion engine won the 
competition to power all moving vehicles. Battery-powered electric cars 
have been tried again in the last decade, but so far, they remain too 
expensive for widespread usage. 


By 1920, almost all Fairbury residents had switched from horses to 
internal combustion-powered automobiles. Horses continued to be used on 
Fairbury area farms until they were replaced entirely by tractors in the 
1940s. 


Bert's third prediction was that the whole system of electric lighting would 
be changed. In 1897, electricity was available in Fairbury but not on area 
farms. Farms did not receive electricity until the 1940s. Bert's prediction 
about electric lighting was correct in that all residential and commercial 
buildings now use electricity and electric lighting. 


Bert's fourth prediction was that the telegraph and telephone would be 
replaced by more modern instruments on a different system. In 1897, 
Fairbury's telephone system had just been in existence for a couple of 
years. Bert's prediction about other communication systems was correct. 
The telegraph was obsolete many decades ago. Today, cell phones and the 
Internet have become the primary communication tools. 


Bert also predicted that lighter-than-air dirigible balloons would be flying 
over cities in the next 100 years. The dirigible balloon did enjoy a period 
of popularity in the early decades of the 20th century. This popularity 
ended when the Hindenburg airship crashed and burned in 1937 in New 
Jersey. Thirty-five of the 97 people on board were killed in the fiery crash. 


The Wright brothers did their first airplane flight at Kitty Hawk in 1903. 
Eventually, passenger planes became powered by jet engines and are now 
one of the most popular methods of traveling long distances. 


Bert's sixth prediction was that all labor and property would be in 
common. He predicted that money would be plentiful and property would 
become a fraction of the past. Bert predicted prosperity, pleasure, and 
happiness would reign supreme in one hundred years. 


America was founded as a capitalist society. Under this system, people can 
choose how to use their own labor. People are also free to purchase and 
own their property. Although the federal government has placed many 
restrictions on the capitalist free-market system, America continues to be a 
capitalist society. The capitalist system has allowed America to become 
the greatest country in the history of humankind. By most measures, 
citizens in the 21st century enjoy many more benefits than were available 
in 1897. 


Bert's seventh prediction was that cities would grow much larger, and their 
architecture would finally exceed the Greek architecture from 2,400 years 


ago. This prediction became true with the invention of the skyscraper in 
1885. The world's first skyscraper was the Home Insurance Building in 
Chicago. It was ten stories tall with a peak of 138 feet. Architects and 
engineers continued to improve building designs, and eventually, every 
city in America had many skyscrapers. 


The eighth prediction that Bert made was about the educational system. 
Bert predicted that in the 21st century, education would be carried on 
differently and under severe rules. The educational institutions would be 
on a much grander scale and would all be run by the government. Bert 
predicted that public school buildings would be enormous and numerous. 


Bert predicted that 21st-century school life would be strict and tedious but 
at the same time happy. When the twenty-first-century student leaves the 
public school, he will be a thoroughly educated man fitted for any 
emergency which may present itself in life. All people would be educated, 
and ignorance will have ceased to exist. 


In 1897, there was no separate high school building in Fairbury. Each year, 
Isaac Walton or Edison was designated as the high school for that school 
year. A separate high school building was built in 1913 on Seventh Street. 


Since 1897, the most significant change in the Fairbury school system was 
the consolidation of surrounding communities into one school system. 


Yogi Berra was a colorful baseball player, manager, and coach. He was 
known for his unique quotes about many subjects. One of Yogi's most 
famous quotes was, "It's tough to make predictions, especially about the 
future." Three of the eight predictions that Bert Slaughter made back in 
1897 have come true. Bert concluded his speech by saying, "On the whole, 
a day of the world's history in the year two thousand will be a day of 
invention, education, and prosperity." In general, Bert was correct in 
predicting that American life would be much improved over the next 100 
years. 


A transcription of Bert’s speech can be accessed at tinyurl.com/jvvuuyrd. 


E 


Bert Slaughter (1876-1969) with his son in Fairbury. 


CHAPTER 42 
Scissor Sharpener Murder Still Unsolved 


In October of 1942, citizens of Fairbury were intrigued by the mysterious 
murder of a scissor sharpener on Route 24 between Weston and Fairbury. 
In October of 1942, America was deeply involved in World War II. The 
federal government rationed food, tires, and gasoline to conserve valuable 
resources for the war effort. Brown rationing books with ration stamps 
were issued to everyone. Relatives often exchanged different kinds of 
ration stamps. A "black market" developed for buying and selling ration 
books and stamps. 


In that era, many salesmen went door-to-door selling goods and services. 
Traveling salespeople would often sell household and kitchen utensils. 
Other vendors offered knife and scissor sharpening, painting, and roofing 
services. 


At 3:30 PM on a Tuesday, a man was pushing a scissor sharpening cart on 
Route 24 about three miles west of Fairbury. He was using the south lane 
on Route 24 and was heading east towards Fairbury. A motorized vehicle 
struck the man and his cart. There were no witnesses to the accident. 


One witness called to the Coroner's inquiry was 84-year-old Charles M. 
Grover of Weston. Mr. Grover testified he was heading east on Route 24 
to pick up his daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Anthony. She was the school 
teacher at the Brownville school, west of Fairbury. Mr. Grover testified he 
noticed the man lying on the road and was so intently focused on the body 
that he ran into the man's cart. Mr. Grover then stopped his car and went to 
the body on the pavement. 


The man was still alive when Mr. Grover reached him. The man stated that 
his name was Hansen and that his home was at Paxton. Later, officials 
found a ration book among his effects. The book was issued at Plainfield, 
and the description as to height and weight tallied with the dead man. The 
book gave his name as Rhinehart Lyons and his age as 76. 


Mr. Grover also testified an automobile passed him at a high rate of speed 
before the accident occurred. 


Sergeant William C. Lee of the State Police also testified at the inquiry. 
When he arrived at the scene, the injured man had been removed, and the 
two-wheeled cart was in the ditch. Sergeant Lee examined Mr. Grover's 
car. He found the right headlight was bent back, and the glass was broken. 
He also found the right bumper was bent back against the wheel. On a bolt 
under the fender Sergeant Lee found some hair and flesh. Mr. Grover told 
Sergeant Lee that he did not strike the old gentleman. 


Sergeant Lee found that Mr. Grover did not have a valid driver's license. 
Mr. Grover did have a temporary permit issued in 1939. Because of this, 
Sergeant Lee gave Mr. Grover a ticket and told him to appear in Chenoa 
the following day. 


Sergeant Lee reported that he observed bloodstains where the car and cart 
had left the pavement. The body was lying some 55 feet east of the point 
of impact, the body having been pushed or dragged by the auto. 


Two young men from Gridley testified that they came upon the accident 
scene. John Yergler and Jack Ehrsman said they were on their way to 
Fairbury when they saw Mr. Grover stop on the highway and get out of his 
car. They testified no automobile passed them at a high rate of speed as 
Mr. Grover had earlier testified. 


Dr. J. H. Langstaff testified that he arrived at the accident scene at about 4 
PM. The injured man was suffering from extreme shock. The victim had 
compound fractures of both legs, two severe scalp wounds, and internal 
chest injuries. Dr. Langstaff administered a hypodermic injection to relieve 
the man's pain. He followed the car used to take the man to the Fairbury 
Hospital. When they arrived at the hospital, the man was dead. 


Coroner Essington of Odell came to Fairbury immediately and conducted 
an inquest at the Cook funeral home that evening. The Coroner contacted 
Paxton officials. The officials in Paxton did not know the identity of the 
dead man. The Coroner then contacted Plainfield officials. The Plainfield 
people reported that a man answering the description of the deceased man 


came to Plainfield occasionally with his sharpening outfit. The man would 
stay in the Plainfield area a few weeks, then be gone again. 


Coroner Essington continued to try to determine the dead man's identity. 
After one week, he ordered Fairbury officials to bury the dead man in their 
cemetery. Six days after the accident, Reverend A. Willard Heimbeck 
conducted a short funeral service at the Cook funeral home in Fairbury. 
The man was buried in an unmarked grave in the Morris Addition, Lot 10, 
Grave Number Four in the Fairbury Graceland Cemetery. He was buried 
under the name of Rhinehart Lyons in cemetery records. 


Mr. Grover was arraigned before Justice of the Peace Dennis Ehrhardt in 
Chenoa. Mr. Grover was fined $3 and court costs for operating a car 
without a driver's license. The court costs were $2. 


A plain metallic marker was added to his grave after his burial. It 
incorrectly has the year of death as 1941 instead of 1942, and the name is 
listed as Rhinehart Lions. 


Genealogical records were searched to learn more about Rhinehart Lyons. 
He does not appear in any old U.S. Census records, and no further 
information could be found. The mystery of the true identity of the old 
scissors sharpener remains a mystery 80 years after the accident. 


Typical 1940s combination of bicycle and scissors grinding cart. 


CHAPTER 43 


Gifted Athlete and Early Chevrolet Dealer 


Nelse Wesley "Wes" Hanson was a natural-born athlete in many different 
sports. He also owned the Fairbury Auto Chevrolet dealership for 48 years, 
from 1919 to 1967. The family story of Wes Hanson began with the birth 
of his father, Frank Levin Hanson, in Sweden in 1850. When Frank L. 
Hanson was 16 years old in 1866, he emigrated from Sweden to Paxton, 
Illinois. Frank learned the harness trade and worked in a harness shop in 
Paxton. 


In 1875, Frank Hanson married Mary Charlotte Peterson in Paxton. Mary 
Peterson was born in 1856 in Katilistad, Sweden. Frank Hanson was 24, 
and Mary Peterson was 18 when they married. They had five children. In 
1887, the Frank Hanson family moved to Roberts, Illinois. Frank 
continued his trade as a harness maker in Roberts until he moved to 
Goodland, Indiana, in 1903. In 1908, Frank Hanson moved to Fairbury and 
worked as a harness maker at Mapel Brothers on Locust Street. In 1921 
when Frank was 71, his health began to fail. Frank had to retire after 
working 55 years as a harness maker. Frank Hanson died in 1925 at the 
age of 75 and was buried at Graceland Cemetery. 


The youngest of the five children of Frank and Mary Hanson was Nelse 
Wesley Hanson. He was born in 1889 in Roberts, Illinois. Wes was ten 
years old when his family moved to Fairbury. He attended local schools 
through the eighth grade. 


Wes Hanson was a naturally gifted athlete. He enjoyed skating, baseball, 
basketball, and swimming as a youth. Starting around 1910, Wes played in 
men's basketball teams, including the Bon Ton Limits from Fairbury. 


In 1914, Wes Hanson and Carl Goudy opened an Excelsior motorcycle 
dealership in Fairbury. Wes and Carl were good friends and played 
basketball on the Bon Ton Limits team. The Bon Ton was a drugstore west 
of the Langstaff Clinic on Locust Street. This drugstore sponsored a men's 
basketball team and named it after the drugstore. They played their games 


in the Locust Street Opera House. Steidinger Meats now occupies the 
location of this opera house. 


In 1881, Jacob Hollenback and J. T. Clemens started the Fairbury Bottling 
Works. Their bottling facility was located off First Street in the alley 
between Hickory and Ash Streets. In 1890, C. C. Hollenback and his 
brother-in-law, Frank Combes, bought the bottling works from the estate 
of J. T. Clemens. They operated the bottling works from 1890 until 1910. 


Frank Combes married Miss Belle Hollenback. One of their children was 
Esther Marie Combes, born in 1894 in Fairbury. Esther grew up in 
Fairbury and married Wes Hanson in 1915. Wes was 25 years old, and 
Esther was 21 when they married in Fairbury. Wes and Esther Hanson had 
no children. 


In 1916, Wes purchased a garage from Herman Lies. In 1919, Wes was 
awarded a Chevrolet dealership. Wes named his company the Fairbury 
Auto Company. 


After being awarded the Chevrolet dealership, Wes hired 13-year-old Spud 
Schlipf as a "gopher." A gopher meant the person would go for parts and 
things for the dealership. Spud eventually purchased the dealership in 
1967. Spud is considered the "father" of Fairbury auto racing because he 
started the midget car races in 1946. 


In 1922-23, Wes owned a racing car that saw action many times on the 
American Legion half-mile dirt track. The driver of that auto was Doyt 
Atha from Lafayette, Indiana. Wes never drove the car. 


Wes Hanson was an exceptionally talented golfer. He was a charter 
member of the Indian Creek Golf Course when it was established in 1926. 
Wes was the Fairbury golf course's annual champion for many years. Wes 
Hanson won the Bloomington City Championship in 1944. He captured 
the top title at the Pontiac Country Club every year from 1937 through 
1945. Wes continued to participate in senior golf championships later in 
life. 


Some employees at the Fairbury Auto Company with Wes Hanson were 
Lyle Winterland, Joe Schlitz, Milton Mullins, Lyle Corkhill, Harold 
Friedman, and Kenneth Hanshew. 


In 1933, the Third Street Opera House manager dreamed up a "mystery 
couple" wedding as a publicity stunt to attract more patrons to his theater. 
After several weeks of publicity about the mystery couple, the wedding 
was held on the theater stage. The groom was Mr. Martin Hacker, and the 
bride was Mrs. Nellie Hayden. Twenty-three Fairbury merchants donated 
wedding gifts to the newlyweds. The most significant wedding present was 
a brand new 1933 Chevrolet that Wes Hanson and the Fairbury Auto 
Company donated. 


Wes Hanson was one of the charter members of Knoll Lodge. Wes 
eventually became the only living member of the 20 members who formed 
the club in April 1919. 


Mr. Hanson was stricken with heart problems during the last few years of 
his life. In that era, very little could be done with patients with heart issues. 
On a sweltering August day in 1961, Wes was playing the game he loved, 
golf, at the Indian Creek Golf Course. He suffered a heart attack at the 
course and died by the time a friend drove him to the Fairbury Hospital. 
Wes Hanson was 71 years of age when he died. Wes was the oldest active 
Chevrolet dealer in the Chicago Zone. This zone included Chicago and 
extended as far south as Colfax. Wes was buried at Graceland Cemetery. 
Esther Hanson died at 90 years of age in 1985. 


Wes Hanson was one of Fairbury's most gifted athletes. He was a star 
player on the Bon Ton Limits basketball team and was one of the best 
golfers in Central Illinois. 


Wes Hanson in 1957 after winning Fairbury Indian Creek golf 
championship. 


CHAPTER 44 


Spud Schlipf Father of Modern Fairbury Stock 
Car Racing 


Elias Samuel "Spud" Schlipf was a colorful car salesman and dealership 
owner in Fairbury. He is credited with starting midget car racing at the 
Fairbury race track in 1946. Over the years, car racing has expanded until 
today's Prairie Dirt Classic races, with over 8,000 people visiting Fairbury 
to attend these races. 


The family story of Spud Schlipf began with the birth of his father, Jacob 
Schlipf, in Wurttemberg, Germany, in 1866. Jacob emigrated from 
Germany to America in 1881. He first settled in Tremont and later moved 
to Peoria. In 1892, Jacob Schlipf married Mary Marie Bessler. Mary was 
born in Baden-Wiirttemberg, Germany. Jacob and Mary were both 26 
years old when they married. In 1893, Jacob and Mary Schlipf moved to 
the Forrest area. They had eight children and then moved south of Fairbury 
in 1915. Jacob Schlipf died at the age of 50 in 1917. 


Spud Schlipf was born in 1907 in Forrest. He attended school through the 
eighth grade. After completing the eighth grade at the age of 13 in 1920, 
Spud went to work as a "gopher" for Wes Hanson at Fairbury Auto 
company. A gopher meant the person would go for parts and things for the 
dealership. By 1930, Spud had worked his way up to a car mechanic 
position. 


Andrew Hlavas was born in Czechoslovakia in 1883. At the age of sixteen 
in 1899, Andrew emigrated from Czechoslovakia to America. In 1905, at 
the age of 21, he married Mary Klobusnik in Steubenville, Ohio. Mary was 
just 14 years old when she emigrated from Austria to America and married 
Andrew Hlavas. Andrew and Mary Hlavas had five children. 


By 1918, Andrew and Mary Hlavas had moved to Fairbury. Andrew was 
employed as a coal miner in Fairbury. In March of 1918, Andrew had an 
accident in the coal mine southeast of the Honegger feed mill. He broke 
his leg in the accident, and the leg did not heal properly. He had to have 


surgery on his leg in the Fairbury hospital. The accident and resultant 
injury caused Andrew to switch occupations and work in the Fairbury 
streets department. Andrew eventually became the Street Department 
Superintendent. 


Anna Agnes Hlavas was one of the five children of Andrew and Mary 
Hlavas. Anna was born in 1911 and attended Fairbury schools. By 1934, 
Anna began to date Spud Schlipf in Fairbury. Spud was 27, and Anna was 
23 when they were dating in 1934. 


Before television, one of the most significant events in Americans' lives 
was the World Fairs. In 1934, Chicago was the host of the Chicago 
World's Fair. It was titled A Century of Progress International Exposition. 
Many Fairbury citizens visited this world's fair by traveling by railroad or 
automobile. Spud Schlipf took his girlfriend, Anna Hlavas, to this world's 
fair. 


In 1934, the world was still mired in the sad times of the Great Depression. 
Visitors to the fair could glimpse a happier not-too-distant future, all 
driven by innovation in science and technology. Fair visitors saw the latest 
wonders in rail travel, automobiles, architecture, and cigarette-smoking 
robots. The exposition emphasized technology and progress, a utopia, or 
perfect world, founded on democracy and manufacturing. 


In 1935, Spud Schlipf married Anna Hlavas. They had one child, Sandra 
Kay Schlipf. In the 1930s, Spud and several other men began to promote 
auto racing on the half-mile track at the fairgrounds. 


1941 was the start of World War II. In March of 1944, Spud Schlipf 
became a member of the Navy Amphibious group. He served in the 
military until he was discharged in May of 1945 as a Fireman First Class. 
One brother of Spud's wife, George Andy Hlavas, also was a veteran of 
World War II. He entered the Navy Submarine Repair unit in 1942. 
George served until he was discharged in 1945 as an Electrician's Mate 
First Class. 


After the war ended, Spud joined the John Joda Post 54 of the American 
Legion. Spud was one of the leading forces behind constructing the 
quarter-mile auto race track inside the old half-mile horse racing track. 


Spud began in 1946 with midget car racing and then expanded to the stock 
car and super-modified racing vehicles. 


In 1967, Spud purchased the Fairbury Auto dealership. He owned this firm 
for eight years until he sold it to Wayne Peterson in 1975. Spud retired in 
1975 at the age of 68. 


Spud served as the racing director for the Fairbury Fair Board for 25 years. 
He also was in charge of track preparation on the one-mile oval track at the 
Illinois State Fair and the DeQuoin State Fair for many years. Spud was 
also on the Technical Committee for the sprint car division of the U.S. 
Automobile Club (USAC). 


After relinquishing his post as director of the Legion Speedway, Spud 
represented USAC at major summer races in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
During the years he supervised the American Legion speedway, Spud 
attracted many young drivers who became notable names in U.S auto 
racing circles, including several winners at the Indianapolis 500. These 
drivers included Bill Vukovich, Sam Hanks, Parnelli Jones, and Bobby 
Unser. Many of these drivers did not forget Fairbury and returned here for 
appearances at the fair. 


Spud Schlipf passed away at the age of 71 in 1978. Mr. Schlipf was a 
member of the First United Presbyterian Church, the Indian Creek Country 
Club, and Knoll Lodge. He was buried in Graceland Cemetery in Fairbury. 
His wife, Anna Schlipf, died in 2000 at the age of 88. She was also buried 
in Graceland. 


The simple midget races started by Spud in 1946 have gradually evolved 
into the Prairie Dirt Classic races, with over 8,000 people visiting Fairbury 
to attend these races. Spud is remembered as the father of Fairbury auto 
racing. 


1946 at American Legion race track. 


CHAPTER 45 
The Horse versus Automobile Controversy 


Fairbury was founded in 1857 when the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad ran 
its line from Peoria to the Indiana border. From the time of the town's 
founding, horses played a crucial role in farm and city life. 


On the farm, horses were used to pull agricultural implements, including 
plows and planters. Several Fairbury men imported horses from Europe 
and sold them to area farmers. John Virgin imported large Percheron draft 
horses from France and sold them in Central Illinois. There were several 
livery stables and blacksmith shops in Fairbury to support the horses. 


The agricultural industry took much longer transitioning from horses to 
tractors versus city dwellers adopting automobiles. In 1917, one hundred 
thirty-two Fairbury farmers had purchased cars. Only nine Fairbury 
farmers had purchased nine tractors. Horses continued to be used on 
Fairbury area farms into the 1940s. 


For city residents, horses were used primarily to move freight and 
transportation. Many houses had a small barn behind them, where the 
horses lived. Many of these small barns were eventually converted to 
garages for automobiles. 


In 1907, the Illinois state legislature passed the Motor Vehicle Act. This 
law required that all motorists pay a one-time $2 fee per vehicle. After 
paying the fee, the motorist received a circle aluminum seal with a 
registration number to affix to the car, known as a dashboard disc. In 1907, 
only 12,000 vehicles were registered with the Illinois Secretary of State's 
office. By 1919, the number of car owners exploded to 478,400 total 
vehicles. This car adoption rate represented a 36% compounded annual 
growth rate in car ownership between 1907 and 1920. By 1920, most 
Fairbury city residents had traded their horses for automobiles. 


Sometime before 1901, William Jennings Brethard became the first 
Livingston County resident to purchase an automobile. Unfortunately, the 
year of the purchase and the model are unknown. W. J. Bethard was a 


prominent businessman in Fairbury. He operated a department store on the 
east end of Fairbury that competed with Walton's Bros. store. 


The first mention of an automobile being purchased in the Blade was in 
June of 1901. The Blade recounted that H. J. Ramsey had bought a new 
Stanhope, and he traveled back and forth between his store and house in 
grand style. 


The Blade also published an article recounting the July 4, 1904 parade. 
There were three automobiles in that parade. T. S. O. McDowell owned 
the first car. Mr. McDowell was dressed as Uncle Sam, and Miss 
Westervelt represented Columbia. Chester Claudon owned the second 
automobile. Chester Claudon, P. J. Hawk, and Palmer Westervelt were 
dressed in that second car to represent the Army. W. J. Bethard drove the 
last automobile. In the third car, W. J. Bethard's son Fred and Charles 
Swarm were dressed to represent the Navy. 


Initially, there were hundreds of automobile manufacturers in the United 
States. The early cars were costly. Because of their high cost, the first 
owners of automobiles were usually doctors or wealthy businessmen. The 
doctors were eager to replace their horses and buggies with a car to make 
their house calls to patients. A typical 1907 automobile had a price of 
about $850. This price would be equivalent to about $23,611 in today's 
dollars. By 1925, Henry Ford's Model T reduced the price to $300, or 
about $4,450 in today's dollars. 


Early automobiles were powered by steam, battery power, or gasoline 
internal combustion engines. It took a few years before the industry settled 
on using only gasoline-powered vehicles. 


Of the ten Illinois license plates issued to Fairbury citizens in 1907, seven 
automobile owners were businessmen, two were medical doctors, and one 
was a veterinarian. Three of the ten cars were Maxwell's, and seven 
different manufacturers made the rest. This 1907 information illustrates 
that early automobiles were too expensive to be owned by the ordinary 
working man, and there were hundreds of car manufacturers. Henry Ford's 
1908 introduction of the low-cost Model T dramatically increased car 
ownership because the everyday working man could afford these products. 


Today, human nature causes automobile drivers to automatically slow 
down when they see an accident on the road. This phenomenon is often 
called "rubbernecking" and often causes traffic jams which are described 
as "gaper's block" or "gaper's delay" as drivers slow to see what happened 
in a crash. 


By 1909, there were many interactions between horse-drawn buggies and 
automobiles. Often the horse became "spooked" and became 
uncontrollable. These increasing interactions caused the Editor of the 
Blade to write a column about this dilemma. 


The Editor noted that a natural reaction occurred when a horse-drawn 
vehicle encountered an automobile similar to modern rubbernecking. The 
driver of the horse-drawn vehicle would first direct the horse to pull the 
buggy or wagon on the edge of the road. Then the driver would release the 
reins and watch the approaching automobile. Because the horse no longer 
felt any tension on his reins, he would often decide to go into the ditch or, 
even worse, swerve in front of the approaching automobile. The Editor 
suggested that all drivers of horse-drawn vehicles keep tension on the reins 
whenever they encounter a car. 


By 1920, almost all the horses in the village of Fairbury were replaced 
with automobiles. The livery stables closed, and blacksmiths converted 
their business from supporting horses to repairing cars. Encounters 
between farm horses and automobiles continued until tractors replaced all 
the horses in the late 1940s. 


Horse and buggies were a common sight in Fairbury until about 
1925. 


CHAPTER 46 
How the Borngasser Family Got to Fairbury 


The circumstances surrounding how various families arrived at Fairbury 
are often interesting stories. One such story is about how the Borngasser 
family ended up in Fairbury. The story of the Borngasser family began 
with the birth of John T. Borngasser in 1828 in Germany. He was the son 
of Philipp Borngasser and Anna M. Jung. He emigrated from Germany to 
LaSalle, Illinois. 


Katherine Werling was also born in Germany in 1838. She was the 
daughter of Ferdinand Werling (1811-1872) and Caroline Mowry (1817- 
1853). The Werling family also emigrated from Germany to the LaSalle 
area. 


In 1855, John T. Borngasser married Katherine Werling in LaSalle. John 
and Katherine Borngasser had seven children. Their last child was born in 
1871 in LaSalle. Two girls, Dora and Catherine Borngasser, died as 
infants. 


John Borngasser was a very successful butcher in LaSalle. He purchased 
ten city lots in LaSalle. John also purchased 220 acres of farmland in 
LaSalle County and 320 acres in Marysville, Kansas. 


In 1862, Borngasser employed his wife's brother, Louis Werling, in his 
shop. He also gave a job to Peter Laubenheimer as a butcher. Louis 
Werling and Peter Laubenheimer moved to Fairbury and opened a butcher 
shop three years later. 


One son of John and Katherine Borngassers was John T. Borngasser, Jr. 
He was born in 1855 in LaSalle. In 1880, John Borngasser Jr. married 
Louise Echinfelter. Unfortunately, after just two years of marriage, Louise 
Borngasser died at the age of 25. John T. Borngasser Jr. decided to move 
to Marysville, Kansas, to farm his father's 320-acre farm. 


In 1883, the Streator Times reported that John Borngasser Sr. had one of 
the finest coin collections in LaSalle County. In today's dollars, 


Borngasser paid $84,500 to acquire the coins. Some of the coins were over 
500 years old. 


John Borngasser Sr. died in 1884 at the age of 55. He was buried in 
LaSalle. The probate records reported a complete list of his possessions, 
but the coin collection was not included. John Borngasser Sr. likely sold 
his coin collection before he died or gave it to one of his children. 
Katherine Borngasser passed away in 1917 at the age of 78. She was 
buried with her husband in LaSalle. 


Another son of John and Katherine Borngasser was Louis Borngasser. He 
was born in 1864 in LaSalle. In 1886, when he was 21 years old, Louis 
married 22-year-old Adeline Bates. 


Adeline Bates had a fascinating family history. Her family came to 
Fairbury in 1864. Unfortunately, Adeline's 36-year-old mother then died in 
1865, leaving 56-year-old John Bates to care for six children between the 
ages of two and 21. In 1866, sixteen-year-old Mary Bates married Louis 
Werling in Fairbury. Adeline and Elizabeth Bates began living with Mary 
and Louis Werling in Fairbury. In 1872, Elizabeth Bates married Joe 
Werling, brother of Louis Werling. Adeline's brother, George Bates, also 
grew up in Fairbury. 


After they were married, Louis and Adeline Borngasser moved to Blue 
Springs, Nebraska. Louis and Adeline Borngasser likely visited his 
brother, John T. Borngasser Jr., who lived 30 miles south in Marysville, 
Kansas. 


In 1888, the court finally settled the estate of John T. Borngasser Sr. In this 
legal proceeding John T. Borngasser Jr. reported living in Marysville, 
Kansas. Louis Borngasser said that he was living in Blue Springs, 
Nebraska. The rest of the John T. Borngasser Sr. family reported residing 
in the LaSalle area. 


In 1894, John T. Borngasser Jr. announced to a Kansas newspaper that he 
was selling his Kansas farmland and moving back to LaSalle. John 
speculated that the recently announced new Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal would create many business opportunities in the LaSalle area. 


In 1891, the only child of Louis and Adeline Borngasser was born in Blue 
Springs, Nebraska. They named their son Lloyd Carl Borngasser. 


The year 1900 was a difficult one for the Borngasser families. In June, 
John T. Borngasser Jr. died in LaSalle at the age of 45. Just one month 
later, his brother, Louis Borngasser, passed away in Blue Springs, 
Nebraska, at 36. The widow of Louis Borngasser, Adeline Borngasser, 
moved from Blue Springs back to the LaSalle area with eight-year-old son 
Lloyd Carl Borngasser. She then decided to move herself and her son to 
Fairbury. Adeline chose Fairbury for several reasons. One reason was that 
she had lived in Fairbury as an orphan with her sister and husband years 
earlier. Two of her sisters had married the Werling brothers, and her 
brother George also lived in Fairbury. 


Lloyd C. Borngasser attended Fairbury schools and then attended Illinois 
Wesleyan University in Bloomington. At the age of 19, he returned to 
Fairbury and took a job at the Fairbury Bank. Lloyd also sold life 
insurance while working at the bank. After his position ended at the bank 
in 1929, Lloyd continued to sell insurance until 1948. 


Lloyd Borngasser married Louise Bussell in 1936 in Peoria. They had one 
child, Carl Lloyd Borngasser. Mr. Borngasser died in 1961 at the age of 
70. Louise Borngasser passed away in 1987 at the age of 84. Lloyd and 
Louise Borngasser are both buried in Graceland Cemetery. 


Carl L. Borngasser grew up in Fairbury on Third Street by the fairgrounds. 
He attended Brown's Business School in Peoria. While attending this 
school, Carl met his future wife, Georgann. Carl's first job after marriage 
was as a teller in the Jefferson Trust and Savings Bank in Peoria. 


Carl moved back to Fairbury and became President of the Fairbury 
Savings & Loan Association. Carl Borngasser eventually retired from the 
banking business. 


One interesting phenomenon in the story of the Borngasser family is coin 
collecting. John T. Borngasser Sr. (1828-1884) had an extensive coin 
collection back in 1883. Current Fairbury citizen Carl Borngasser is also 
an avid coin collector. Unfortunately, none of the rare coins in John 


Borngasser's collection were passed down to his great-grandson, Carl 
Borngasser. 


The Borngasser family arrived in Fairbury because Louis Werling took 
two of his wife's sisters into his home. Years later, when she was a widow 
with an eight-year-old son, she returned to Fairbury because two sisters 
and one brother had already made Fairbury their home. 


Beatrice 
Nebraska 


Fairbury 
Nebraska 


Blue Springs 
Nebraska 


North 


Marysville 
Kansas 


Blue Springs, Nebraska, and Marysville, Kansas, are both within 
40 miles of Fairbury, Nebraska. Judge Woodford McDowell of 
Fairbury, Illinois, founded and named Fairbury, Nebraska, after 
his home town. 


CHAPTER 47 


Irish Immigrants Pursued a Better Life in 
Fairbury 


Many people emigrated from Ireland to Fairbury to work in the coal 
mines. Author Theresa Ripley researched her family's genealogy and 
published the results in a 2012 book titled Irish Roots: Finding the 
O'Sullivans. Through her research, Theresa tried to imagine what life was 
like for her great-grandparents, Patrick Sullivan (1840-1917) and Honora 
Creedon (1836-1901). 


Both Patrick Sullivan and Honora Creedon were born near Limerick, 
Ireland. They grew up during the Potato Famine in Ireland. A potato blight 
wiped out the potato crop, a significant food source in Ireland. During this 
famine, about one million people died, and another million left Ireland. 
The island's population fell between 20% and 25%. 


Patrick's mother and sister both died of famine. So many people died that 
wakes and funerals were abbreviated. Coffins were in short supply, so 
special coffins were constructed with hinges on the bottom panel. These 
special coffins were lowered into the graves. The hinges were then 
unlocked, releasing the body to lay in the grave. These special coffins were 
then raised and used over and over again. Sometimes, the tiny houses were 
pulled down over the bodies inside and then burned. 


Patrick Sullivan and Honora Creedon were married on February 14, 1858. 
Patrick was 18 years old, and Honora was 22 years old. As was the custom 
of that era, their parents arranged their marriage. The Creedon family had 
to pay a dowry to Patrick's family. 


A few months after they were married, Patrick's brother Jerry decided to 
emigrate to America. In those days, the families knew they would 
probably never see their family members again after they left for America. 


The custom at that time was to have a live wake for the person emigrating 
to America. It was a farewell party. This live wake typically lasted two 


days with fun, games, and drinking. Jerry Sullivan left Ireland and settled 
in New York. 


Patrick and Honora Sullivan had two children in Ireland. In 1863, they 
decided their family had a brighter future in America. They did not have 
enough money to travel by steamship, so they paid for the 70-day passage 
on a sailing ship. For the long journey, they packed a water can, 
washbasin, baking dish, can for drinking, a pot to hang on the stove for 
heating, dishes, and silverware. They packed a minimal amount of 
clothing. 


The Sullivan family left Liverpool on May 15, 1863, and arrived in New 
York 63 days later. As steerage passengers, they were holed up in the 
ship's lower decks. The family had little water, and keeping clean was 
difficult. Vermin and filth were their companions on the trip. 


The journey started calmly, but 20 days into the trip, the storm came and 
lasted for eight days. The waves would break upon the deck, and it 
sounded like the ship would break apart to the people below. The utter 
terror that occurred when they could hear the sailors being called by the 
captain's trumpet to the upper deck was a fear they had never known 
before or after. They knew the trumpet sounded only at the worst of times, 
and however bad it was then, it would get worse. 


The air was foul because they were locked below deck for the duration of 
the week's storm. The passengers were thrown from side to side as the ship 
rolled, and their fear of their young children being crushed to death was 
genuine. Some passengers were crushed to death. Water came through 
from the deck above. Their beds were soaked, and the water on the floor 
was ankle-deep. The family thought, wrongly, that the ship was sinking. 
Of course, they could not have lanterns lit and had not cooked in days. 
Patrick and Honora had nightmares for the rest of their lives in which they 
heard the shrieking and crying of men, women, and children from those 
days. 


About five percent of the ship's passengers died en route because of the 
combination of sickness, horrible accommodations, unhealthy conditions, 


and violent storms. After surviving the terrible trip across the Atlantic, 
Patrick found his brother Jerry in New York City. 


In 1865, after living for two years in New York City, Patrick's family and 
his brother Jerry decided to move to Fairbury, Illinois. They chose 
Fairbury because of the coal mining jobs that were available. Fairbury was 
booming, with the population zooming from 269 in 1860 to 2,140 in 1880. 


In the 1870 U.S. Census, the Patrick Sullivan family lived in Fairbury. By 
that time, they had five children. Patrick's occupation was a coal miner. In 
the 1880 Census, the Patrick Sullivan family had grown to eight members, 
and Patrick was still a coal miner. 


Coal mining was an arduous and dangerous occupation. At least nine men 
lost their lives while mining coal in Fairbury mines. Patrick Sullivan saved 
his money and was able to quit the coal mines and become a farmer around 
1890. In January 1901, Honora Sullivan experienced a stroke at age 65. 
She died four days later. Her husband and nine children survived her. She 
was laid to rest in the Catholic Cemetery in Fairbury. 


A few years after Honora's death, Patrick moved to Bloomington. He 
passed away at St. Joseph's hospital in Bloomington in 1917. He was 77 
years old and was buried with his wife at the Fairbury Catholic Cemetery. 
In his will, Patrick Sullivan left $33,000 for his children. This amount 
would be equivalent to $670,000 in today's dollars. 


The lives of Patrick and Honora Sullivan are typical examples of people 
who emigrated from European countries to Fairbury in the hope of 
improving the lives of themselves and their children. They accomplished 
their goals and were valuable contributors to the Fairbury community. 


or Sa 


Cemetery 


CHAPTER 48 


Stackpole Was a Very Interesting Early 
Fairbury Citizen 


In the 1800s, we had an agricultural-based economy. Over 90 percent of 
Americans were farmers. William T. Stackpole lived from 1827 until 
1894. He was one of the ten percent who were not farmers. During his life, 
William was a gold prospector, pioneer, farmer, merchant, grain 
speculator, oil field worker, real estate salesperson, inventor, writer, 
publisher, and visionary. He was one of Fairbury's earliest citizens and one 
of Fairbury's most colorful characters. 


William T. Stackpole was born in 1827 in Thomaston, Maine. The family 
then moved to Pekin, Illinois. When William was nine years old, his father 
died. His mother had to raise William, his four sisters, and his half-brother 
George Stackpole. 


In 1849, when William was twenty-two years old, he caught the gold bug. 
He and his half-brother George Stackpole left Pekin to strike it rich in the 
California gold fields. Within a short time after leaving Pekin, George 
became lonesome for his young wife and his daughter. George walked 
back home to his family in Pekin. George became a steamboat captain. 


William and his party continued their 2,000-mile journey to the gold fields 
of northern California. William was one of the few gold prospectors that 
actually found gold and struck it rich. After he found his gold, he became 
ill and decided to return home to Pekin. Stackpole took a sailing ship from 
San Francisco to Nicaragua. He then walked across Nicaragua to the Gulf 
of Mexico, where he boarded another vessel to New Orleans. William's 
adventures are documented in his personal diary. His diary has been 
converted into a modern book titled William T. Stackpole's 1849 Journey 
from Illinois to the California Gold Fields. 


After returning to Pekin, William bought apple orchards and a coal mine 
using his gold wealth. In 1856, he married Jennie Sophia Harlow. William 
then sold his Pekin businesses and became a pioneering farmer in Anchor, 


Illinois. He was the first settler in Anchor. In a Pantagraph interview, 
Stackpole recounted that rattlesnakes, greenheads, and mosquitoes were 
the most troublesome enemies that engaged the new farmer. For two or 
three years, prairie wolves were a significant problem. But these minor 
objections shrunk into insignificance compared with the terrible prairie 
fires. Grass grew to a height of eight feet, providing ample fuel for the 
devouring prairie fires. 


A nationwide recession caused William to lose all of his Anchor farmland. 
He lost all the wealth from his gold strike. He decided to move to the new 
village of Fairbury shortly after it was founded in 1857. William thought 
there was an opportunity to make money by buying and selling real estate. 
He built a new home at 312 West Maple Street. His house still stands next 
to Marsh Park. 


Stackpole did not believe in the Civil War. He thought the dispute should 
have been solved by negotiation versus a war between the states. Over 300 
Fairbury men left during the Civil War to serve in the Union Army. As a 
result, growth in Fairbury stopped during the Civil War. Part of Locust 
Street was turned into a wheat field during the war. 


Since the real estate market was slow, William decided to become a wheat 
speculator. He spent weeks in Minnesota buying grain, acting in secrecy, 
as was always his custom. Unfortunately, William became deathly ill 
while the grain markets rose. By the time he recovered from his illness, the 
prices had receded, and he lost everything. Their family home at 312 West 
Maple was saved in his bankruptcy because it was in his wife's name. This 
incident was the second fortune that Stackpole lost. 


Because he could not find work in Fairbury, he became an oil field worker 
in Pennsylvania. He left his young bride in Fairbury while he was in 
Pennsylvania. He was so bored as an oil field worker that in 1871 he wrote 
his first novel titled The Heart of the West. It is an entertaining tale about 
a riverboat captain taking his load of Minnesota lumber down the 
Mississippi River. 


William T. Stackpole became a prolific writer of books, newspaper 
articles, and magazine articles. Only two of his writings are concise and 
easy to read. These include his gold mining diary and his 1871 novel The 


Heart of the West. All of his other written works are very verbose and 
difficult to read. Stackpole was also very verbose as a public speaker. He 
often received negative audience comments while speaking because he 
was such a boring public speaker. 


William T. Stackpole was fascinated, and some would say obsessed, with 
water transportation, including rivers and canals. One persistent problem 
with rivers and canals is the problem of the waterway filling up with silt 
over time. Even today, channels have to be periodically dredged to remove 
the sediment. 


William T. Stackpole came up with an idea for an improved method of 
dredging waterways. In 1874 he was granted U.S. patent number 156,260 
for an enhanced dredging device. He contacted several manufacturing 
firms to encourage them to produce his dredging device. Stackpole 
claimed that one of these firms stole his idea and made a fortune selling 
his device. This incident was the third fortune that Stackpole lost. 


Late in life, William left his wife at their Fairbury house and went to 
Chicago to publish four quarterly magazines in 1889 and 1890. In addition 
to his articles, Stackpole found other Chicago authors to write stories for 
his magazine. 


The Chicago planners for the 1893 World's Fair could not figure out what 
main attraction would be better than the Eiffel Tower in the last fair in 
Paris. Stackpole suggested a vast domed structure be the main attraction. 
The planners disregarded Stackpole's suggestion, and the Ferris Wheel 
became the main attraction at the 1893 Columbia Exposition in Chicago. 


The Illinois and Michigan Canal was built in 1848. During his adult years, 
Stackpole tirelessly lobbied for constructing a larger canal. Stackpole's 
vision of a more massive channel was not fulfilled until 1900, six years 
after his death. 


William T. Stackpole made and lost three different fortunes. He ended up 
dying penniless in 1894. William, his wife, and his daughter Anna are all 
buried in unmarked graves in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 


) 


House at northeast corner of Maple and Webster Streets built by 
William T. Stackpole circa 1857. 


CHAPTER 49 
Fairbury Midget Car Builder and Racer 


Shorty Headley built and raced midget race cars. The story of the Headley 
family began with Amos B. Headley (1796-1872) marrying Experience 
Lindley (1802-1848) in Green County, Pennsylvania. They had a large 
family with twelve children. Unfortunately, Experience Headley died 
when she was only 46 years of age. Upon her death, son Gilbert L. 
Headley was 16 years of age. Gilbert had to support himself and began 
working for a salary of $6 per month in Pennsylvania. Gilbert was unable 
to complete high school in Pennsylvania. 


In 1855, Gilbert moved to LaSalle County, Illinois. He lived there until 
1870, when he bought a 150-acre farm in Section 6 of Saunemin 
Township. Gilbert L. Headley began farming his land in Saunemin. In 
1863, Gilbert married Miss Persis S. Thompson of LaSalle County. She 
was a native of Vermont. She came with her parents from Vermont to 
LaSalle in 1857. Her parents were pioneer farmers in LaSalle County. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert L. Headley had eight children. Their fourth child was 
Samuel W. Headley (1869-1942). He married Mary Jane Ruston (1871- 
1949) in 1888 in Livingston County. They lived in Saunemin and had 
three children. Their children were Earl G. Headley, Ina M. Headley, and 
Gilbert W. Headley. Son Gilbert W. Headley (1898-1964) was likely 
named after his grandfather, Livingston County pioneer farmer Gilbert L. 
Headley (1834-1914). 


Gilbert W. Headley grew up in Saunemin. In 1927, at the age of 29, he 
married Retta Louise Young in Morris, Illinois. After their wedding, they 
made their home in Fairbury. They rented a house located at 201 North 
Seventh Street. 


Gilbert was known in Fairbury by his nickname, "Shorty" Headley. He 
was an auto mechanic and operated an automotive garage just west of 
where Popejoy Plumbing is now located. Gilbert built and drove racing 
cars in the 1920s. He later quit as a race car driver but continued to 
develop and sell custom cars for other drivers and owners. 


Gilbert W. Headley and Retta Louise had two boys. They were named 
Gerald and Kenneth Headley. 


On July 16, 1938, the Pantagraph published a human interest story about 
Gilbert "Shorty" Headley in Fairbury. The story was titled Fairbury Man 
Builds Midget Auto Racers: Says They Are Safer And Earn More Money 
Than Big Ones. Gilbert Headley recounted to the Pantagraph reporter that 
he raced cars for about five years between 1923 and 1928. In his first race 
in 1923, he ran a homemade car on the Peoria fairgrounds. Gilbert did not 
finish this race because his motor was too tight. He raced on local race 
tracks, including Watseka, Loda, and Lexington. Gilbert's wife was a 
racing enthusiast and traveled to the midget car races with her husband. 


Mr. Headley also recounted briefly holding the Illinois state dirt track 
record at Springfield in 1926. He ran the mile in 46.2 seconds. 
Unfortunately, Johnny Gerber of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, came along a few 
minutes later and broke his speed record. 


Mr. Headley had only one accident during the five years he drove and 
escaped without a scratch. In a feature race at Loda, he had a blowout 
while traveling about 100 miles an hour, and his car swung nearly out of 
control. 


"I knew a crackup was coming," he related nonchalantly. "It was either 
head for the center of the field and the dense crowd or pull her to the rail 
and take a chance. "I pulled to the rail and went through like a shot. I 
crouched down in the cockpit of my car and didn't get hurt. The car rolled 
over the bank three times before it stopped." 


"When I got out and shook the dust off, I saw my car was a heap of junk. It 
looked like an accordion. That was the only time I had an accident, except 
to knock holes in the fences when I'd skid around turns." 


The biggest race Mr. Headley ever won was at Jerseyville in 1928, the last 
year he drove. "The purses were bigger in those days than they are now," 
he said. 


Mr. Headley also recounted that he went to work in a garage in Gridley 
when he was 16 years old. His mother used to say, "He has a great love for 
machinery. When he was a little boy, he had a gasoline engine that he 
always was tinkering with." 


"On midget racers," Gilbert explained, "you have to make everything over, 
usually from used parts of other cars like I used in mine. Axles must be cut 
down to size, wheels built, motors rebored and fixed up." 


"Some small cars use motorcycle engines, others outboard motorboat 
engines, and some, like mine, use small motors from commercial cars. On 
the better tracks, rules as to the size of the car are in force. The average car 
that will qualify for almost any race has a wheelbase of not more than 75 
inches or less than 65 inches. The cars are 40 to 45 inches between treads. 
The cars weigh not less than 450 pounds or more than 950 pounds." 


When photographic negatives were used to print newspapers, the quality 
of the photo degraded when it was printed on newsprint. Then many years 
ago, paper newspapers were scanned and converted to microfilm. This step 
also degraded the quality of the original photograph. The Blade and 
Pantagraph microfilm was converted to digital files in the last decade. The 
quality of digital files of pictures printed today from these newspapers is 
inferior compared to the original photograph. 


In 2019, the McLean County Museum of History announced a new 
project. The museum will gradually digitize old photographic negatives 
donated by the Pantagraph in this new project. The first batch of digitized 
old Pantagraph photos released in 2019 included four excellent quality 
black and white images for the July 16, 1938, story about Gilbert Headley. 
One of these images accompanies this article. As additional old 
Pantagraph photos are converted to computer images, it will help us better 
appreciate other aspects of Fairbury's exciting history. 


Gilbert Headley and one of his race cars from 1938 Pantagraph 
Negative. 


CHAPTER 50 
Two-Time National Corn Husking Champion 


For hundreds of years until the invention of the mechanical corn picker in 
the mid-1930s, corn was harvested by hand. To start harvesting, a farmer 
pulled a wagon to the corn field using a horse or, later, a tractor. This 
wagon had one side that was higher than the other side. The farmer would 
remove the ear of corn from the stalk and throw it at the wagon. The corn 
would bounce off the higher side, called the "bang board," and then fall 
into the wagon. 


Starting in 1924 in Polk County, Iowa, an annual corn husking contest was 
held to see who could harvest corn the fastest. Only 800 people attended 
the first 1924 national corn husking contest. By the late 1930s, over 
100,000 people would attend these national corn-husking contests. The last 
competition was held in 1941 because that was the year World War II 
started. The matches were not resumed after the war because mechanical 
corn pickers eliminated the need for hand harvesting. 


The story of the Balko family began in 1871 with the birth of Adolph A. 
Balko in Germany. He was the son of Wilhelm Balko and Orpha R. Lelga. 
When Adolph was 18 years old, he emigrated from Germany to America 
in 1889. Adolph married Pauline Lietke in 1897. Pauline was 17, and 
Adolph was 26 when they married. The newlyweds settled on a farm in 
Yates Township, just west of Fairbury. Adolph and Pauline eventually had 
ten children. Their farm was about one and a half miles south of Weston. 


In 1905, Theodore Simon "Ted" Balko was born in Fairbury. In 1909, 
Adolph sold the 160-acre farm he owned in Indiana to Joseph Pilsy of 
Roanoke for $100 an acre. This sales amount would equal $3,120 per acre 
in today's dollars. By 1909, the Balko family had four children. Adolph 
used some of his land sales proceeds to purchase a new fine Matchless 
Milton piano from the Fairbury store owned by James Woods. 


In 1911, Adolph decided to move his family to Bonair, Iowa. Son Ted 
Balko was six years old when they moved from the Fairbury area to Iowa. 


The family lived in Iowa for two years, then moved to Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota. Their new home was about 115 miles west of Minneapolis. 


In 1929, Ted Balko entered his first national corn husking contest. Ted was 
24 years old the first year he joined the competition. Ted did not win the 
national contest but kept competing for each year the contest was held. 
After five years of not winning the competition, in 1934, Ted Balko won 
the national corn husking contest. Ted was 29 years old when he won the 
national contest. 


Over 75,00 people attended the 1934 national corn husking contest. There 
were so many automobiles that officials sent the cars in a double line 
toward the contest field. Hot dog vendors did a huge business that day, and 
landowners charged for parking space. Many newspapers reported the 
event across the nation. 


Ted Balko harvested 25.78 bushels of corn in 80 minutes. This pace would 
be equivalent to about 19 bushels per hour. Ted won $100 in cash and a 
gold watch. That cash prize would be equal to $2,098 in today's dollars. 


Shortly after winning the national championship, the Blade ran a story 
about Ted Balko. When the Balko family lived in the Fairbury area, Dr. E. 
F. Law was their family doctor. Dr. Law had a photograph of four of the 
Balko brothers. One of the four boys was named after the doctor. 


One year after winning the national corn husking contest, Ted Balko 
married Mamie Rasmussen in Minnesota. Ted was 30, and Mamie was 28 
when they married. They had three children and farmed in the Redwood 
Falls area. 


A few days after they were married, Ted and his new bride traveled from 
Minnesota to Attica, Indiana, to compete in the 1935 corn husking 
competition. On their way to Indiana, Ted stopped in to visit Fairbury. The 
Blade interviewed Ted and ran an article about his visit to Fairbury. The 
story noted that Ted was a typical athlete, being over six feet tall with 
broad shoulders, narrow hips, bronzed, and very muscular. The article 
indicated that Ted had relatively large hands, but his hands were very 
nimble. 


Ted told the Blade reporter that before a state or national corn husking 
competition, he would go into the corn field every morning and afternoon 
and husk vigorously for one hour to keep sharp. Ted did not win the 1935 
competition but kept competing each year. 


In 1938, Ted's wife was expecting a child just about the time of the annual 
corn husking competition. She delivered a new baby, and they named the 
child Richard Edward Balko. Two hours after Ted's new son was born, he 
left for Fort Dodge to compete in the 1938 corn-husking national 
competition. Ted Balko won the national corn husking competition for the 
second time in 1938. As the winner, Ted received $1,000 in cash. This 
prize would be equivalent to $19,943 in today's dollars. The last national 
corn husking championship was held in 1941. No contests were held 
during World War II. After the war, mechanical corn pickers had taken 
over corn harvesting, so no more national championships were held. 


Mamie Balko died in 1981 at the age of 74. Ted Balko lived to be 86 years 
old and died in 1991. Both Ted and his wife were buried in the Redwood 
Falls Cemetery. 


The fastest corn shuckers in the United States, such as Ted Balko, could 
only harvest 19 bushels of corn per hour for a brief 80-minute time period. 
The average farmer was satisfied to harvest nine bushels per hour on his 
farm. A two-row mechanical corn picker could harvest corn at an 
astounding rate of 300 bushels per hour. The advent of the mechanical 
corn picker ended the need to harvest corn by hand. 


Ted Balko after winning the 1934 national 
corn husking championship. 


CHAPTER 51 
Kramer's Were Newspaper Family 


In 1901, James Patterson started work at the Blade newspaper as a 
"printer's devil." His assignment was to clean the messy printing presses 
and perform other odd jobs. Mr. Patterson worked 53 years at the Blade. 
He worked his way up the ladder until he became the editor and owned 
one-half of the newspaper. The other half of the Blade was owned by 
Frank Phelps, Cora Evans, and I. L. Harris. In 1948, James Patterson 
retired, and the Blade was eventually sold to Donovan Kramer. Mr. 
Kramer owned the Blade and was the editor until 1962. James "Jim" 
Roberts bought the newspaper in 1962. 


The family story of Donovan Mershon Kramer began with the birth of 
John Andrew Kramer in Stuttgart, Germany, in 1820. John A. Kramer 
grew up in Germany and served six years in the German army. In 1846, at 
the age of 26, John Kramer emigrated from Germany to Pennsylvania. He 
immediately joined Company E of the First Pennsylvania Regiment and 
fought in the 1846-1848 Mexican War. Unfortunately, during the siege of 
Vera Cruz, John was wounded by a shell that exploded near his right knee. 
This injury caused paralysis of his right side, including deafness and 
blindness of the right ear and eye. He was discharged from the military in 
1847. 


Because of his service in the Mexican War, John Kramer received 160 
acres of land in Jefferson County, Iowa. In 1849, John Kramer married 
Miss Margaret Schnouder. John and Margaret Kramer had three children. 
Margaret Kramer died in 1860, and in 1861 Mr. Kramer married Miss 
Mary J. Sage. John and Mary Kramer then had 11 children. 


One of John and Mary Kramer's children was James Perry Kramer, born in 
Iowa in 1881. James Kramer married Alice Myrtle "Allie" Walker in 1903. 
One of the children of James and Allie Kramer was Verle V. Kramer. He 
was born in 1905 in Iowa. Verle married Sybil Mershon. Mr. Kramer 
became a newspaperman and, at the time of his death in 1968, was living 
in Gibson City. When Verle died at the age of 63, he was President of the 
National Newspaper Association. He had also been named a "master 


editor" by the Southern Illinois Editorial Association. Verle Kramer 
owned, published, and edited weekly newspapers in Gibson City, 
Monticello, Saybrook, Colfax, LeRoy, Chenoa, and Lexington. Verle and 
Sybil Kramer had two sons. 


One son of Verle and Sybil Kramer was Donovan Mershon Kramer. He 
was born in 1925 and served in the Army Air Corps from 1944 until 1946 
during World War II. Donovan then graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1948 with a degree in journalism. While attending the 
University of Illinois, Donovan was a member of the Sigma Delta Chi 
group, which is now the Society of Professional Journalists. 


After graduating from college, Donovan became the editor and publisher 
of the Fairbury Blade in 1948. In 1949, Donovan Kramer married Ruth 
Aileen Heins at St. Paul's Lutheran Church in Chenoa. Ruth rode her pony 
every day to a country school near Weston as a young girl. Ruth Heins 
graduated from Bradley University and the Presbyterian School of Nursing 
in Chicago. She was employed at the Langstaff Clinic when she married 
Donovan. Donovan and Ruth Kramer had four children. 


Ruth A. Heins also has a fascinating family tree. Her great-grandfather, 
Christian Jacobs (1833-1911), emigrated from Germany to Bloomington in 
1854. Two years later, Christian settled on a farm in Yates Township, just 
west of Fairbury. The children of Christian Jacobs and Christiana 
Dorothea Sophia "Lucy" Wahls had to ride their horses out to protect their 
livestock from wolves. The children also collected the eggs from prairie 
chickens. One of these children later joked the prairie chickens 
disappeared because they collected all of their eggs. 


Maria Johanna Sophia "Mary" Jacobs was the daughter of Christian and 
Lucy Jacobs. She married Friedrich Karl Wilhelm Wollenzien in 1887. 
Friedrich and Mary Jacobs had four children. Unfortunately, Friedrich 
Wollenzien died in 1907 when he was only 45 years old on a farm near 
Weston. He was killed when he was helping to move a farm building. 
Friedrich reached underneath to straighten a roller and became caught and 
killed. 


When Friedrich Wollenzien died, his widow was plagued with 
tuberculosis. She had to spend much of her time in a sanitarium. This 


situation left the three surviving children to keep the farm running. Ella 
was 12 years old, Clarence was 14 years old, and Martha was 18 years of 
age. Young Clarence would hitch up teams of draft horses by himself and 
then plow the fields. They were successful, and the farm is still in the 
family. 


In 1917, twenty-one-year-old Ella Wollenzien married twenty-six-year-old 
Louis Jakob Heins in Chenoa. Louis and Ella Heins had two children. Ella 
Heins joined a woman's social club called the Jolly Girls. Eighteen Weston 
girls had meetings where they knitted scarves for the soldiers in World 
War I. After the war ended, the girls met twice a month to play cards. 


Donovan Kramer successfully managed the Fairbury Blade newspaper 
from 1948 until 1962. Under Don Kramer, the Blade continued its steady 
upward climb in quality until it reached the much-coveted rating of best 
weekly or semi-weekly in Illinois. This honor, the Will Loomis Trophy, 
was awarded to The Blade in 1960 by the Illinois Press Association. 


After vacationing in Arizona, the Kramer family decided to sell the Blade 
to Jim Roberts and move to Arizona. Donovan and Ruth Kramer bought 
the Casa Grande Dispatch and converted it from a weekly newspaper to a 
daily newspaper. They also bought weekly newspapers in Eloy, Coolidge, 
Florence, and the White Mountains. They opened new newspapers in 
Arizona City and Maricopa. 


Donovan Kramer passed away in 2009 at the age of 84. He was buried in 
Mountain View Cemetery in Casa Grande, Arizona. Ruth Kramer's 
ancestors were pioneer settlers of the Fairbury area. Donovan Kramer and 
his father were both newspapermen who managed many newspapers in 
Central Illinois and Arizona. 


Ruth Kramer and her horse. 


CHAPTER 52 
Nussbaum Family Key Part of Fairbury History 


The story of the Nussbaum family began with Nicklaus Nussbaum and 
Anna Barbara Fluckiger. They were both born in Switzerland, and 
eventually, they married and started their family. In 1856, Nicklaus and 
Anna Nussbaum decided to take the ocean voyage from Switzerland to 
New Orleans. The trip was rough, and all their belongings were washed 
overboard during the journey. They first settled in the Metamora area. In 
the Fall of 1868, they moved from Metamora to the Fairbury area. They 
bought a farm located three and one-half miles southeast of Fairbury. 


One of Nicklaus Nussbaum's many children was Samuel Nussbaum. He 
was born in Switzerland in 1849 and traveled with his parent's family to 
the Fairbury farm in 1868. In 1877, when he was 27 years old, he married 
Christina Ursula Stortz. She was born in 1855 in Baden, Germany. Samuel 
Nussbaum farmed in the Fairbury area, and he died in 1931. 


Benjamin "Ben" Nussbaum was one of Samuel and Christina's children. 
He was born in 1892 in Forrest, Illinois. On Good Friday in 1898, when 
Ben was just six years old, he found his first Native American artifact in a 
Fairbury farm field. The discovery of this artifact started a life-long 
interest in searching and finding Native American relics. Ben also became 
interested in local Apostolic Christian genealogical history. Ben also 
researched and wrote two North Side and South Side Apostolic Christian 
Church history pamphlets. 


Another of Nicklaus Nussbaum's children was Johannes or John 
Nussbaum (1845-1935). John Nussbaum was 11 years old when he came 
to America with his parents on that rough ocean voyage. John Nussbaum 
married Margaretta Verkler, and they had a large family in the Fairbury 
area. 


One of the sons of John and Margaretta Nussbaum was Oscar Deverne 
Nussbaum. Oscar was born in 1894 and attended Fairbury schools. In 
1917, Oscar went to Toledo, Ohio, and enrolled in a training course in 
sheet metal work. In April of 1918, Oscar enlisted in the U.S. Marine 


Corps. After basic training, he was shipped overseas to France and 
immediately went into battle. Oscar was injured by shrapnel near 
Thiercourt, St. Mihiel, France. Oscar recovered from the injuries and was 
discharged in June 1919. 


Nine months after Oscar was discharged from the military, in March of 
1920, he partnered with his brother, Walter Nussbaum. They bought a 
plumbing business from J. E. Eddy and named their new company 
Nussbaum Bros. 


Another son of John and Margaretta Nussbaum was Walter Charles 
Nussbaum. Walter was born in 1893 and attended Fairbury schools. When 
Walter was 15 years old in 1907, he took a position with C. B. Day, one of 
Fairbury's early plumbers. After Walter had gained 13 years of experience 
with C. B. Day, he formed a partnership with his brother, Oscar 
Nussbaum. Today, plumbers are licensed at the state level. Walter 
Nussbaum had one of the few federal plumbing licenses ever issued to a 
plumber. That license allowed Walter to operate in any state or U.S. 
Possession. 


Walter C. Nussbaum married Marguerite Simpson in Fairbury. They had 
one daughter and two sons. Daughter Helen Elizabeth "Betty" Nussbaum 
was born in 1918. Son John Simpson Nussbaum was born in 1920. The 
youngest child was Robert Clark Nussbaum. 


John S. Nussbaum attended Fairbury schools and then pursued a degree in 
journalism at the University of Illinois. After serving in World War II, 
John S. Nussbaum became an advertising executive with Young & 
Rubicam. At one point, John managed that company's Frankfurt, Germany, 
office. John S. Nussbaum eventually settled and died in Darien, 
Connecticut, in 1998. 


Robert C. Nussbaum attended Fairbury schools and then attended college 
at the University of Illinois. Robert C. Nussbaum served in the U.S. Navy 
during World War II. In 1954, he married Phyllis J. Kilgus in Fairbury. In 
1955, Robert C. Nussbaum bought the plumbing business from his father, 
Walter Nussbaum, and his uncle, Oscar Nussbaum. He renamed the 
company Bob Nussbaum Plumbing & Heating. Robert and Phyllis 


Nussbaum had three children. Robert C. Nussbaum was very active in 
community affairs and passed away in 1996. 


Betty Nussbaum grew up in Fairbury and attended Fairbury Township 
High School. Betty was very active in high school and was a member of 
the Pep Club, Science Club, Junior Play, Glee Club, Contest Chorus, and 
was the Crier Literary Editor. During her senior year, she gave a speech to 
the Rotary Club comparing the traits of Abraham Lincoln to the ideals of 
the Rotary Organization. After graduation from high school in 1936, it 
would be 52 more years until Betty Nussbaum again resided in Fairbury. 


After high school, Betty Nussbaum first attended Wesleyan University. 
Then she transferred to Purdue University. Betty then began to work for 
the U.S. State Department Foreign Service. She worked in U.S. Embassies 
in Oslo, Libya, Korea, Vienna, Rome, London, Berlin, and Toronto during 
her career. After she retired from the State Department, she moved back to 
Fairbury in 1988. At that point, Betty Nussbaum had not lived in Fairbury 
for 52 years. 


When Betty returned to Fairbury, she decided to buy the historic 1885 L. 
B. Dominy home at the northwest corner of Third Street and Route 24. She 
had to bid against a man who wanted to gut the house and use some of the 
interior items to decorate a restaurant in California. It took Betty about two 
years to completely refurbish the old mansion. Betty lived in the restored 
home for 11 years until she died in late 2001. 


In 1990, when Betty was 72 years ago and finished the massive 
remodeling of the Dominy home, a Pantagraph reporter asked how she got 
the energy to tackle such a big project. She recounted that her great- 
grandfather, Nicklaus Nussbaum, a native of Switzerland, attributed the 
family strength "to eating lots of pie cherries, the sour kind, not the sweet 
ones." 


The Nussbaum family definitely made their mark on the development of 
Fairbury. Ben Nussbaum preserved Native American artifacts and 
documented early Apostolic Christian Church history. Their family 
plumbing firm served Fairbury customers for over 80 years. Betty 
Nussbaum saved the historic L. B. Dominy 1885 stately mansion from the 


wrecking ball. This home, now the Hoffman House, is one of the most 
elegant older homes in the Fairbury area. 


1991 photo of historic 1885 L. B. Dominy home at the 
northwest corner of Third Street and Route 24 that Betty 
Nussbaum saved from the wrecking ball. 


CHAPTER 53 
Fairbury's Lost Railroad 


In the early 1800s, Americans commonly accepted that farmland had no 
value unless it had trees and was located near a river. This early belief is 
why Southern Illinois was the first part of the state to be settled. Early 
pioneer farmers did not want to come to the Fairbury area because it was 
swampy prairie and only had the Vermilion River running through it. 
Livingston County and Fairbury were the last areas in the State of Illinois 
to be settled. 


Because there were no farmers in Central Illinois, there was no need for a 
railroad. There was a surge of pioneer farmers in the 1850s in the Fairbury 
area. Congress passed a new law granting land rights to Veterans of the 
War of 1812. Most of these veterans did not want to move to swampy 
Fairbury, so they sold their land rights to pioneer farmers. Many early 
Fairbury farmers bought their land from the government using low-cost 
land grants or paid $2.50 cash per acre. 


In 1857, the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad decided there were enough 
farmers in Central Illinois to justify extending their line from Peoria east to 
the Indiana border. Fairbury was founded in 1857 when the new railroad 
line came through this area. 


Several people decided around 1869 that a new railroad from Streator to 
Paducah, Kentucky, should be built. David Strawn, who owned a lot of 
farmland around now what is Strawn, Illinois, was one of the promoters of 
this new railroad. 


The investors initially were going to install new tracks from Streator to 
Strawn. Intermediate stops would be at Pontiac and Forrest. The citizens of 
Forrest voted not to pay any interest on the new railroad bonds until the 
new line was completed. The decision made by the Forrest citizens was 
unacceptable to the railroad company. The company decided to run the 
tracks through Fairbury instead of Forrest. 


The business people of Fairbury were keenly aware of how much extra 
business additional railroad lines could bring. At that time, there was a 
feud between the West and East End business groups, with John Marsh 
leading the west side group. Marsh persuaded the Chicago & Paducah 
railroad to bring the line from Pontiac into his west side of Fairbury. The 
East End members were not happy about this decision. 


The new railroad tracks were run from Pontiac to Fairbury in 1872. Stops 
along this portion of the line were Pontiac, McDowell, Lodemia, and 
Fairbury. The new line entered Fairbury on the west side, where the 
Honegger's feed mill was located. In Fairbury, the new tracks then ran east 
parallel with the TP&W tracks. Walnut Street was renamed Paducah 
Avenue. At some point, the new line turned south and went on to Strawn. 


Eight years after the new railroad was completed, the Chicago & Paducah 
Railroad faced foreclosure. In 1880 the company was sold to the Wabash, 
St. Louis, and Pacific Railway. This company changed its name to the 
Wabash Railroad in 1887. 


Around 1884, railroad management removed the portion of the track from 
Fairbury south to Strawn. This portion of the track was not needed because 
other railroad lines ran in a north-south direction through Forrest. The line 
from Streator to Fairbury continued to operate until 1979 when the 
Streator branch was closed. 


The Chicago & Paducah Railroad initially offered freight and passenger 
cars from Fairbury to Pontiac. Grain harvested in this area was loaded onto 
this line at McDowell, Lodemia, and Fairbury. The grain elevator at 
McDowell added a hardware store and lumberyard to serve area farmers. 
Farmers could order lumber, which would be delivered by train to 
McDowell. 


Dorothy Bodley-Tollensdorf was born in Lodemia in 1904. In 1909, when 
she was five years old, she walked a quarter-mile from her house to the 
Lodemia grain elevator. Every day Dorothy boarded a passenger car on the 
Wabash and rode it to St. Mary's school in Pontiac. Every night, the five- 
year-old returned home on the train. She also attended Pontiac High 
School using the train. Dorothy married Bernard Tollensdorf. Many 


current Fairbury residents fondly remember Dorothy working in the 
Fairbury Paint Store, just east of Bluestem Bank on Locust Street. 


In the 1960s, farm children who lived along this railroad fondly remember 
picking and eating the little sweet wild strawberries that sprung up along 
the tracks. The children would also place pennies on the rails, so the train 
could run over and flatten them. The tracks were not in great condition, so 
the old freight train would travel relatively slowly between Lodemia and 
Fairbury. 


After the Wabash closed this line, the rails and ties were removed. 
Evidence of where this line ran is still apparent where the tracks crossed 
the blacktop roads. Aerial views of the farmland also indicate where this 
portion of the line was located. 


Several old maps still exist depicting the Chicago & Paducah branch 
running from Fairbury to Strawn. Unfortunately, these old maps are not 
specific in showing the location of exactly where the tracks turned south 
towards Strawn. The earliest memories of older local farmers date back to 
the 1940s. If the tracks were removed in 1884, by 1940, they would have 
been gone for 56 years. Six decades of farming where the tracks were 
removed has wiped out any physical evidence of the exact track location. 


Back in 1884, there were only dirt roads in the farm areas. Therefore, no 
evidence illustrates where the old Fairbury to Strawn line crossed the dirt 
roads 138 years ago. The location of the Fairbury to Pontiac portion of the 
tracks will remain apparent for decades to come because of the remnants 
of the track crossings on the blacktop roads. 


The exact location where the railroad tracks turned south from Fairbury to 
Strawn remains a mystery. Maybe someday, additional evidence will be 
uncovered that better designates the precise location of this "lost" railroad 
line. 


Pee Eor were, One | On. 
1875 Railroad map - showing Chicago & Paducah Line from 
Streator to Strawn 


CHAPTER 54 


Fairbury War of 1812 Veterans 


The thirteen American colonies initiated the Revolutionary War against 
Great Britain over their objection to Parliament's taxation policies and lack 
of colonial representation. The Revolutionary War lasted from 1775 to 
1783. 


Just 29 years after the Revolutionary War ended, our new country became 
embroiled in its first significant War. In 1803, France and Britain went to 
War against each other. To prevent neutral America from trading with the 
French, the British blockaded American ports using the Royal Navy. 
Britain forced American merchant sailors to join the Royal Navy to man 
all the ships needed for the blockade. Britain also supplied arms to Native 
Americans who raided European-American settlers on the American 
frontier. These raids hindered the expansion of the United States and 
provoked American resentment against the British. In 1812, President 
Madison signed the first declaration of War against the British. 


Modern Americans were taught about two significant events from the War 
of 1812. The first event was the British Army burning down the White 
House. Dolley Madison, the wife of President James Madison, saved the 
classic portrait of George Washington before the British burned the White 
House in 1814. 


The second significant event was Andrew Jackson winning the Battle of 
New Orleans. This tremendous military victory made Andrew Jackson 
nationally famous, and he later became the seventh President of the United 
States. A peace treaty was signed in 1815, ending the War of 1812. 
Because news traveled so slowly in that era, the Battle of New Orleans 
was technically fought after the War had ended. 


Starting in 1847, Congress passed several new laws that granted land to 
the veterans of the War of 1812. The amount of land varied between 40 
and 160 acres. Many veterans did not want to move to their land location, 
so they sold their land patents to farmers or speculators. These land patents 
were used to pay for land purchased from the federal government. 


Three Fairbury men were veterans of the War of 1812. The first man was 
William McDowell. His family was the second one to move to the 
Fairbury area. The McDowells settled on Indian Creek about three miles 
north of Fairbury in 1832. They later established the village of Avoca, 
which included a church, a cemetery, a hotel, and several stores. Only the 
Avoca Cemetery remains as a reminder of this village. 


William McDowell was a veteran of the War of 1812. He served from 
Scioto County, Ohio, in Captain John H. Lindsey's Company under John 
Ferguson's Regiment in the Ohio Militia. William's company payroll 
records show he was paid eight dollars a month. William served in July, 
August, and September of 1814. 


Unfortunately, William McDowell died in 1834, just two years after his 
family arrived in Illinois. Under the 1850 land grant law passed by 
Congress, the widow of William McDowell, Sarah McDowell, was issued 
his land warrant. 


In October of 1999, descendants of William McDowell arranged a special 
ceremony to honor his service in the War of 1812. The United States 
Daughters of 1812 helped to coordinate this special event. 


The color guard for this ceremony were several members of the Illinois 
Rangers, an 1812-era reenactment group with Carroll Lanahan, a relative 
of Livingston County residents, among its members. This group from the 
Edwardsville area participated in reenactments throughout the Midwest. 
The Illinois Rangers were first employed by the U.S. military when Illinois 
was part of the Northwest Territory. Their job was to keep settlers safe 
from harm. 


According to people who attended the 1999 ceremony, it was an exciting 
event to witness. The War of 1812 reenactors were dressed in colorful 
period uniforms. When they fired their guns in a salute to William 
McDowell, the small Avoca cemetery was filled with the black smoke 
from the fired gunpowder weapons. 


The second Fairbury area War of 1812 veteran was Joseph Ray. He was 
born in 1795 in Pennsylvania. In 1814 Joseph was a Private in the War of 


1812 for the Pennsylvania Militia. In 1854, he was granted 80 acres in 
Champaign County. Joseph elected to sell his land grant to Robert H. Ives. 


In the 1880 U.S. Census, Joseph was an 85-year-old widower living on 
Chestnut Street in Fairbury. Three of his children lived with him, including 
Rachael Ray, Viola Ray, and James Ray. 


In the 1896 era, the custom was to publicly read the names of all veterans 
who were buried in Graceland Cemetery on Memorial Day. The Blade 
published this list, and the name of Joseph Ray was read as a veteran of the 
War of 1812. Joseph was buried in an unmarked grave in Graceland 
Cemetery sometime between 1880 and 1896. Unfortunately, a fire many 
years ago destroyed some early cemetery records, so his grave location is 
unknown. 


Another War of 1812 veteran whose name was read on July 4, 1896, was 
John Woodruff. He was born in 1786 in New Jersey, and his wife was 
Abigail Woodruff. He served in the New Jersey Militia under Captain 
Henry Freas. 


By the 1860 U.S. Census, John Woodruff and his wife were farming in 
Avoca Township, north of Fairbury. Abigail Woodruff died in 1874, and 
John Woodruff died in 1880. Both John and Abigail have marked graves 
in Graceland Cemetery. Their graves are in the oldest section along South 
Seventh Street. Unfortunately, we have no newspaper archives old enough 
to include their obituaries. 


These three Fairbury area men served in America's first significant 
military conflict, the War of 1812 with Britain. All three men eventually 
moved to the Fairbury area and were buried in the Avoca and Graceland 
cemeteries. 


Two of the War of 1812 reenactors who honored Fairbury 
veteran William McDowell in 1999 at the Avoca Cemetery. 


All five of the reenactors at the Avoca Cemetery. Note that thick 
smoke from the gunpowder used in their guns. 


CHAPTER 55 
Livingston County Poor Farm 


In every society, a tiny percentage of the population can not care for 
themselves. This group includes the very poor, the sick, the incapacitated, 
orphans, widows, the elderly, and the insane. 


Livingston County was first formed in 1837. After the county was created, 
people in this group were cared for by private persons. These private 
persons were paid from the county treasury. The responsibility of finding 
homes for them and contracting for their care was in the hands of the 
Justices of the Peace. The Justices would farm the needy people out to 
private citizen bidders. This contracting arrangement was discontinued in 
1849 due to a state law change. The new law required a system of three 
overseers of the poor for each precinct. The county court appointed the 
three overseers. 


Livingston county had a rapid increase in population as more and more 
settlers arrived in the 1850s. This significant increase in the population 
prompted a search for a better method of helping the indigent. A general 
movement throughout the state began to centralize the housing, care, and 
supervision of the indigent. Changes in Illinois state law required the 
county to make appropriations, levied and collected in the same manner as 
other county revenue, to support the indigent. As an extension of this fiscal 
function, the county was required to appoint an overseer of the poor in 
every township and establish a county poorhouse if necessary. This change 
in state law caused both McLean and Livingston counties to set up poor 
farms. 


In 1859, Livingston County purchased a farm of 160 acres in Eppards 
Point Township, four miles southwest of Pontiac, for housing and caring 
for the poor and insane of the county. A building was erected almost 
immediately on this site. Additional purchases of farmland expanded the 
site to 220 acres. A second building was added in 1872, and a third 
building, specifically for the insane, was added in 1878. 


The overseer of the poor farm was usually a married man with a farming 
background. The 1878 Livingston County history book reported that 
Hilton Woodbury was the overseer of the poor farm. Hilton was a thirty- 
five-year-old farmer who was married and had five children. This history 
book recounted that very few people were qualified or could adapt to the 
overseer position. He seemed to be the right person to care for the 
unfortunate and insane under his charge. His discipline was good, with 
kindness and firmness being used for the government of the inmates. This 
book recounted that if people had friends confined in the new asylum 
building, they should be happy their friends had a good home and would 
receive kind care in the new and elegant asylum at the poor farm. 


In September 1894, the cornerstone for a large brick building was laid. 
This brick building had an estimated cost of $75,000. This amount of 
money would equal $2.2 million in today's dollars. This building served as 
the poor farm's primary facility for about seventy-five years. It was torn 
down in 1970. 


According to the poor farm record books, the cause of pauperism was 
noted for each inmate. These causes included sore feet, homeless, hurt on 
the railroad, being kicked by a horse, family row, whiskey, blood poison, 
deserted by husband, and ugly disposition. 


There was a negative stigma to being sent to the poor farm. Indeed, 
according to the 1911 Illinois State Charities Commission report, "The 
deserving poor are loathe to apply for alms. They conceal their plight. 
Mortification accompanies honest misfortune. To be unable in the stress of 
economic severity to sustain one's self and family intensifies shame. The 
stings of poverty wound the heart long before they are felt in the flesh." 


A review of the Blade newspaper during the eighty-eight years the poor 
farm was in operation found only one reference to a Fairbury resident 
being sent to the poor farm. The July 28, 1888, Blade reported that "Pap" 
Miller and his wife were taken to the county poor farm. The Blade said the 
aged couple would be properly cared for at the poor farm. 


The number of inmates at the poor farm varied each year. All the 
published reports for various years show a daily inmate population below 
fifty. In many years, the population was less than twenty people. 


The Social Security Act was signed into law by President Roosevelt on 
August 14, 1935. This new law provided a pension for workers over the 
age of sixty-five. Monthly payments to recipients began in 1940. This 
program dramatically reduced the number of older adults with no income 
to support themselves during the last portion of their lives. 


By the late 1940s, it became apparent the advent of the old-age pensions 
paid by Social Security was eliminating the need for poor farms. There 
was still a need for nursing home facilities to care for the aged. In 1947, 
the Livingston County poor farm was converted to a nursing home facility. 
The Pantagraph applauded Livingston County for making this decision and 
tried to prompt McLean County to transform their poor farm into a nursing 
home. 


A new nursing home facility was built adjacent to the large 1894 brick 
poor farm building. The massive old brick building was torn down in 1970 
after about seventy-five years of service. The nursing home was torn down 
in 2017. All that remains of the poor farm and subsequent nursing home is 
the small poor farm cemetery. 


Indigent people who died at the poor farm were buried in the small 
cemetery about a quarter mile south of the primary poor farm site. To save 
taxpayer money, full-size tombstones were not provided for these graves. 
A small stone pillar was provided, about four by four inches and twenty- 
four inches tall. On top of this pillar was a number. To find where a person 
was buried, you need to refer to a record book that associates the numbers 
with their respective names. 


This small cemetery became forgotten and overgrown by trees and brush. 
Through the efforts of volunteers, this cemetery was restored. A sign was 
erected which explains which names match the marker numbers. 


This little cemetery is the only remaining reminder of the stories of 
hundreds of people who were homeless, not wanted by their families, or 
suffering. The poor farm gave them a sense of belonging and a thin ray of 
hope. 


1947 Photo of Main n Budig at Livinadton County: Poor Farm 
south of Pontiac 


CHAPTER 56 
National Corn Picker Champion from Fairbury 


Before World War II, annual national championships were held to 
determine who could hand-harvest corn the fastest. Fairbury native Ted 
Balko won the national contest in 1934 and 1938. 


Ted hand-harvested at a rate of 19 bushels per hour for the 80-minute 
contest. The average farmer was satisfied with a speed of nine bushels an 
hour over a whole day of work. When two-row mechanical corn pickers 
were invented, they could harvest 300 bushels per hour, making hand 
harvesting obsolete. 


Although mechanical corn pickers could harvest corn quickly, they were 
incredibly dangerous. The most common accident was when a farmer 
reached into the machine to free the rollers plugged with weeds. The 
spinning rollers would become free and then draw in the farmer's hand 
before he could move out of the way. Many farmers lost hands and arms 
using a mechanical corn picker. 


Manufacturers of tractors and mechanical corn pickers wanted to 
demonstrate to farmers that corn pickers could be safely operated so that 
they would buy their pickers. These manufacturers sponsored national corn 
picker contests. The contestants were judged on the rate of corn harvested 
and on following safe practices operating the machines. In 1952, Elmer 
Bolliger from Fairbury won the national corn picker contest. 


The story of the Bolliger family began with the birth of Heinrich "Henry" 
Bolliger in Switzerland. Henry married Elizabeth Meulleur in Switzerland. 
The couple had a total of eight children, with two of them dying in 
infancy. In 1868, the Henry Bolliger family emigrated from Switzerland to 
America. They left Hamberg, Germany, on a ship named the Cimbria. The 
family arrived in New York on August 11, 1868. The Henry Bolliger 
family eventually settled in Fairbury. 


One of Henry and Elizabeth Bolliger's eight children was John Bolliger. 
He was born in Eureka but grew up in Fairbury. In 1901, John Bolliger 


married Sophia Boller in Fairbury. Sophia was the daughter of Henry 
Boller (1833-1924) and Lena Z. Siegfried (1835-1916). Henry and Lena 
Boller were both born in Switzerland. When they married, John Bolliger 
was 28, and Sophia was 25 years of age. John and Sophia Bolliger had 
eight children. 


John Bolliger first worked as a wallpaper hanger. He then learned how to 
dig wells with Abraham Bills. John Bolliger then started his own well- 
drilling business with his brother Henry helping him. 


In 1905, Elizabeth Bolliger died at the age of 72. She was buried in the 
Apostolic Christian section on the east side of Graceland cemetery. Her 
husband, Henry Bolliger, died three years later when he was 72. Henry 
was buried with his wife in the same section of Graceland Cemetery. 


Well drillers never know what unusual things they will find when they 
drill a new well. In 1907, John Bolliger dug a 26-inch diameter well for 
Bud Glennin six miles north of Fairbury by the Vermilion River. John 
struck natural gas at a depth of 56 feet. The force of the gas lifted his 
drilling auger machine two feet into the air. Many local experts had 
suspected there was natural gas along the Vermilion River. 


In 1919, John Bolliger had another unusual well-drilling experience. He 
was drilling and installing a four-inch casing on the farm of Mrs. Sarah 
Westervelt six and a half miles south of Fairbury. John struck an artesian 
well. John added a piece of one-and-a-half-inch pipe to the top of the four- 
inch well casing. Water from the artesian well gushed five feet above the 
ground and flowed at 13 gallons per minute. The Blade reported that 
finding an artesian well in Fairbury was extremely rare. 


One of the eight children of John and Sophia Bolliger was Elmer Bolliger. 
He was born in 1908 in Fairbury. Elmer married Verna Ruth Yergler in 
1934. Elma and Verna were each 25 years of age when they married. Their 
three children were Sharron, Jon, and Donn. Elmer worked for his father, 
John Bolliger, in the well drilling business. 


In 1941, John Bolliger sold his well-drilling business to his three sons, 
Carl, Elmer, and William. John Bolliger then farmed his land four miles 
south of Fairbury that he had bought from O. D. Hanna. 


When Elmer Bolliger was 42 years of age, he changed his occupation from 
well drilling to farming in 1950. After just one year of farming, Elmer was 
the runner-up in the national mechanical corn picker contest in 1951. 


In 1952, Elmer finished in second place in the Illinois state contest. Elmer 
went on to win the National Mechanical Corn Picker contest at Rushville, 
Indiana. Elmer was a representative of the Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn Division. Elmer used a Ford Tractor operating a one-row corn 
picker manufactured by Dearborn-Wood Bros. The local implement dealer 
who sponsored Elmer Bolliger was Schrof Bros. 


After Elmer won the national corn-picking contest, he was honored by the 
city proclaiming "Elmer Bolliger Day." Mr. Bolliger was in a parade with 
his Ford tractor and picker that won the national contest. Other new farm 
equipment was in the procession. High school bands from Fairbury, 
Forrest, and Chenoa participated in the big parade. WGN radio made a 
special broadcast about the Fairbury parade. 


In 1956, John Bolliger died at the age of 83. He was buried in the 
Apostolic Christian section of Graceland Cemetery on the east side. Eight 
years later, Sophia Bolliger died at the age of 88. She was buried with her 
husband on the east side of Graceland. 


Also, in 1956, Elmer and Sophia Bolliger moved to Silverton, Oregon. 
Elmer operated a wholesale and retail egg-producing business in Silverton. 
In 1974, Elmer retired from the egg business. Elmer and Verna Bolliger 
moved to the Keizer Retirement Center in 2000. In 2002, Verna Bolliger 
died in Silverton, Oregon, when she was 92. She was buried in the 
Bethany Pioneer Cemetery in Silverton. Elmer Bolliger lived to be 96 
years of age and was buried in 2005 with his wife at the Silverton 
cemetery. 


Ted Balko, two-time national corn husking champion, and Elmer Bolliger, 
national mechanical corn picker champion, are essential parts of Fairbury's 
rich agricultural history. 
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Elmer Bolliger appeared in several farm equipment 
advertisements after he won the National Championship in 1952. 


CHAPTER 57 
Wessels Was Unique Fairbury Character 


Every small town has some very unique citizens. Roger Wessels was one 
of Fairbury's unique personalities. 


The story of the Wessels family began with the birth of Martens J. Wessels 
in Germany in 1832. His parents were Janss F. Wessels (1804-1875) and 
Antje Martens (1809-1882). In 1857, Martens married Anna Elisabeth 
Janssen in Germany. Martens and Anna Wessels had three sons in 
Germany. Their sons' names were Jons, John, and Fred Wessels. 


In 1880, the Martens Wessels family emigrated from Germany to 
Woodford County. They very quickly moved and settled in Fairbury. 
When they relocated, Martens was 47, and Anna was 56. 


In 1882, Jons Wessels married Katherine Helen Wiers in Germany. They 
moved to Fairbury after their marriage, and they had eight children. Jons 
was 24, and Katherine was 22 when they married. 


John Wessels married Abelena "Lena" Abts in 1889. John was 29, and 
Lena was 22 when they married. They had eight children. 


In 1896, Fred Wessels married Minnie Abts. Fred was 31, and Minnie was 
26 when they married. Fred and Minnie had six children. Minnie was the 
younger sister of Lena Abts, who married Fred's brother, John Wessels. 


The three brothers formed a company in Fairbury called Wessels Bros. 
The 1902 American Shorthorn Herd book noted that the Wessels Bros. 
were selling several bulls they had bred in Fairbury. 


One of the sons of John and Lena Wessels was Alfred Martin Wessels. He 
was born in 1901 and married Bertha Cecilia Downes in 1937. When they 
married, Alfred was 35, and Bertha was 27 years old. Their farm was 
about one mile west of Fairbury on the south side of Route 24. In 1940, 
Roger W. Wessels, the only child of John and Lena Wessels, was born. 


Roger Wessels attended country school for a few years, then transferred to 
Fairbury schools and finished high school. As a student, Roger Wessels 
demonstrated a knack for farming and technology. In 1954 when he was 
14 years of age, Roger was a member of the Junior Flower Growers Club 
at Isaac Walton. That year he won first place for his giant marigolds and 
third place for his mixed bouquet. 


Roger became very active in FFA in high school. In 1956, Roger and eight 
other boys were advanced to the highest degree bestowed on FFA 
members by their local chapter. In 1957, the Fairbury Junior Farmers 
hosted over 400 guests at its annual field day and barbeque held at the 
James Goold home. Roger Wessels and Bill Fugate demonstrated proper 
wiring and lighting of a barn. Roger won third place at the 1959 Fairbury 
Fair for his electrical exhibit. 


In 1974, Roger Wessels drove his horse and buggy down Main Street. The 
name of his horse was Bastion Dainty Girl, a Shire mare that Roger had 
imported from England. Also, in 1974, Roger developed a solution for 
keeping his rare Shire draft horses clean. Roger took his horses to a 
Fairbury car wash and bathed them. 


For the 1976 Fairbury Christmas Parade, Roger Wessels provided a 
matched team of Shire horses to provide power for the G&M Sales float 
entered by Maurice Steidinger. Hartzell Cox drove the team of horses. 


Roger Wessels was never afraid to express his opinion about controversial 
topics in Fairbury publicly. The first occasion in the Blade where Roger 
expressed his opinion was concerning a proposed bond issuance to raise 
money for the schools. Roger told the school officials he would oppose the 
bond and that if the school board wanted more money, they should go to 
the public and ask for it using a tax referendum. 


Because Roger Wessels was a registered breeder of Shire horses, in 1978, 
he was invited to attend the English Shire Horse Association centennial 
luncheon and show in England. At the luncheon, Roger met the society's 
president, Queen Elizabeth. 


In 1980, Roger Wessels and Lloyd Metz opposed a bond sale to raise 
school money. They circulated a petition to stop the proposed bond. State 


law said a minimum of 600 signatures were required to call for a special 
election to approve the bonds. Wessels and Metz only obtained 201 
signatures, so no special election was needed. 


In 1981, Roger Wessels built a huge sawmill for owners Ronald Hanley 
and Jay Goold. The mill successfully performed on its first day of 
operation. In 1984, Elmer Streib was a patient for some time at St. Francis 
Hospital in Peoria. Many area farmers, including Roger Wessels, 
volunteered to walk his bean fields and remove weeds. 


In 1985 when Prairie Central was announced as the name of the 
consolidated school system, Roger Wessels wrote a letter to the Blade 
editor protesting the new name. He said the Prairie Central name was 
already used by some grain elevators. Roger thought school officials 
should have chosen a name other than Prairie Central. 


In 1991, a farming magazine article was written about Roger Wessels. He 
bought a used IH 133 eight-row narrow folding cultivator. Roger then cut 
it in half and added an extra ten-foot section to convert it to a 12-row 
folding cultivator. 


In 1996, The Australian Farm Journal magazine published a story about 
Roger Wessels of Fairbury. Roger attached a 24-inch diameter wheel from 
a New Idea corn picker onto the back of his John Deere 7100 12-row corn 
planter to help keep the planter level. 


Roger Wessels was again in a magazine for a farm innovation in 2004. The 
Farm Show Magazine detailed how Roger came up with an idea to make it 
easier to start the engine on his 1983 Allis Chalmers 720 riding mower. He 
installed an off-the-shelf electric fuel pump and needle valve. To start the 
tractor, he turned the key and opened the needle valve to pump a shot of 
fuel into the engine. 


Roger Wessels died at the age of 77 in 2018 and was buried at Graceland 
Cemetery. Roger loved to innovate and was never afraid to express his 
opinion about controversial topics. 
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CHAPTER 58 


Fairbury Car Business Overcame Major 
Obstacle 


The story of the Petersen family began with the birth of Joachim "Joseph" 
Petersen in 1851 in Hanover, Germany. He was the son of Johann L. 
Petersen (1807-1883) and Margarethe Engelken (1826-1883). Joseph 
Petersen married Anna S. Lepler in Germany in 1878. Joseph was 27, and 
Anna was 20 years of age when they married. They had seven children. 


In 1889, the Joseph Petersen family emigrated from Germany to Lawndale 
Township, near Colfax. In 1976, a history book about Lawndale Township 
was created as part of the nation's bi-centennial celebration. This book 
recounted that in the 1880s, there was a large migration of German 
families to Lawndale Township. Some of the new family names in the 
township included Petersen, Winterland, Heins, Schuler, Hadaway, and 
Brandt. These new German settlers organized a Lutheran congregation. 
This congregation built a small church with a cemetery to bury family 
members. 


One of the children of the Joseph Petersen family was Henry A. Petersen. 
He was born in Lawndale Township in 1900. Henry married Toma 
Folmina "Minnie" Dringenberg. She was the daughter of Edo Garrault 
Dringenberg (1863-1947) and Amelia C. Kerntke (1873-1954). Minnie's 
parents had also emigrated from Germany to Illinois. Henry and Minnie 
were each 20 years old when they married in 1921. They had six children. 


One of Henry and Minnie's children was Wayne Henry Petersen. Wayne 
was born in 1931 in Colfax. In 1950, Wayne married Wilma Ruth Cramer. 
She became an orphan at the age of six and was raised by George and 
Marie Schuler of Colfax. Wayne was 18, and Ruth was 20 when they 
married. They had three children. 


Another of Henry and Minnie's sons was Loren Dean Petersen. He was 
born in 1934 in Lawndale Township. In 1952, he married Joyce Muriel 
Miller. Dean and Joyce were each 18 years of age when they married. 


Henry Petersen farmed until he established Petersen's Motor Co. in 1954 
in Anchor. This company was a partnership between Henry Petersen and 
his two sons. These two sons were Wayne H. Petersen and Dean Petersen. 


Toma, the wife of Henry A. Petersen, died in 1957 at the age of 56. She 
was buried in Immanuel Lutheran Cemetery in rural Colfax. 


In 1969, when Henry was 69 years old, he retired from the business. That 
same year, Wayne Petersen and his brother Dean Petersen purchased the 
former Claudon Motors in Fairbury. In 1974, Henry A. Petersen died at the 
age of 74. He was buried with his wife in the Colfax Lutheran cemetery. 


In 1975, the company purchased Fairbury Auto and added the Chevrolet 
and Buick brands to the dealership. Claudon Motors and Fairbury Auto 
were formerly located in buildings on the west end of Locust Street. The 
Petersen Motor Co. built a new facility on Route 24 just west of Fairbury 
and moved both of these businesses in 1978 to the new location. 


In 1987, the business purchased Jones Motors in Gibson City and opened a 
Chrysler and Dodge dealership in that town. Wayne Petersen retired from 
the car business in 1995. In 2000, Petersen purchased Birkey Chevrolet 
Buick in Gibson City. That business was renamed Petersen Trackside 
Chevrolet Buick, Inc. 


The 2008 Sub-Prime Mortgage financial crisis engulfed the entire 
American economy. Congress encouraged banks to make home mortgage 
loans to people who could not afford to repay the loans. Eventually, the 
loans could not be repaid, and large firms such as Lehman Brothers 
declared bankruptcy. 


Banks quit making any new loans, and people stopped buying new 
automobiles. By June 2009, both General Motors and Chrysler had gone 
into bankruptcy. The American and Canadian governments agreed to bail 
out the North American auto companies with $85 billion of loans. General 
Motors emerged from bankruptcy as a new company majority-owned by 
the United States Treasury. Chrysler emerged from bankruptcy, owned 
primarily by the United Auto Workers union and Italian automaker Fiat. 


Both companies terminated agreements with hundreds of their dealerships, 
and GM discontinued several of its brands as part of bankruptcy 
proceedings. 


The Petersen Motor Company received notices from General Motors and 
Chrysler that their dealership agreements would be soon terminated, 
effectively putting them out of business. General Motors wanted to end its 
relationship in both the Fairbury and the Gibson City locations. Chrysler 
did not want to terminate their relationship in both towns. After 
negotiations with GM and Chrysler, the business negotiated to close the 
Chevy Buick store in Gibson City (Petersen Trackside) and the Chrysler 
franchise in Fairbury. This agreement allowed the company to have both 
franchises, just in different locations. Fairbury kept Chevy Buick, and 
Gibson City retained Chrysler Dodge Jeep Ram. 


Wilma, the wife of Wayne H. Petersen, died at the age of 70 in 2000. She 
was buried at the Immanuel Lutheran Cemetery in rural Colfax. Wayne H. 
Petersen died in 2018 at the age of 87. He was buried in the same Lutheran 
cemetery as his wife. 


Petersen Chevrolet Buick, Inc. of Fairbury, has continued to adapt its 
business to new technology innovations. The dealership has added electric 
vehicles and charging stations to support them. Many electric vehicle 
owners plan their trips to include recharging stops in Fairbury. 


One of the most recent innovations at the dealership is the addition of 
vehicle external and internal detailed cleaning services. Many customers 
choose to combine an oil change with cleaning their vehicles. 


The Petersen family and its auto dealerships have survived many 
obstacles. The 2008 Sub-Prime Mortgage financial crisis resulted in a 
record 881 U.S. auto dealerships closing in 2008. Fortunately, Petersen 
Chevrolet Buick, Inc. of Fairbury, survived this significant economic crisis 
and continues to offer excellent products and services for its customers. 
This business has remained in the Petersen family. Mike Petersen, Wayne 
Peterson's son, Mike's wife Kimberly, and their daughter Erin Ifft now 
manage the business. The dealership can be contacted at 815-692-8462 
regarding questions about their products and services. 


Petersen auto dealership located west of Fairbury on Route 24. 


CHAPTER 59 


Plumbing Firm Spawned Many Business Start- 
Ups 


In 1895, a son was born to Jeptha Payne (1857-1935) and Martha T. 
Gentry (1866-1942) in Temple Hill, Kentucky. They gave their son the 
rather unusual name of Elchard Levi Payne. When their son grew up, he 
preferred the nickname "Slim," or he used his initials of E. L. Payne. 


In the 1910 Census, Elchard was 14 years old and lived with his parents in 
Union, Kentucky. His occupation was a farm laborer on his father's farm. 
Sometime before 1918, Elchard moved from Kentucky to Fairbury. Many 
pioneer settlers relocated from the Kentucky area to Fairbury to farm. 


In June of 1918, Fairbury farmer Elchard Payne was inducted into the U.S. 
Infantry for service in World War I. He did his basic training at Camp 
Wheeler in Georgia. Elchard landed in France in October of 1918, just a 
couple of weeks before the war ended. He served in the Army of 
Occupation in France until he was discharged to Camp Grant in Rockford 
in May of 1919. 


Elchard returned to Fairbury after his military service. He joined the 
plumbing firm owned by George Armbruster. Elchard learned the 
plumbing trade working for Mr. Armbruster. 


In 1926, at the age of 31, Elchard married Velva Joan Travis of Fairbury. 
She was 36 years of age. Elchard and Velva Payne had no children. 


In 1933, at the age of 38, Elchard quit working for Mr. Armbruster and 
formed the new firm of E. L. Payne Plumbing & Heating. His new 
business was located at 210 East Locust, across the street from Sunken 
Park. Customers could call for service by asking the operator for the two- 
digit phone number 20. 


In 1938, bookkeeper Miss Lola Mary Weber resigned, and Miss Mary 
Eleanor Combes accepted the bookkeeper's position at E. L. Payne 
Plumbing. 


Before 1949, Henry Maurer learned the electrician trade working at Payne 
Plumbing. In 1949, Henry quit and formed Maurer & Roth Electric with 
his son-in-law, Earl Roth. Their firm was located where the Dave's 
Supermarket produce section is today. 


Elchard Payne had a sister named Nellie Beulah Payne. She married Paul 
Bowles in Kentucky. One of their children was Garnett Boyd Bowles. In 
1955, when Garnett Bowles was 26 years old, he decided to travel from 
Kentucky to Fairbury to ask his uncle Elchard for a job. Upon arriving in 
Fairbury, Garnett Bowles sat in Sunken Park for a while before getting the 
courage to go into his uncle's plumbing shop across the street. Employees 
working in the E. L. Payne shop were about ready to call the police 
because they thought the stranger in Sunken Park was casing the business 
to rob it. About that time, Garnett got the courage to walk across the street 
into his uncle's shop and ask him for a job. Elchard Payne gave his nephew 
Garnett Bowles a job. 


Mr. Walter Runyon also worked for E. L. Payne. In 1955, Walter quit and 
moved his wife and three kids to Dwight, Illinois, to work for R. & M. 
Plumbing Co. By 1955, Payne Plumbing & Heating had extended its 
product line to include RCA televisions. 


In 1957, Payne Plumbing employed seven plumbers. These seven Fairbury 
plumbers were Bill Weber, Homer Ford, Dale Dameron, Wade Harris, 
Hartzell Cox, John Bushman, Garnett Bowles. 


Once a week, each employee of E. L. Payne had to take a turn of sweeping 
up the shop. Fortunately, there was a hole in the floor, so the plumbers just 
swept the dust down the hole. A couple of times a year, E. L. Payne would 
send the newest employee down to clean up the basement floor. The new 
employees were shocked to find a perfect cone-shaped dust pile reaching 
from the basement floor up to the hole on the first floor! 


By 1963, E. L. Payne was 68 years old. He decided to retire and sell the 
plumbing business to one of his plumbers, Bill Weber. Other employees 


at E. L. Payne Plumbing over the years included John Dietiker, Alf 
Ferguson, Bill Bartlett, Dean Gerdes, Bob Schmidt, and Jim Wills. 


In 1964, Dale Dameron and Wade Harris quit working for the E. L. Payne 
plumbing shop, and they formed a new business named D&H Plumbing & 
Heating Shop. "D" was for Dameron and "H" for Harris. In a few years, 
Dale Dameron took over full ownership, and the name of the firm was 
changed to Dameron Plumbing & Heating. Wade Harris continued to work 
as a plumber until he retired from that firm. 


John Bushman started at the E. L. Payne plumbing shop, but quit and went 
into business by himself as a plumber. John Dietiker also got his start at E. 
L. Payne's shop, and he established his own firm in Pontiac. 


In 1975, Elchard Levi Payne died at the age of 80. He was buried in 
Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. Just one month later, Mrs. Payne also died 
and was buried in Graceland Cemetery. 


Over the subsequent years, the primary plumbers who worked for E. L. 
Payne gradually died out. Homer Ford died in 1982. Garnett Bowles, the 
nephew of E. L. Payne, died in 1989. Wade Harris died in 1993, and 
William Weber died in 1996. John Dietiker died in 2015, and Dale 
Dameron died in 2017. 


The E. L. Payne plumbing firm served Fairbury area customers for 30 
years. This firm served as a business incubator with many Fairbury men 
learning their craft working for E. L. Payne and then starting their own 
businesses. Dale Dameron, Wade Harris, Henry Maurer, John Bushman, 
and John Dietiker all started at the Payne shop before they quit to start 
their own companies. 
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Plumbers working at E. L. Payne's shop in 1957. 


CHAPTER 60 
Early Fairbury Plumber George Armbruster 


Andrew Armbruster was born in 1851 in Germany. Christine Schmidt was 
born in Germany in 1852. They married in Germany and had a large 
family of two boys and ten girls. In 1883, their first son, Jacob Armbruster, 
was born in Germany. Their second son, George Armbruster, was born in 
Germany in 1886. 


In 1899, when Andrew Armbruster was 48 years old, he moved his large 
family to Fairbury. When they came to Fairbury, Jacob Armbruster was 
age 16, and George Armbruster was age 13. 


In 1904, when George Armbruster was 18 years old, he started working as 
a plumber in Fairbury. After learning the plumbing trade, he formed a 
partnership with W. J. Potter in 1915. Their firm name was Potter & 
Armbruster, and their shop was in the Blevins building. In 1917, George 
Armbruster bought out the interest of his partner W. J. Potter. The new 
firm was known as Armbruster Plumbing. 


One of the plumbers working for the firm of Armstrong Plumbing was Ted 
Armstrong. Unfortunately, in 1918, Ted was involved in an accident while 
working at the plumbing shop. He was working with gasoline that 
accidentally ignited and started his clothing on fire. Ted was severely 
burned on both arms and his chest. 


In 1919, E. L. Payne finished his military service in World War I. Elchard 
Payne returned to Fairbury after the war and started to learn the plumbing 
trade at the shop of George Armbruster. That same year, Ted Armstrong 
quit his job at Armbruster Plumbing. Ted started his own plumbing firm 
and leased the J. E. Eddy tinning and plumbing shop. 


Armbruster Plumbing moved its shop from the Blevins building to a 
building located at the southeast corner of Second and Locust Streets in 
1920. This building was owned by the Schlitz Brewing Company and had 
been leased to the Overland-Fairbury company. The Overland auto 
manufacturer was in business from 1903 until 1926. 


In 1921, Miss Lela Kelso terminated her five-year employment as the 
book-keeper at Armbruster Plumbing because she married Nowlan D. 
Babcock. The newlyweds moved to San Francisco, California. 


Walter Swing grew up in Fairbury and worked as a plumber for 
Armbruster Plumbing. He then moved to La Crosse, Indiana, and farmed 
there. In 1924, he returned to Fairbury and resumed working as a plumber 
for George Armbruster. 


In 1932, George Armbruster was 45 years old and was a well known 
Fairbury businessman. He married 35-year-old Anna Rieger. Their first 
child, Mary A. Armbruster, was born in 1935. The second and last child, 
Doris M. Armbruster, was born in 1939. 


After working 13 years for George Armbruster, E. L. Payne quit the firm 
and started his own plumbing company in 1933. Many men learned the 
plumbing trade at the E. L. Payne firm and then left to form their own 
plumbing companies. 


In 1934, Andrew Armbruster died in Fairbury at the age of 84. He lived at 
711 East Elm Street in Fairbury. George Armbruster was 48 years old 
when his father passed away. 


In 1937, the Fairbury Post office was located at the south end of the Duell 
building in Fairbury at the northwest corner of Third and Walnut Streets. 
This location is now where the customer service counter is for Dave's 
Supermarket. The Third and Walnut Street intersection was a busy one 
with many people driving to the Post Office. A fender-bender occurred 
between vehicles driven by Mr. Foltz and George Armbruster at that 
intersection. George Armbruster's plumbing tools were scattered all over 
Walnut Street. 


George Armbruster often hired young women who had just graduated from 
Fairbury Township High School to be his book-keeper. In 1937, Miss Cary 
Steidinger was the book-keeper at Armbruster Plumbing. She married D. 
H. Morehart of Saunemin. 


In 1941, George Armbruster bought the home previously owned by Oscar 
Nussbaum at the corner of Hickory and Second Streets. Mr. and Mrs. 
Armbruster moved into this house. On several occasions, that same year, 
cash was found missing from the safe at the Armbruster Plumbing shop. 
Previous to these thefts occurring, William La Vere Sheppard worked at 
Armbruster Plumbing. While he was employed there, he was given a key 
to the shop door, and he knew the combination to the safe. After his 
employment at the plumbing firm had ended, Mr. Sheppard used his key to 
access the plumbing shop and steal the cash from the safe. Mr. Sheppard 
pleaded guilty and was sent to Joliet Prison. 


At the age of 56, George Armbruster became physically and mentally ill. 
Family members summoned brother Jacob Armbruster to return to 
Fairbury and to help decide what to do about George's condition. After 
Jacob had returned to Fairbury, George told his brother he was going to the 
plumbing shop to make sure no pipes had frozen on a cold December day 
in 1942. When George did not return home after a couple of hours, brother 
Jacob went to the plumbing shop. Jacob found the shop front door open 
and went in. Jacob could not find his brother on the first floor, so we went 
to the basement. Jacob found that George Armbruster had hung himself in 
the basement of his plumbing shop. George was buried at Fairbury's 
Graceland Cemetery. 


George Armbruster left behind his 45-year-old widow with two young 
girls to raise on her own. One daughter was seven years old, and the other 
daughter was just three years old. The surviving family moved to Peoria, 
and the girls attended a high school in Peoria. 


After the death of George Armbruster, his plumbing shop building was 
sold to Ernest Fosdick. Mr. Fosdick already owned the 2nd building to the 
east for his Fosdick Produce Company. Mr. Fosdick then opened his own 
plumbing shop using George's Armbruster's building and shop. 


In 1965, Mrs. George Armbruster died at age 68 in Peoria. She was buried 
with her husband George in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. George 
Armbruster was a plumber for 38 years in Fairbury, and he operated his 
company for 25 years. His firm employed many local plumbers, and he 
provided plumbing services to many Fairbury area customers. 


CHAPTER 61 


Early Fairbury Plumber C. B. Day 


Thomas Day Sr. (1799-1874) was born in Colmworth, England, about 60 
miles north of London. He Married Mary Leaton, who was also from 
England. Thomas and Mary lived their whole lives in the Colmworth area 
and were both buried there. One of their sons, Thomas Day Jr., was born in 
Colmworth in 1837. In 1855, at the age of 18, Thomas Day Jr. emigrated 
from England to America. The first four years he was in America, Thomas 
Day worked by the month as a hired hand at farms in Paxton and Cheney's 
Grove. He also tried his hand at lumbering in Pennsylvania. 


Thomas Day returned to McLean County in 1859. He decided to set out 
for Pike's Peak on foot. By the time he reached St. Louis, his shoes had 
worn out. He bought a good pair of boots and started west from St. Louis. 
He then encountered many disgruntled men who were returning from the 
west back to St. Louis. These men had such disheartening stories that 
Thomas gave up on the idea of continuing to Pike's Peak. 


Thomas Day returned to Illinois, and on August 7, 1861, he enlisted in the 
3rd Illinois Cavalry Company K. This unit was comprised of mostly 
Fairbury men, including John Kring and John Virgin. This unit fought in 
many battles, including the siege of Vicksburg under General Grant. 
Thomas Day served for three years and one month in the Civil War. He 
was discharged in September of 1864. 


After the was, Thomas bought farmland in the Fairbury area. In 1865, he 
married Miss Ann Chambers. His wife was born in England, and she came 
to America when she was five years old. Thomas and Ann had five 
children. Thomas retired in 1900 and moved into Fairbury. He died in 
1906. 


One son of Thomas and Ann Day was Charles Benjamin Day, and he was 
born in Wing in 1886. He was often called C.B. Day. Charles attended 
local schools until he was 17 years old. In 1903, he entered the 
employment of Niergarth & Donnelly at Gridley to learn the trade of 
plumber, tinner, and steamfitter. After working one year in Gridley, C.B. 


Day went to work as a plumber for J. K. Schick in Fairbury. In 1905, he 
went to work doing plumbing work for the Bonbam & Carman hardware 
store. In 1906, he took a three-month training program at a St. Louis 
plumbing school. 


In 1907, C.B. Day took charge of the plumbing, tinners, and steam-heating 
department of the Walton Brothers Company. Owners Isaac Walton and 
John W. Walton were delighted with the work of C.B. Day. 


In 1908, Walton's agreed to sell their plumbing business to C.B. Day. In 
1909, he bought out the plumbing business of W. A. Kessler. Also, in 
1909, C.B. Day married Miss Verna Carter of Fairbury. 


C.B. Day developed a reputation for always trying to learn the latest 
technical information about the plumbing and heating trade. In 1911, C.B. 
Day was 25 years old and owned his own plumbing business. He studied 
the latest trends in society and noted that city dwellers were starting the 
transition from outdoor plumbing (privies) to indoor plumbing. C.B. Day 
also observed that farmers were starting to use small gasoline engines to 
pump water and perform other farm tasks. He also knew that fellow 
businessman Joseph Slagel was manufacturing gasoline hit and miss 
engines. They were called hit and miss because they only fired when the 
speed dropped too low. 


C.B. Day came up with the brilliant idea of developing a display for the 
1911 Fairbury Fair. For the city women, he set up a presentation of the 
latest indoor plumbing fixtures. The exhibition included toilets, sinks, and 
bathtubs. 


For the many farmers that would be attending the fair, he developed a 
display using a gasoline Slagel hit and miss engine to pump water into a 
tank. The exhibition was so popular that a national plumbing trade 
magazine noticed it. The October 6, 1911, issue of Metal Worker Plumber 
& Steam Fitter magazine ran a unique two-page story on the C.B. Day 
exhibit at the Fairbury Fair. The article includes photographs of the indoor 
plumbing display, the furnace display, and the hit and miss engine water 
pumping display. 


Another trend in society in that era was the conversion from horse-drawn 
buggies to automobiles. By 1913, C. B. Day had switched from horse- 
drawn wagons to a gasoline-powered plumbing truck. One old photo 
survives, which shows his plumbing truck in front of a Fairbury house. 


In the 1910s, there were many more farmers in the Fairbury area than there 
are today. These farmers and their families flocked to the annual Fairbury 
Fair by the thousands. In 1919, C.B. Day donated a unique round water 
fountain to the fairgrounds. The Blade reported the fountain was complete 
in every respect. It had bubbling fountains for the little folks to get a drink 
as well as grownup. There were also several places where water could be 
drawn in buckets. This water fountain is still in use and has given C.B Day 
Plumbing and Heating free advertising to thousands of fairgoers for 101 
years. 


In 1920, C.B. Day employed two brothers named Walter and Oscar 
Nussbaum. These two brothers quit C.B. Day to start their own plumbing 
business called Nussbaum Bros. They bought the plumbing and tinning 
equipment previously owned by J.E. Eddy at the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Locust Streets. Nussbaum's plumbing business was very successful 
and was in business for 80 years in Fairbury. 


C.B. Day died in 1974 at the age of 87. His wife, Verna Day, died in 1977 
at the age of 89. They are both buried in Fairbury's Graceland Cemetery. 
The Day family contributed to the success of the Fairbury community. 
Thomas Day Jr. was a Civil War veteran and a local farmer. C.B. Day 
provided two generations of Fairbury residents with innovative plumbing 
services. 


Note: 


THE C.B. DAY PLUMBING and Heatin 
make house calls in 1913. 


rf 


g crew used this eh 
Sse ye 


After this article was published in the Blade, it was brought to my 
attention that this house still stands and is the old Wagonseller 


farmhouse located two miles north and three miles west of 
Fairbury. 


CHAPTER 62 
History of Honeggers' & Co. 


The parents of brothers Frank and Sam Honegger were Edward Honegger 
and Bertha Haab. After Edward died in 1925, Frank and Sam operated 
their mother's Forrest grain and dairy farm. Like most farm boys, Frank 
and Sam quit school after completing the eighth grade. 


Around 1927, Frank and Sam went down to Springfield to attend the 
Illinois State Fair. The invention of the internal combustion engine 
prompted the invention of many new products for the farm. Manufacturers 
of farm equipment used the Illinois State Fair to show and demonstrate 
their latest products to farmers. 


While at the State Fair, Sam and Frank saw a new hammer-mill for 
grinding grain into livestock feed. They decided to purchase one of these 
new hammer-mills for their mother's Forrest dairy farm. They used the 
hammer-mill to set up a grain milling operation on their farm. 


At the beginning of their operation, they only had the hammer-mill and a 
scoop shovel for adding the feed ingredients. They added a wooden box 
and a churn type mixer powered by a tractor engine. Their mill was so 
noisy that it could be heard one mile away from their farm. 


Sam and Frank found by controlling the ingredients in their cattle feed; 
they could make their dairy operation one of the most productive in the 
state. Word-of-mouth about the success of the new feed traveled to their 
neighbors. The neighbors wanted to try out some of this new feed. Sam 
and Frank began selling feed to their neighbors. 


As their feed business continued to grow, the two brothers decided to 
create Honeggers' & Co. in 1933. Their business structure was a 
partnership. Sam was 28, and Frank was 32 years of age when they started 
their company. 


Until 1934, Sam and Frank had little regard for chickens and kept only 101 
hens. The brothers participated in the Pioneer Farm Bureau Farm 


Management Service. They were then influenced by Jerry Andrews. He 
was a field man for the Management Service, which functioned in 
cooperation with the University of Illinois. 


Jerry convinced them there was profit in poultry and showed them records 
revealing that average-size farm flocks produced more returns for 
investment than equal amounts of feed and labor in other farming 
operations. This data convinced Sam and Frank to enter the poultry 
business on a large-scale basis. 


The brothers started to experiment with various chicken feeds. Their sister 
would not let them use their new feed mix for her chicken flock until a 
neighbor tried it out and verified it was acceptable for the chickens. 


During World War II, the federal government set production goals for 
American farmers. The Honegger brothers accepted the goal of producing 
one-million eggs in 1942. They hired A. P. Loomis, a poultry expert, to 
help with their operations. Mr. Loomis was formerly the superintendent of 
the Kansas State college poultry farm and was known as a leader in the 
industry. 


By 1942, the Forrest farm grain mill was bursting at the seams. Honeggers 
& Co. decided to move the mill operation to Fairbury. They selected an 
existing building on First Street, just south of the TP&W railroad tracks. 
Today, this site is occupied by the Addis Auto Parts business. 


During World War II, there was a shortage of labor because so many men 
went into military service. Many train cars sat idle, waiting to be unloaded 
because there were not enough workers available. 


Some German POWs (Prisoners of War) were held at Camp Ellis in Fulton 
County, Illinois. These prisoners were sent to Hoopeston and Gibson City 
to work in canning factories. In April of 1945, the military offered POW 
workers to Honeggers' in Fairbury. Honeggers' accepted the offer, and 10 
POWs went to work unloading railroad cars for them. This decision was 
very unpopular with the citizens of Fairbury. Honeggers' quickly 
discontinued the use of the German POW's. 


In 1946, Honeggers' bought the Illinois Hotel and converted it to the 
Honegger hotel and restaurant. This hotel was located where the new 
Fairbury City Hall is now located. 


In 1949, the Fairbury mill burned to the ground. Honeggers' decided to 
build a new feed mill on the west side of Fairbury. This new mill was state 
of the art and was called the "push button" mill. A mill operator could run 
the whole mill using push buttons. 


Honeggers' was also a pioneer in the use of computers. They were an early 
user of linear programming techniques to optimize the cost of their feed. 
Their computer department also printed class schedules for the Fairbury- 
Cropsey High School, mailing labels for the Blade, and payroll for the 
Pittsburgh Tube plant on Route 24 east of Fairbury. 


With the new mill, Honeggers' switched from using cotton and burlap feed 
bags to paper bags. Many farm wives made clothing and household items 
using the cloth or burlap feed bags. 


Honeggers' eventually became a publicly owned corporation with common 
stock shares traded over-the-counter. At its peak, Honeggers' had about 
500 employees and four red and white company airplanes. They owned a 
fleet of big-rig feed delivery trucks. Their poultry hatchery operation 
became world-wide with 250 associate hatcheries in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. 


Many significant changes in agriculture took place while Honeggers' were 
in business. For example, in 1910, there were 3,969 farms with an average 
size of 160 acres in Livingston County. By 2010, there were only 1,319 
farms, and they had grown to an average size of 476 acres. Very few of 
these new farms had any livestock that required feed. Livestock farming 
also became industrialized, with huge farms having over one million 
chickens. These large operations owned their feed mills. 


By 1989, Honeggers' had shrunk from its peak of 500 employees down to 
only 30 employees. Pieces of the company were sold off. The last part of 
the company ceased operations on June 30, 1989. 


Honeggers' & Co. was in operation for 56 years. They were vital to the 
development and growth of the Fairbury and Forrest areas. Many current 
citizens live in this area because their parents or grandparents came here to 
work for Honeggers' and Co. 


Note: This was the last Fairbury history story published in the 
Fairbury Blade newspaper in December of 2022. All 
future history stories were published on Kent Casson’s 
FairburyNews.net web site. 


CHAPTER 63 
A Glimpse into 1917 Fairbury Farming Life 


Prairie Farmer magazine traces its roots back to 1841 when entrepreneur 
John S. Wright founded The Union Agriculturist and Western Prairie 
Farmer, now known as Prairie Farmer magazine. Mr. Wright founded this 
magazine in Chicago as pioneers made their way across the prairie and 
settled new ground to begin searching out the crops that would ultimately 
make Illinois farmland some of the most prolific in the entire world. 


In the 1840s, pioneers broke ground on the prairie, and the soil was 
different from what they knew back east. The weather was different, and 
the crops responded differently. Wright saw a need to share news and 
information with those new prairie farmers and to let them share 
information. 


Pioneer farmers came to the Fairbury area in mass in the 1850s. Many of 
these farmers bought land grants from the veterans of the War of 1812. 
These land grants were used to purchase Fairbury area farmland. Farmers 
in the Fairbury area needed the information in the Prairie Farmer 
magazine. 


In 1917, Prairie Farmer published a book titled Prairie Farmer's Reliable 
Directory of Farmers and Breeders in Livingston County. This book 
gives a glimpse into Fairbury farming life in that era. 


The 1917 book utilized statistics from the 1910 U.S. Census. In 1910, 
Livingston County had a total population of 40,465. Of this total 
population, 3,969 were farmers. This data meant that 9.8% of the 
population were farmers. 


In the early 1900s, a new invention came onto the scene. This new 
invention was the automobile. Every farmer that owned a car in Livingston 
County was listed in the 1917 book. Six hundred seventy-two farmers 
owned an automobile. This data meant that 17% of the total farmers were 
early adopters of automobiles. The book recounted that 132 Fairbury area 
farmers had cars. 


Although farmers started to adopt the new technology of automobiles 
reasonably rapidly, they were much slower in replacing their horses with 
tractors. In 1917, only 140 Livingston County farmers had purchased 
tractors. The tractor owners represented 3.5% of the total farmers. In 
Fairbury, only nine farmers had purchased tractors. Farm horses continued 
to be used on Fairbury area farms until the 1940s. 


The book also listed all the businesses in each town of Livingston County. 
Fairbury had 96 companies in 1917. Some recognizable business names 
were Keck's Insurance, the Blade, Walton Bros., and Mapel Brothers 
harness shop. 


All Livingston County farmers that raised livestock were also listed in this 
book. The breeds of beef cattle raised in that era included Aberdeen 
Angus, Polled Durham, Hereford, Red Polled, and Shorthorn. Dairy cattle 
breeds included Brown Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey. Hog breeds 
included Berkshire, Chester White, Duroc Jersey, Hampshire, Mulefoot, 
Poland China, and Tamworth. 


Horse breeds in 1917 included Belgian, French Draft, German Coach, 
Hambletonian, Morgan, Percheron, Shire, and Standard. 


Poultry breeds included Ancona, Light Brahma, Hamburg, Langshan, 
Brown Leghorn, White Leghorn, Black Minorca, Blue Orpington, Buff 
Orpington, Black Orpington, White Orpington, Barred Plymouth Rock, 
Buff Plymouth Rock, Partridge Plymouth Rock, White Plymouth Rock, 
Rhode Island Red, Silver Laced Wyandotte, and White Wyandotte. 


Most early farms in the Fairbury area were between 80 and 160 acres. 
Because farming was so labor-intensive before 1900, the average farmer 
with several children helping him could not farm much more than 160 
acres. Using 1910 U.S. Census data, the 1917 book found the average 
Livingston County farm was 162.9 acres. 


Livingston County had 646,551 acres of farmland. The 1917 book 
estimated this farmland was worth $104,585,544. On a per-acre basis, the 
land was valued at $162 per acre. This value would equal $3,283 per acre 
in today's dollars. 


Farmers in the early 1900s usually raised some livestock in addition to 
their grain farm. In 1917, Livingston County farmers had 29,449 cattle, 
34,202 horses, 1,257 mules, 39,387 swine, 7,387 sheep, 47 goats, and 
403,624 poultry. 


The average farm had seven cattle, nine horses, ten hogs, two sheep, and 
102 chickens on a per-farm basis. Agricultural products from livestock 
raised on Livingston County farms included milk, cream, cheese, chickens, 
eggs, wool, honey, and wax. 


Area farmers also produced apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, 
quinces, grapes, strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, and nuts. 


Early farmers also had to tend to their sick animals. Four pages in the 1917 
book were dedicated to explaining various methods farmers could use to 
treat their ill livestock. 


These early Fairbury farmers could not anticipate the profound changes 
that would take place in agriculture in the next 100 years. By the 1940s, 
horses were replaced entirely by internal combustion engine-powered 
agricultural tractors. This mechanization of agriculture eliminated the need 
for large farm families to tend to the farm. Country schools were phased- 
out in the late 1940s because there were not enough farm children to 
justify their existence. 


The livestock gradually left the Fairbury area farms. Huge factory farms 
took over the production of chickens and hogs. For example, chicken 
factories often have over one million chickens in each location. Hybrid 
seeds, fertilizers, herbicides, and pesticides dramatically increased the 
output per acre from grain farms. It will be interesting to see how 
agriculture evolves over the next 100 years. 


DR. H. A. PRESLER 


Assistant State Veterinarian 
Does a General Veterinary Practice 
Established 1894 
Third house East of Public Library 


FAIRBURY Phone No. 357 ILLINOIS 


This 1917 Veterinary office still stands in the alley behind the 
Dominy Memorial Library 


Published By — 


pee PRAIRIE FARMER- chicago 


Illinois Oldest and Best Farm Paper 


This story used data Rori this 1917 book. 


CHAPTER 64 


Rural Electrification Was a Life-Changing 
Event for Farm Families 


By 1910, residents living in the City of Fairbury had telephones and 
electricity available for their homes. It was economical for telephone and 
power companies to provide these utilities because there was a significant 
population living in a relatively small geographical area. 


Farmers were relatively few in number, and their homes were scattered far 
apart in the country. Because of the expense of running power lines many 
miles, most large electrical power companies chose not to serve farmers. 
There were few options available to farmers for power. One option was to 
buy a gasoline-powered engine and use it to provide power for pumping 
water or hook it to a small electrical generator. Another option was to have 
a large bank of batteries in the basement, which had to be filled with water 
often. Kerosene lamps had to be used to provide lighting at night. 


In October 1929, the U.S. stock market crashed, and many stocks declined 
to less than ten percent of their former value. The banking system failed, 
and many depositors lost their life savings. The nation faced an 
unemployment rate of 25%. 


In 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected the 32nd U.S. President. He 
initiated many New Deal government programs to put people back to 
work. An example was the WPA or Works Progress Administration to pay 
people to work on public projects. 


In the 1930s, the U.S. lagged behind Europe in providing electricity to 
rural areas. In 1934, less than 11% of U.S. farms had electricity. That same 
year, nearly 90% of farms in France and Germany had electricity. In 1935, 
President Roosevelt issued an executive order establishing the Rural 
Electrification Administration (REA). This order was intended to extend 
electricity into rural areas. 


Congress started to fund the REA in 1936. The REA provided federal low- 
interest loans for installing electrical distribution systems to serve rural 
areas of the United States. 

Because existing large power companies wanted to avoid serving farmers, 
the REA gave loans that allowed farmers to form co-ops and establish their 
own power companies. 


The October 1936 Blade reported that the PTA (Parent Teacher's 
Association) at the Carter country school had a guest speaker from 
Northern Illinois Public Service electric company who explained the 
different types of electric light bulbs. 


In May of 1937, the Blade reported that the REA had allocated funds to 
construct rural electric lines that would serve 3,886 farms in Ford, 
Iroquois, Livingston, Vermilion, and McLean counties. 


Also in May of 1937, the Streator Daily Times reported that a 
demonstration farm had been set up on the Lyle Pearson farm, six miles 
north of Pontiac. The Public Service Company of Northern Illinois set up 
the exhibit so Livingston County farmers could visit the farm. Farmers 
could see the impact that electricity could have on a typical farm. 


Mr. Pearson said the most convenient feature of having electricity was the 
automatic pumping of water, not even requiring him to push a button. 
Before electrification, water had to be pumped using a windmill 
supplemented by a small gasoline engine. Every night in the summer, 
about the time to cool the milk from his dairy operation, the wind died 
down, the windmill no longer worked, and he had to crank up the gasoline 
engine. 


In 1911, Mr. Pearson remodeled the farmhouse and installed an engine 
with a generator, but the power it produced needed to be increased. With 
electrification, Mr. Pearson had a portable five-horsepower electric motor 
that received power from the new overhead power lines. The electric 
motor was moved around the farm to grind feed, elevate grain to the crib, 
saw wood, and sharpen tools. The new electric milking machines took the 
drudgery out of hand milking. 


The electric devices in Mr. Pearson's home included a stove, refrigerator, 
water heater, and iron. They also had a waffle iron, food mixer, sandwich 
toaster, and an electric coffee maker. Mr. Pearson used an electric razor. 
The family also had two vacuum cleaners and an electric sewing machine. 
Electric light bulbs replaced the kerosene lanterns for lighting. 


In June of 1937, the Blade reported that the Eastern Illinois Power Co-op 
filed a $200,000 mortgage in Pontiac at the county clerk's office. The Co- 
op borrowed money from REA at a 2.77 percent annual interest rate. The 
Co-op wanted to use the funds to build a generating plant and to run power 
lines to serve the southeastern part of Livingston county. This Co-op was 
one of the hundreds of new co-ops created nationwide to provide 
electricity to farmers. 


The January 1938 Pantagraph reported that rural electrification had started 
in Livingston County with a pole-setting ceremony at the Tambling farm 
east of Dwight. That same month, the Blade said the whole village of 
Cropsey was covered with wood poles for electrification. There were 13 
train cars unloaded, each with 150 wood poles. Mr. W. W. Holloway, the 
cashier at the Citizens State Bank, who was mathematically minded, 
figured there were enough poles to carry 97.5 miles of wire. 


In August of 1938, the Pantagraph reported that 378 farmers near Paxton 
had received electricity from the Eastern Illinois Power Co-op. One 
hundred and fourteen miles of new power lines now reached Melvin, 
Sibley, Fairbury, and Gibson City. 


In December 1938, the Blade reported that separate meetings were held for 
Indian Grove and Avoca Townships. At these meetings, maps were made 
for customers who signed up to receive electricity, and a speaker was 
present to answer any questions. 


The Blade reported in May of 1939 that Eastern Illinois Power Co-op 
received an additional $200,000 to add 122 miles and 333 customers in 
Livingston, Ford, McLean, Iroquois, and Vermilion counties. A few 
months later, the Blade reported that farms near Wing were receiving 
electricity. The REA said that in 1939 there were 288,000 farms receiving 
electricity from rural electric cooperatives. Most of these electric co-ops 
had applied for and received loans from the REA. 


In early 1940, the J. N. Bach and Sons lumberyard tried to take advantage 
of the many farms receiving electricity. They ran an ad in the Blade 
promoting remodeling your farmhouse when you wired it to receive 
electricity. By 1942, nearly 50% of the farms in the U.S. had electricity. 
By 1952, almost all U.S. farms had electricity. 


The REA was one of the most successful of Roosevelt's New Deal 
government programs. In less than two decades, all U.S. farms had 
electricity. All of the government loans were paid back in full. In 
retrospect, it was an excellent move for the country to have its farms 
electrified before World War II in 1941. The labor savings from 
electrifying farms helped the country better cope with the shortage of 
farmers who became soldiers during the war. 


CHAPTER 65 


History of the Scibird Brothers in Fairbury 


John Scibird took the most active role of any Blade newspaper editor with 
respect to improving Fairbury. The story of the Scibird family began with 
the birth of Bennett F. Scibird in Virginia in 1807. He married Elizabeth 
Shewey in 1826. Bennett and Elizabeth moved to the Preble, Ohio, area 
and had three sons. Their sons were John S. Scibird, Joseph H. Scibird, 
and Harvey Walter Scibird. John S. Scibird married Lydia A. Underhill in 
Preble, Ohio, in 1850. 


All three sons eventually moved to Bloomington, Illinois. They also all 
learned the photography trade. John S. Scibird was the first son to move to 
Bloomington around 1856. By 1857, articles started to appear in the 
Pantagraph about the Scibird & Co. photography shop in Bloomington 
above the Post Office. 


In France, the Zouave military unit wore colorful uniforms and performed 
impressive drills. The Chicago Nation Guard adopted the Zouave style 
uniforms and drill performances in 1859. The popularity of the Chicago 
Zouave Cadets prompted the creation of Zouave cadet units across the 
United States. A Bloomington Zouave Cadet group was formed. Joseph H. 
Scibird became their recruiting officer. 


After the Civil War started, Joseph H. Scibird's Zouave cadet unit went to 
Springfield and became part of the 19th Illinois Infantry Regiment. Joseph 
rose to the rank of Major in the Union army during the war. Near the war's 
end, he married 17-year-old Frances Clark in 1864. After the war, Joseph 
returned to living in Bloomington. 


John S. Scibird co-founded the Daily Leader. This Bloomington 
newspaper proved to be a lively competitor to The Pantagraph for nearly 
three decades. 


In 1871, the Dimmicks commenced the publication of the Independent 
newspaper at Fairbury, and in 1876 C. B. Holmes started the Blade. These 


two newspapers were published until 1876 when J. S. Scibird became 
proprietor and combined the two with the title of Independent-Blade. 


After buying and combining the two newspapers, John S. Scibird moved 
his family to Fairbury. In the 1880 U.S. Census, the Scibird family, 
including their five children, lived on Elm Street in Fairbury. John S. 
Scibird listed his occupation as an editor and publisher. 


Joseph H. Scibird moved to Pontiac briefly and set up a photography shop. 
He then moved to Fairbury, where his brother lived, and set up another 
photography shop. While Joseph was living in Fairbury, he established the 
Fairbury Zouave Cadets. This unit was a group of forty boys aged ten to 
fourteen. Their uniforms consisted of red pants, blue shirts, red caps with 
blue tops, white stockings, and shoes. They had toy guns made under the 
direction of Major Scibird. The toy guns had pine stocks and tin barrels. 
Major Scibird's son Albert Clark Scibird was a Private in this group. 


The Fairbury Zouave Cadets performed drill exercises at Fairbury public 
events. They performed at the Fairbury Fair. In October 1878, Governor 
Shelby M. Cullom gave a speech at Fairbury. The Zouave Cadets 
performed a drill exercise for the Illinois Governor. 


In 1876 when John S. Scibird started publishing the Independent-Blade 
newspaper, Fairbury was still a wild town. Many taverns were required to 
quench the thirst of the coal miners working in Fairbury's five coal mines. 
John S. Scibird wanted to tame the city and used his newspaper to do it. 


In an 1886 editorial, John Scibird scolded Fairbury's citizens and 
politicians. Scibird pointed out the Village Board took in a great deal of 
tax money from the saloons each year. None of this money was being used 
to combat the most significant problems Fairbury faced at that time. These 
problems included churches standing vacant, streets growing up in weeds, 
boys and hoodlums exercising their own home rule, no fire protection 
system, and no safe public water supply. Scibird thought this situation 
ought to make all citizens blush with shame. 


Alma Lewis James, Fairbury Historian, recounted that Scibird's knowledge 
of reader psychology was practical. Instead of saying that twenty-five 
guests attended a function, he would state, with a flourish, that "a quarter 


of a hundred were present." Any gathering with any pretense of style was a 
"recherche." "Soiree" was another word he commonly used for a party, as 
was "soiree dansant." Scibird described weddings with a complete list of 
guests and the presents given by each. 


In that era, a mansion was a house with a back stair or three or more 
chimneys. This latter was because they indicated the number of rooms the 
owner heated in winter, showing his scale of luxurious living. Scibird, like 
most other newspaper editors, did not follow this guideline. Scibird called 
any home bigger than a shack a "mansion." The new Isaac Walton home 
was the exception: this one was a "chateau." 


Scibird's language flair was also exhibited in the ads he helped to 
compose. A local livery stable advertised itself as the "Seller's Equine 
Bureau." A Fairbury barber proclaimed that he made the "Pate De Foie 
Gras Hair Tonic," guaranteed to cure dandruff. 


In the era of horses, Main Street always smelled like horse manure. On one 
occasion, other smells from piles of garbage, a poultry operation, and a 
slaughterhouse produced odors that were even more obnoxious than the 
horse manure. Scibird vigorously used his editorial column in the Blade to 
get the garbage cleaned up, and the poultry operation and slaughterhouse 
cleaned up. 


After running the Blade for just five years, John S. Scibird passed away at 
age 51 in 1881 in Fairbury. His son ran the Blade briefly until it was sold. 
The subsequent owners were unable for many years to return the Blade to 
its success level under Scibird's leadership. 


John S. Scibird and his brother Joseph H. Scibird were both valuable 
contributors to the success of Fairbury. John S. Scibird improved the 
quality of life for Fairbury citizens by using his newspaper editorial 
column to force needed changes. Both John and his brother Joseph were 
also Fairbury photographers. Joseph H. Scibird was a Civil War veteran 
who helped train many young Fairbury men with his Zouave Cadet group. 


Scibird (1830-1881) 


John S 


CHAPTER 66 
History of Fairbury's Water Supply System 


The Fairbury area is blessed to have a relatively high water table. In early 
Fairbury, every home had a well. These wells were typically only 18 to 55 
feet deep. A hand pump was used to bring the water to the surface. Many 
homes had a hand pump in the kitchen, so buckets of water did not have to 
be carried in from a well in the yard. 


Each Fairbury home also had a privy or outhouse. In addition to a privy, 
most homes had a cesspool also. A cesspool was just a hole dug in the 
ground where the homeowner could dispose of household waste. The 
problem with privies and cesspools was that waste could leak into the 
drinking water supply. This contaminated water was the cause of many 
deadly diseases. 


On Locust Street, each block had a well with a hand pump. The hand 
pump could be used to fill a steel horse trough. Each pump also had an 
iron cup chained to it, which local citizens could use to get a drink. 


Fairbury was plagued with many fires in the business district in the 1870s 
and 1880s. Five wood-lined cisterns were built along Locust Street to 
provide a water supply to fight fires. Each block of Locust Street had a 
cistern. Each reservoir held 240 barrels of water, or about 13,200 gallons. 
An underground pipe connected all five tanks. If a fire occurred, water 
would flow from all five cisterns to the one being tapped to fight the fire. 
The cistern system was supplied by a well using a windmill on the west 
end of Locust Street. 


The cistern system proved to be inadequate to fight the many large fires 
that Fairbury had. In the winter, the connecting pipe between the cisterns 
would freeze and dramatically reduce the amount of water available. 


In 1887, the City Fathers decided it was time to upgrade Fairbury's 
drinking water system significantly. The Fairbury Water Works facility 
was constructed at the northwest corner of First and Locust Streets. An 
open well was dug 25 feet deep with a 25-foot diameter. A wooden 


elevated water tank and tower were erected. A Smith-Vale steam pump 
was used to fill the water tower and pump the water to the customers. The 
water distribution system consisted of 3,300 feet of eight-inch diameter 
main pipes. The Water Works facility is shown on Fairbury's 1892 
Sanborn Insurance Company map. 


In her Fairbury history book, Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars, Alma Lewis 
James recounted that all of the old residential wells in Fairbury were tested 
when they laid the new water mains in 1887. She reported that only two of 
the many wells tested were sewage-free. 


Although Fairbury achieved a much-improved water supply for fighting 
fires, the local citizens complained about the foul-smelling sulfur odor and 
taste in the new water supply. Visitors to Fairbury drank copiously from 
the city faucets, under the impression that anything that tasted so evil 
must, of necessity, be powerfully medicinal. 


After five years of complaints about the sulfur water, the City Council 
decided to replace the enormous dug well with a deep water drilled well in 
1892. On the same site at the northwest corner of Locust and First Streets, 
a new 2,000-foot deep well was drilled. 


Two new collecting reservoirs were built in 1898. The old elevated wood 
tank served until 1899, when a new wooden tank was built on a brick 
tower. In 1913, the wood tank was replaced by a new steel tank. 


In 1914, the Illinois State Water Survey analyzed and created a report 
describing the current condition of the Fairbury drinking water system. 
This report noted that a small brick building was situated on top of the 
2,000-foot-deep well. The main water pump was a 12x36 American steam 
head well pump with a six-inch discharge, rated at about 710,000 gallons 
per day. An additional steam-powered pump sent water to the reservoirs 
and distribution system. Two Atlas steam boilers were used to power the 
water pumps. Each boiler was 48 inches in diameter and 16 feet long. 
These boilers produced a steam pressure of 125 pounds per inch. 


The first water plant, built in 1887, cost $16,500. Additional 
improvements brought the total cost up to $40,000 in 1914. This amount 
would be equivalent to $1.03 million in today's dollars. 


In 1914, the City of Fairbury charged water users $4.00 per year if they 
had no water meter and just one faucet. Each additional faucet had a 
charge of $1.00 per year. Those customers with water meters paid $1.00 a 
quarter for a maximum usage of 3,000 gallons. Water usage above 3,000 
gallons had a sliding scale cost of 15 to 30 cents per 1,000 gallons. A 1914 
annual water bill of $4.00 would equal $103 in today's dollars. The 1914 
water usage income from customers allowed the city to break even on its 
Water Works operation. 


In 1916, a second well was drilled to a depth of 2,172 feet at the same 
location as the first one. In 1926, a third well was drilled to a depth of 
1,586 feet. 


By 1935, the original Water Works facility had been operating for 48 years 
and was obsolete. A new Water Works facility was built on south First 
Street between the fairgrounds and Indian Creek. Additional new wells 
were sunk at that location over the years. 


In 1948, the water tower was replaced with a new steel tank and tower. In 
1969, the Water Works facility on south First Street underwent a 
significant expansion. In 1996, the current water tower was erected. 


After more than 130 years of operation, the Fairbury Water Department 
still produces high-quality water at a rate of over 500,000 gallons per day. 
Over the years, Fairbury Water Works has received many awards for 
providing exceptionally clean water. 


1948 photograph showing the new steel water tower and the old 
brick tower it replaced at the northwest corner of First and Locust 
Streets. 


CHAPTER 67 
Concrete Boat Designed and Built in Fairbury 


Many people would suspect that a boat built from concrete would never 
float. In the 1970s, a concrete boat was constructed in Fairbury. This boat 
sailed down the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico. 


This concrete boat's story began with Gerhard Heppner's birth in 1930 in 
Kongsberg, Germany. At the age of ten, Gerhard joined the Jung Folk. 
This organization was similar to the American Cub Scouts. One of the 
major activities of this youth group was building and flying model 
airplanes. Flight tests were made with the model airplanes every Sunday 
morning, and prizes were awarded. 


At the age of 14, Gerhard joined the Flying Jugend. This group was similar 
to the American Boy Scouts. Gerhard flew in model gliders he helped to 
build. The gliders were catapulted into the air using large rubber bands. 
The flights lasted up to 60 seconds. 


Unfortunately, because of World War II, Gerhard had to move around 
because the Russian Army entered that area. Gerhard escaped from 
Kongsberg by ship and went to Mecklenburg in 1945. In 1947, he moved 
to Braunschweig, West Germany, to learn the mason trade. In 1949, 
Gerhard moved to the Cologne area and worked as a mason. Gerhard 
married in Germany. Gerhard and Margot Heppner had their first child in 
Germany. 


The Fairbury Presbyterian Church had a program in the late 1950s where 
they arranged for immigrants to move to Fairbury. In March of 1957, 
Gerhard and Margot Heppner and their infant daughter, Erika, emigrated 
from Germany to New York City. They took trains from New York to 
Forrest, Illinois. A Presbyterian committee met the family in Forrest and 
drove them to their new home in Fairbury. 


The church committee, headed by Howard Fugate and Harold Shives, 
secured an apartment on the second floor of the Fosdick home at the 
corner of Hickory and Cherry Streets. The house was furnished entirely by 


donations from the church members and was ready for the Heppner family 
to live there. 


Wallace Ramseyer was a popular rural mail carrier in Fairbury. Wallace 
served in World War I, and he was injured in combat. Wallace was then 
featured on a cover story for Life Magazine in 1937. The magazine 
wanted to look into the life of World War I veteran Wallace Ramseyer and 
how he coped after the war was over. 


Wallace Ramseyer's mother was born in Germany and still spoke German. 
His mother acted as an interpreter for the Heppner family. Each room in 
the Heppner apartment had at least one item donated by the Wallace 
Ramseyer family. 


Gene Zimmerman, a masonry contractor in Fairbury, offered Mr. Heppner 
a mason job as soon as the construction season started in 1957. Mr. 
Heppner accepted the position and went to work as a mason for Mr. 
Zimmerman. 


Less than three years after he arrived in Fairbury, Mr. Heppner built a new 
home for his family at 211 Wanda Lane. Because he was a mason, he 
made his new home using concrete blocks. The first floor of this house 
was built of six-inch reinforced concrete. Mr. Heppner did all the work 
required to build this home. 


Gerhard Heppner's dream was to live on a boat when he retired. Being a 
mason, Mr. Heppner built his boat using reinforced concrete. He started 
making his boat in the basement of his home in 1973. He moved the ship 
out of his basement at some point so he had more room to finish the craft. 


This concrete boat was 41 feet long and weighed about 30,000 pounds 
when it was completed. The maximum width, or beam, was 12 feet. The 
ship was designed to be submerged underwater for five and one-half feet. 
The height of the boat was 11 feet. Mr. Heppner built the steel frame and 
covered it with 4x4 eight gauge reinforcing mesh and three layers of 19 
gauge chicken wire. An epoxy coating was applied to the concrete after it 
was cured. 


Gerhard Heppner designed his boat with a 45-foot high mast and an 800- 
square-foot cutter rig sail. An auxiliary four-cylinder Mercedes Benz 
diesel engine was installed in the ship with a 100-gallon diesel fuel tank. 


The upwards force on a boat is proportional to the weight of the water 
displaced. The craft will float if the upwards force is higher than the boat's 
weight. Calculations show that Gerhard's design had about five times the 
upwards force needed to float. 


In June of 1979, the 30,000-pound concrete boat was loaded onto a low- 
boy trailer operated by Limestone Transit of Fairbury. The ship was 
trucked to Seneca and placed into the Illinois River for testing. The vessel 
worked just as Gerhard Heppner had designed it. Eventually, the concrete 
boat was floated down the Mississippi River to New Orleans. The ship was 
then operated in the Gulf of Mexico for many years. 


Gerhard Heppner now lives in Texas. Margot Heppner died in 1997 at the 
age of 65 in Panama City, Florida. She was buried in Fairbury's Graceland 
Cemetery. 


Gerhard Heppner is a very creative man. As a youth, he built airplanes and 
gliders in Germany. As an adult in Fairbury, he designed and built his own 
house and a unique seaworthy concrete boat. 


Infant daughter Erika Heppner traveled in the plaid 
bag with her parents from Germany to Fairbury in 
March of 1957. 


CHAPTER 68 


The Terrible Winter of 1830 


One of the worst winters in Fairbury history was the terrible winter of 
1830-1831. Historians called it the "Winter of the Deep Snow." In the fall 
of 1830, Valentine Darnall and his family settled about four miles south of 
Fairbury on Indian Creek. They were the first white settlers in Livingston 
County. 


Mr. Darnall first built a log cabin for his family to survive the upcoming 
winter season. Mr. Darnall then decided to travel to Mackinaw and procure 
pork for a food supply during the winter. Mackinaw was about 50 miles 
southwest of the Darnall farm south of Fairbury. 


Heavy snow began to fall as Mr. Darnall made his way to Mackinaw. Mr. 
Darnall decided the snow was too deep to drive his wagon back to 
Fairbury. He left his wagon and one horse at Mackinaw. Mr. Darnall 
bundled himself and began the trip back home on horseback carrying half 
of a hog. 


There was nothing but an open prairie between Mackinaw and Fairbury 
with no distinguishing landmarks. Mr. Darnall also did not own a 
compass. Sometimes he could only see a few feet in front of him because 
of the blizzard "white-out" conditions. Snow drifts made the trip very 
difficult. 


Valentine Darnall started to worry about the safety of his wife and their six 
children living in the crude log cabin south of Fairbury. Their children 
included Jonathan, Mary, Alvira, Malvia, and Nancy. They ranged from 
age two to age 12. 


Thirty-three-year-old Mr. Darnall continued his journey through the 
blizzard conditions. The snow drifts averaged four feet in depth, but his 
horse could wade through them. The sun started to set, and Mr. Darnall 
feared he would never see his family again. Then, the clouds parted, and 
the sunshine lighted the area. Mr. Darnall was able to see and recognize 


some treetops that surrounded his cabin. After being gone from home for 
four days, Mr. Darnall had successfully found his house and family. 


As Mr. Darnall rode the last of the way to his cabin, he noticed four wild 
hogs he had been trying to tame for some time. The hogs were so hungry 
they followed him to Indian Creek, near his cabin. Mr. Darnall was elated 
to find his wife and children safe inside the cabin. The snow drifts around 
the cabin were eight feet deep. 


When Mr. Darnall left on his trip to Mackinaw, he left three young calves 
in a rail pen in the yard next to the cabin. When the blizzard started, his 
37-year-old wife moved the three calves from the pen to inside the cabin 
so they would not freeze to death. Mrs. Darnall dressed in a pair of her 
husband's trousers to enable her to get through the snow and clear the calf 
and sheep pens. 


The next day after Mr. Darnall returned home, he got the four wild hogs 
herded back to his cabin. He slaughtered two to provide meat for his 
family through the winter months. 


During the rest of the winter, Mr. Darnall cut enough timber to make 3,000 
wood rails. Mr. Darnall's animals successfully made it through the very 
tough winter. 


In 1837 after Livingston County was formed and surveyed, Valentine 
Darnall bought land from the Federal Government in Section Four of Belle 
Prairie township. 


Rachael Steers, the wife of Valentine Darnall, died in 1872 at the age of 
79. Valentine Darnall died in 1892 at the age of 95. 


Thankfully, the Valentine Darnall family survived "The Winter of the 
Deep Snow" in 1830. Many of the descendants of the Darnall family still 
live in the Fairbury area. 


Valentine Darnall and his wife Rachel Steers. They were the first 
pioneer settlers in the Fairbury area in 1830. 


CHAPTER 69 
Dr. Brewer, one of Fairbury's Early Doctors 


Dr. Dan Brewer served two generations of Fairbury citizens from 1876 
until he died in 1933. The story of Dr. Brewer involves three different 
families because he was married twice. The story began with the birth of 
his father, Sylvester Brewer, in Vermont in 1805. 


Sylvester Brewer married Elizabeth Armstrong in 1825 in Vermont. 
Sylvester was 21, and Elizabeth was 20 years of age. They had four 
children. Unfortunately, Elizabeth died in 1839 at the age of 33. Sylvester 
Brewer moved to Trumball County, Ohio. In 1843, he married Miss Sarah 
Hake. Sylvester and Sarah Brewer had eight children. In 1845, the 
Sylvester Brewer family moved to Jefferson, Wisconsin. Jefferson is about 
halfway between Milwaukee and Madison, Wisconsin. 


Another family involved in the Dr. Brewer family story was the George 
W. Rogers family in Ohio. In 1843, George Rogers married Ruth 
Brecount. George was 22, and Ruth was 24 when they married. George 
and Ruth Rogers had three boys and three girls. 


Also, in 1843, Sylvester Brewer and his second wife, Sarah Hake, had a 
son they named Daniel B. Brewer in Warren, Ohio. In his later life, Daniel 
Brewer was referred to as either "Dan" or "Dann" Brewer. 


In the 1850 Census, George and Ruth Rogers lived in Mill Creek, Ohio, 
with three of their children. George was a carpenter by occupation. 
Between 1850 and 1859, the George Rogers family moved from Ohio to 
Tazewell County in Illinois. George and Ruth Rogers had a daughter in 
1855 named Charlotte "Lottie" Jean Rogers. 


The 1850 Census also showed the Sylvester and Sarah Brewer family had 
moved to Jefferson, Wisconsin. Six-year-old Dan Brewer was among the 
five children living at home. 


Unfortunately, George W. Rogers died in Tazewell County in 1859 when 
he was only 36. His wife Ruth was 40 years old and had to raise their six 


children. In the 1860 Census, Ruth Rogers lived in Washington, Illinois, 
and her occupation was a housekeeper. Ruth provided for the five of her 
children living at home. 


In 1867, Dan Brewer married Rosetta Clarisa Smith in Wisconsin. Dan 
was 24, and Rosetta was 17 when they married. They had no children. Dan 
Brewer taught school and became the principal of the Waukesha Reform 
School. In his spare time, Dan studied medicine. In the 1870 Census, Dan 
lived with his wife Rosetta in Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. He listed his 
occupation as a fire and life insurance agent. 


The 1870 Census also reported that the widow Ruth Rogers had moved 
back to Springfield, Ohio. Her 81-year-old mother, Lorena Brecount, lived 
in the household. Four of Ruth's children were living at home. Daughter 
Lottie Rogers was 17. 

In 1873, Dan Brewer entered the Bennett Medical College in Chicago. In 
1875, Dan took a course at the Hahnemann College in Chicago and 
attended clinical lectures at Cook County Hospital. Dan graduated with 
first honors in the spring of 1876 and began his practice at Fairbury. 
Sometime between 1870 and 1880, Dan Brewer and his first wife 
divorced. 


Around 1873, Lottie Rogers attended the Western Female University in 
Oxford, Ohio. Incredibly, Lottie was able to go to college, given that she 
was raised in a single-parent household. 


The 1880 Census found that the first wife of Dr. Brewer was divorced, and 
she reverted to her maiden name of Rosette Smith. She lived with her 
parents in Fort Atkinson and worked in a dressmaking shop. 


The 1880 Census also found the widow Ruth Rogers lived on Walnut 
Street in Fairbury with three of her children. This same Census reported 
that Dr. Dan Brewer was a 37-year-old divorced medical doctor living on 
Walnut Street in Fairbury. 


In 1882, Dr. Brewer married Miss Lottie Rogers on May 10, 1882. He was 
39, and Lottie was 29 when they married. It was noted that Mrs. Brewer 
was a lady of fine literary attainments because she was a disciple of the 


Western Female University and a graduate of the Chautauqua Literary 
Society. 


In 1889, Dr. Brewer and his wife Lottie had a daughter they named Bethel 
Ruth Brewer. Bethel grew up on Elm Street in Fairbury and graduated 
with the high school class of 1907. Her class had a total of 13 graduates. 


In 1910, Andrew Bertrume Claudon II married Bethel Brewer in Fairbury. 
Both A. B. Claudon II and Bethel were 21 years old when they married. A. 
B. Claudon was the son of A. B. Claudon Sr., a prominent banker in 
Fairbury. A. B. Claudon Sr. built his bank at the northeast corner of Fourth 
and Locust Streets. Today, this building is the Lost in Time restaurant. 


In 1915, A. B. Claudon II and his wife Bethel had a son they named Dann 
Brewer Claudon in Fairbury. The decade between 1915 and 1925 was very 
good for Dr. Dan Brewer and his wife, Lottie. Their only child, Lottie 
Brewer, had married the young and successful banker, A. B. Claudon II. 
Dan and Lottie Brewer also enjoyed watching their only grandchild, Dann 
B. Claudon, grow up in Fairbury. 


The good times for Dr. Brewer and his wife ended in 1926 when their only 
child, Bethel Brewer-Claudon, died at age 37 in Fairbury. A. B. Claudon II 
became a widower and had to raise his ten-year-old son Dann B. Claudon. 


Unfortunately, the bad times continued in 1927 for the Dr. Brewer family. 
A. B. Claudon II attended a Monday night business meeting in Peoria with 
some bankers. The following Tuesday morning, 11-year-old son Dann B. 
Claudon found his father unresponsive in a chair. Doctors determined that 
A. B. Claudon II had been poisoned and was in a coma for five days. A. B. 
Claudon then came out of the coma and seemed to be recovering for one 
day. Then A. B. Claudon died at the age of 38. Claudon Bank closed 
during his illness and never opened again. Auditors found that A. B. 
Claudon had done some illegal activities, including issuing fictitious loans 
to customers. The Coroner's Jury ruled that his death was due to an 
unknown poisonous drug administered to him by an unknown person. 


Dr. Brewer then became the guardian of his grandson, Dann B. Claudon, 
and raised him in his Elm Street house. Dr. Brewer continued to practice 
medicine in Fairbury until he died in 1933 at the age of 90. Lottie Brewer, 


the wife of Dr. Brewer, died in 1946 at the age of 93. Dr. Brewer and his 
wife, Lottie, are buried in Graceland Cemetery. 


Dann B. Claudon went on to be a successful medical doctor in Wisconsin. 
He died in 2002 at the age of 86 in Thiensville, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Brewer played an essential role in early Fairbury history. He provided 
medical services to two generations of Fairbury citizens until he died in 
1933. 


Dr. Dan Brewer practiced medicine in 
Fairbury from 1876 until his death in 1933. 


CHAPTER 70 


The Store with the Most Unusual Name in 
Fairbury 


The No Name Store existed on the east end of Locust Street from 1902 
until 1915. The story of this store began with the birth of Newsom Lucian 
Barham in Greenville, Tennessee, in 1836. He was the son of Harbard 
Barham (1794-1871) and Martha P. Thomasson (1797-1864). In 1840, 
Harbard and Martha Barham had another son named Joseph W. Barham. 


Another family involved in this story was the Rockett family. William 
Calvin Rockett was born in 1846 in Burke County, North Carolina. 


In 1853, when Newsom Barham was 18, he moved to Fairbury. In 1860, 
Newsom married Eliza Ellen Simmons in Fairbury. Newsom was 24, and 
Eliza was 20 when they married. Newsom and Eliza Barham had eight 
children. 


The Civil War began on April 12, 1861, when Confederate troops fired on 
Fort Sumter in South Carolina. According to Ancestry.com's U.S. Civil 
War Soldier Records and Profiles database on Ancestry.com, Newsom 
enlisted in Company G of the 1st Cavalry for the Confederate States as a 
Private. The database does not identify which state the unit was from and 
does not state the period of service. 


In July of 1863, Newsom Barham registered for the Civil War draft, and 
he registered in Dale, Illinois. Dale is a small town in Illinois, only a few 
miles from the Kentucky state border. No evidence was found that 
Newsom served in the Union Army. 


According to a 1901 pension application, it is likely that William Rockett 
served in the Union Army during the Civil War. In 1865, Joseph W. 
Barham married Amanda J. Brown in Tennessee. Joseph was 25, and 
Amanda was 24 when they married. In 1867, Joseph and Amanda Barham 
had a daughter named Alice F. Barham in Tennessee. 


In 1869, William Rockett married Elisa Lemons in Tennessee. William 
was 22, and Elisa was 23 when they married. William and Elisa Rockett 
had five children. In 1869, William and Elisa Rockett had a son named 
Oscar Napoleon Rockett in Tennessee. 


In 1872, Newsom and Eliza Barham had a daughter named Clara Lafina 
Barham in Indian Grove Township. Clara Barham grew up in the Fairbury 
area. 


In the 1880 Census, Oscar Napoleon Rockett lived with his parents in 
Greene County, Tennessee. At the time of that census, Oscar was 11 years 
old. In 1890, Oscar N. Rockett married Alice Barham in Tennessee. Oscar 
was 21, and Alice was 23 when they married. Oscar and Alice Rockett had 
two boys. One boy was named Herman Rockett (1891-1961), and the other 
was called Carl L. Rockett (1895-1946). 


In the 1900 Census, Oscar and Alice Rockett lived in Greene County, 
Tennessee. Their sons living at home included Herman, age eight, and son 
Carl, age three. Oscar listed his occupation as a jeweler. Sometime 
between the 1900 Census and 1902, the Oscar and Alice Rockett family 
likely moved from Tennessee to Fairbury. 


The first mention of the No Name Store in the Blade newspaper occurred 
in the November 21, 1902, edition. Twenty-four businesses got together 
and took out an ad in the Blade noting they would be closed in observance 
of Thanksgiving. The No Name Store was one of these 24 businesses that 
sponsored the notice in the Blade. 


Unfortunately, Alice Rockett died in 1904 in North Carolina at the age of 
36. Her surviving husband, Oscar Napoleon Rockett, had to care for their 
son Herman, age 12, and son Carl, age seven. O. N. Rockett placed an ad 
in the Blade on October 13, 1905. The ad had a price list for the services 
offered at the No Name Store, ranging from 25 cents to clean a 36-hour 
clock to $1.00 for cleaning a fine watch. The ad stated the No Name Store 
was located at the east end of Fairbury. This building was between Third 
and Fifth Streets on the north side of Locust Street. 


In 1905, Oscar N. Rockett married Clara Lafina Barham in Fairbury. Oscar 
was a 36-year-old widower with two sons between the ages of eight and 


thirteen. Clara was 34 years of age when she married Oscar. Clara Barham 
was the first cousin of Alice Barham, the first wife of Oscar Rockett. The 
father of Clara Barham, Newsom Barham, was a brother to the father of 
Alice Barham, Joseph Barham. 


In August and November of 1906, O. N. Rockett ran ads similar to the 
1905 ad. In 1906, the State of Illinois inspected every business in the state, 
including Fairbury businesses. This audit found that the No Name Store 
had two employees over 16 years of age. The report noted the No Name 
Store was in the branch of industry known as "Notions." 


The marriage of Oscar N. Rockett and Clara Barham did not work out. 
They had no children, and in 1908, Oscar married Lovancy Barnard in 
Buncombe County, North Carolina. Oscar was 39, and Lovancy was 31 
when they married. 


Also, in 1908, the Blade noted the three south rooms over the No Name 
Store were available for rent. Thomas A. Beach, the prominent Fairbury 
banker, owned the store. 


In the 1910 Census, Oscar N. Rockett lived with his wife Lovancy in 
Reems, North Carolina. Carl Rockett, the son of Oscar and Alice Rockett, 
lived with them and was 15 years old. Oscar reported that he was a jeweler 
with his shop in Reems, North Carolina. In this same Census, Clara 
Barham reported that she had moved back home to live with her parents 
and reverted to her maiden name. She listed no occupation in the census. 


In 1911, the Blade reported that John Sorg purchased the two-story brick 
building containing the No Name Store from Thomas A. Beach. The No 
Name Store remained in business after jeweler Oscar N. Rockett had 
moved to North Carolina. 


In 1913, Oscar and Lovancy Rockett had a son named Clyde Rockett. 
Oscar was 44 years old when his son Clyde was born. In 1915, Oscar and 
Lovancy Rockett had a daughter. Unfortunately, the daughter died just one 
month after her birth. 


The last mention of the No Name Store in the Blade occurred on June 8, 
1917. Someone lost a gold umbrella at the train depot and asked to leave it 


at the No Name Store if the umbrella was found. Using the Blade articles, 
the No Name Store was in business from 1902 until 1915. 


In March of 1919, Eliza Simmons, wife of Newsom Barham, died in 
Fairbury at 79. Nine days later, Newsom Barham passed away at 83 in 
Fairbury. Eliza and Newsom Barham were buried together in Graceland 
Cemetery. 


In the 1920 Census, Oscar and Lovancy Rockett lived in Asheville. Oscar 
was a carder in a woolen mill, and his son Carl was a laborer in the 
trucking industry. In the 1930 Census, Oscar was a spinner at a woolen 
mill. In the 1940 Census, Oscar was the proprietor of a watch shop in 
Asheville. 


In 1941, Lovancy Rockett died in Asheville at the age of 64. Oscar was 72 
years of age when his third wife died. Sometime between 1941 and 1944, 
Oscar married for a fourth time. If the marriage had occurred in 1942, 
Oscar would have been 73 when he married. The bride was a 42-year-old 
widow named Kate Garland. 


Oscar Napoleon Rockett died in 1947 in Asheville at the age of 78. Clara 
Lafina Barham, the second wife of Oscar, died in 1956 in Fairbury at the 
age of 84. Kate Garland, the fourth wife of Oscar N. Rockett, died in 1975 
at 76. 


The history around the No Name Store in Fairbury is fascinating. This 
store existed for about 13 years, from 1902 until 1915. Although maps 
exist showing all the buildings along Locust Street in 1906, the exact 
location of the No Name Store still needs to be determined. 


Oscar Napoleon Rocket with his first wife Alice F. Barham and 
their two children, Herman and Carl Rocket. Older gentleman is 


Joseph W. Barham, father of Alice Barham. Photo circa 1900. 


Newsom L. Barham (1836-1919) and wife Eliza Simmons 
(1839-1919). They were the parents of Clara Lafina Barham, 
the second wife of Napoleon Rockett. 


CHAPTER 71 
The Story of Fairbury's First Fire Engine 


The story of Fairbury's first fire engine began with the creation of the 
Maxwell Automobile Company. In 1903, Jonathan Dixon Maxwell and 
Benjamin Briscoe started to develop a small car. Maxwell had worked for 
Oldsmobile as an engineer, and Briscoe had a metalworking background. 
Their new vehicle performed very well on its initial test runs. 


In 1904, the two partners formed the Maxwell Company, and they started 
manufacturing their small car in a factory in Tarrytown, New York. Their 
small car had several innovations. Maxwell and Briscoe limited the engine 
piston speeds to preserve the longevity and efficiency of their automobiles. 


Another innovation was a unique thermo-siphon type of water cooling 
system. Maxwell cars did not require a water pump to circulate the cooling 
water through the engine. Maxwells also used shaft drives instead of 
sprockets and chains to propel the automobile. 


After a fire destroyed the original factory in Tarrytown, Maxwell and 
Briscoe built a new factory in New Castle, Indiana, which became the 
largest car factory in the world at that time. The cars produced in New 
Castle were a combination of luxury and budget vehicles that incorporated 
the basic designs and engines of the initial cars built in New York. 


By 1910, Mr. Briscoe incorporated the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company 
into the United States Motor Company, combining it with several other 
automobile manufacturers. In 1913, the United States Motor Company was 
dissolved due to a loss of financial backing. This event left only Maxwell 
Motors as the sole surviving automobile manufacturer of the combined 


group. 


Walter Flanders purchased Maxwell Motors in 1913. He then moved the 
company's headquarters to Highland Park, Michigan, where it became the 
Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. In addition to plants in Michigan, Maxwell 
Motors had plants operating in Ohio, where the company manufactured 
both luxury and low-cost vehicles. During this period, Maxwell Motors 


began marketing its cars to women and even hired women to work on the 
sales floor aside from their male counterparts. Women also worked in the 
factories during World War I, when men were sent overseas to fight in 
Europe. 


Fairbury's fire fighting system developed as technologies changed. Around 
1900, a hand pumper wagon generated water pressure to fight a fire. Men 
would press up and down on a bar that ran the pump. The hand-pumper 
wagon and hose cart were either pushed by men to a fire or pulled by 
horses. When the first automobiles started to appear in Fairbury around 
1905, cars were used to tow the hand pumper cart and hose cart to the fire 
scene. 


Before 1915, John L. Purdum established a Maxwell automobile and 
Harley Davidson motorcycle dealership in a store on Locust Street just 
east of Steidinger Tire. A rare photograph of the front of his dealership 
still survives today. In 1918, Purdum ran an ad in the Blade advertising the 
new Maxwell five-ton trucks available for purchase. 


In 1920, the City Council approved the purchase of the first fire truck from 
the Maxwell Company. The chassis was purchased from John Purdum for 
$1,340. The truck bed was bought from Obenelain Boyer Equipment 
Chemical Company for $1,000. On August 5, 1920, the new Maxwell fire 
truck was backed from Locust street into its new home on the east side of 
old City Hall. The truck fought its first Fairbury fire on August 17, 1920. 


In 1921, Walter Chrysler took over Maxwell Motor Company and moved 
its headquarters to West Virginia. As the chairman of Maxwell Motors, 
Chrysler began to improve upon the car models sold under the Maxwell 
name during its incorporation into the United States Motor Company. 
During this time, Chrysler also began to rework the body style of the 
Maxwell cars toward style types that would eventually become associated 
with the Chrysler brand. Walter Chrysler formed his own company in 
1925: the Chrysler Corporation. Walter Chrysler then merged Maxwell 
Motor Company into Chrysler Corporation. 1925 was the last year of 
Maxwell automobile production. 


The new Maxwell fire truck did not have a water pump to provide pressure 
to fight fires. It was used to haul the fireman and their hose to the fire 


scene. The manual pumper wagon continued to be used to generate water 
pressure. In 1924, a photograph was taken of the Maxwell fire truck with 
20 men who were local officials or city employees. Fairbury's 1924 
Sanborn Insurance map designated old City Hall as the Fire Station. 


The Maxwell fire truck was in service from August 1920 until it was 
replaced by a pumper truck in August 1945. In 1956, the City of Fairbury 
sold the old Maxwell to the Fairbury Fair for $100. The old fire truck was 
often displayed at the Fairbury Fair just inside the main Third Street 
entrance gate. Children loved to crawl onto the vehicle and crank the siren. 


In 2001, Randy Weber purchased the old Maxwell fire engine from the 
American Legion. Randy's goal was to restore it and to keep it in Fairbury. 
Refurbishing the old Maxwell was daunting because the vehicle was over 
80 years old, and the company went out of business five years after 
Fairbury's truck was built. Randy had to track down parts from all over the 
United States to restore the fire truck. 


Roger Friedman volunteered to donate his labor and restore the old four- 
cylinder engine. The original engine block had one damaged cylinder and 
could not be repaired. A similar engine was found, and Roger could use 
parts from the two motors to make one good engine. Since the engine had 
no water pump, Roger had to learn how the unique thermo-siphon water 
cooling system worked. 


Randy's goal was to complete the overhaul of the Maxwell in time for the 
2002 Fairbury Fair. The Blade did a short story about this project and 
included a photo of the Maxwell truck. The restoration was completed in 
time for the 2002 Fairbury Fair. 


Since the restoration, the 1920 Maxwell has appeared in many Fairbury 
civic events. The Maxwell truck was also used in the weddings of two of 
the daughters of Randy Weber. Because of the efforts of Randy Weber, 
Roger Friedman, and other volunteers, a piece of Fairbury's history was 
preserved for future generations to enjoy. 
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Maxwell fire engine before restoration on June 4, 2002 
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Maxwell fire engine after restoration by Randy Weber 


CHAPTER 72 
Unique Honeymooner Bicycle 


Many Fairbury area people remember the weed mowers the Bachtold 
Bros. in Forrest made. Most people don't know that this company made a 
unique adult bicycle called the Honeymooner. 


The story of the Bachtold Bros. began with the birth of William Bachtold 
in Schleitheim, Switzerland, in 1875. William was the son of Sam and 
Salome Bachtold. At 17, William Bachtold emigrated from Switzerland to 
the Fairbury area in 1892. 


In 1901, William Bachtold married Ida Alt in Fairbury. William was 26, 
and Ida was 21 when they married. She was the daughter of Nicolaus Alt 
(1851-1932) and Rosana Slagel (1853-1917). William and Ida Bachtold 
had 12 children. 


The three sons of William and Ida Bachtold involved with the Bachtold 
Bros. company were Alfred, Carl, and Elmer. Alfred was born in 1908, 
Carl in 1913, and Elmer Bachtold in 1914. 


In the 1920 Census, these three sons lived at home with their parents. The 
William Bachtold family lived on a farm in Belle Prairie Township, south 
of Fairbury. Two of the three brothers got married in 1938. Elmer 
Bachtold married Wilma Kupferschmid in Peoria. Elmer was 24, and 
Wilma was 20 years old when they married. 


Carl Bachtold married Dorothy Ramseyer in Bay City, Michigan. Carl was 
24, and Dorothy was when they married. Before World War II, Alfred 
Bachtold worked at Caterpillar Tractor Co. in Peoria. Alfred then served in 
World War II. 


World War II ended on September 2, 1945, when Japan signed the 
surrender documents. That same year, Carl Bachtold started the Bachtold 
Company. Carl was 32 years of age in 1945. In 1946, brother Alfred 
Bachtold left his employment at Caterpillar and joined the Bachtold Bros. 
Company. Alfred was 38 when he joined the firm. 


In 1947, Elmer became the third brother to join the firm. The three 
brothers incorporated their company in Delaware and named the firm 
Bachtold Bros. Weed mowers were among the first products they 
manufactured. In 1947, the company built a new building in Forrest. 


In 1949, Alfred Bachtold married Dorothy Wiegand in Peoria. Alfred was 
40, and Dorothy was 37 when they married. 


In 1953, Carl Bachtold sold his interest in the business to his two brothers. 
Carl then moved to Florida. Carl was 40 years of age when he went to 
Florida. 


In 1956, the Pantagraph ran a human interest story about Alfred Bachtold. 
The article noted that Alfred was a very talented machinist. At an early 
age, he built a metal lathe and a micrometer. Alfred then got interested in 
fabricating gun barrels. He then decided to design and build the smallest 
internal combustion engines in the world. Alfred succeeded, building 
miniature one-cylinder and four-cylinder gas engines that ran well. 


In 1969, Alfred Bachtold sold his interest in the company to his brother, 
Elmer Bachtold. In 1969, Alfred was 61 years old, and Elmer was 55. 
Elmer was the sole owner until he sold the company to C. W. Hicks in 
1972. Mr. Hicks is the person who owned the Hicks Gas Company. Elmer 
Bachtold was 58 when he sold the firm to C. W. Hicks. 


Weed mowers have a sharp rotating blade that can cut tall grass and 
weeds. When mowing weeds close to fence posts, the guard often had to 
be removed. In the early 1970s, Mr. Denton borrowed a Bachtold Bros. 
weed mower from his neighbor. Mr. Denton left the mower running, and 
he walked around the mower. He slipped and fell. Mr. Denton's foot went 
into the spinning blade. Mr. Denton sued Bachtold Bros. and claimed their 
weed mower was unsafe. In this lawsuit, the court ruled that Mr. Denton 
was aware of the hazards and, therefore, he could not blame the accident 
on Bachtold Bros. Mr. Denton appealed the case. The Illinois Appellate 
Court in 1972 ruled in favor of Bachtold Bros. 


In July 1985, the Pantagraph ran a story titled "Dad's bike design puts teen 
in driver's seat." Richard Steffen was the Plant Manager for Bachtold Bros. 


and a long-time company employee. Mr. Steffen had a special needs son 
that was unsuccessful in riding an adult tricycle. Mr. Steffen saw an ad in a 
magazine for a bicycle for two that had two seats side by side. Mr. Steffen 
tried to purchase this bicycle for his son, but the company had gone out of 
business. 


With permission from company owner C. W. Hicks, Richard Steffen and 
Elmer Bachtold's son Jerry Bachtold spent several Saturdays building a 
bicycle for his son, as he saw in the magazine. His son enjoyed his new 
bike, and owner C. W. Hicks decided to try marketing the new design. 
They named it the Honeymooner, and sales started in 1986. Over 750 of 
the Honeymooners were sold worldwide. Campgrounds and institutions 
for the disabled were the biggest purchasers of the unique bicycle. The 
bicycles sold for around $800. This price would be equivalent to $2,190 in 
today's dollars. 


The weed mowers built by Bachtold Bros. used heavy-duty steel. Mr. 
Steffen used this same heavy steel to make the Honeymooners. This heavy 
steel made the bicycles relatively heavy and difficult to pedal on hills. 
Even though they were heavy, many customers loved the bikes. Production 
ended around 1990. 


Some of the faithful employees of Bachtold Bros. were Leon (Bud) 
Reavis, Maynard (Butch) Game, Walt Witte, Tony Witte, Richard Steffen, 
Richard Meiss, Willis Bachtold, Marvin Bachtold, Jerry Bachtold, Ed 
Vernia, Don Vernia, Ernie Stehle, Si Karcher, and Gene Denick. Joe and 
Kenneth Bachtold made drive units for the mowers at their Sibley Plant. 


After more than 50 years in business, Bachtold Bros. went out of business 
in 2004. Many of their products are still in service today. 


Worksman Cycles was used to supply the bicycle wheels to Bachtold 
Bros. to manufacture the Honeymooner. Sometime after the Bachtold 
Bros. quit making the Honeymooner, Worksman started to manufacture a 
two-person side-by-side bicycle similar to the Honeymooner. They made 
minor improvements, like offering a 3-speed version, but the design is 
basically the same as the Honeymooner. One can buy a Worksman two- 
person bicycle for about $2,000 today. 


Several old Honeymooner bicycles are still in existence in the Forrest area. 
These unique bicycles served some unique market niches. They provided 
basic transportation to disabled people. The bikes were also fun to ride, 
and many customers used them for pleasure riding. 


The Honeymooner bicycle was manufactured by Bachtold Bros. 
from 1986 until 1990. 
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CHAPTER 73 
Father of Fairbury Pioneer Had Unique Life 


Hugh Steers led a fascinating life, including being captured by Native 
Americans in the Revolutionary War. Hugh had to wait five years and get 
an Act of Congress to receive his military pension. Hugh Steers was the 
father of Rachael Steers Darnall. Rachael and her husband, Valentine 
Martin Darnall, were the first pioneer settlers in the Fairbury area in 1830. 


Hugh Steers was born in Northern Ireland in about 1758. He emigrated 
from Ireland to Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. On August 1, 1781, 
Hugh Steers joined the Pennsylvania Militia commanded by Colonel 
Archibald Lochry. Hugh was just 23 years old when he became a soldier in 
the Revolutionary War. 


Lochry's force was part of an army raised by George Rogers Clark for a 
campaign against Detroit, the British regional headquarters. Clark, the 
preeminent American military leader on the northwestern frontier, worked 
with Governor Thomas Jefferson of Virginia to plan an expedition to 
capture Detroit. If they could capture Detroit, it would end British support 
of the Indian war effort. In early August 1781, Clark and about 400 men 
left Fort Pitt in Pennsylvania by boat, floating down the Ohio River. 
Lochry and his men left a short time later and tried to catch up with Clark's 
forces. 


One of the most well-known Native Americans in that era was the 
Mohawk tribe War Chief Thayendanegea. He was commonly referred to 
as Joseph Brant. He was highly educated and met with George Washington 
and King George III. Joseph aligned several Native American tribes with 
the British in the Revolutionary War. He was commissioned as a British 
officer in that war. 


Hugh Steers left Fort Pitt and headed southwest into Ohio and the Miami 
River area. His unit had about 100 soldiers. They were ambushed on 
August 24, 1871, by Joseph Brant and over 100 members of the Iroquois, 
Shawnee, and Wyandot tribes. Brant's band of Native Americans easily 
won the battle. This battle became known as Lochry's Defeat. Of the 100 


men in the unit of Hugh Steers, 40 were killed, and 60 were captured. 
Hugh Steers was one of the 60 men captured by the Native Americans. 


Hugh Steers was held as a prisoner of war for 20 months by the Shawnee 
tribe in their villages along the Miami River in Ohio. According to Hugh, 
the Shawnee threatened to burn and kill him. In the spring of 1873, 
American forces negotiated the release of Hugh Steers from the Shawnee. 
The Revolutionary War officially ended in September 1783. 


After the Shawnee released Hugh, he traveled up the Ohio River back to 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, where he formerly lived. Hugh 
found Captain Orr, who issued him a military discharge certificate. Hugh 
gave his discharge certificate to military authorities in Philadelphia and 
was paid his back wages. 


In 1790, at the age of 32, Hugh Steers married Mary Fowler. They had a 
large family of 11 children. They lived in Boone County, Kentucky, less 
than 50 miles from where the Shawnee captured Hugh. 


In 1828, Hugh Steers was 70 years old. His sons had left the family home, 
and his health rapidly deteriorated. By this time, most of the veterans of 
the Revolutionary War had long been drawing pensions. To qualify for a 
military pension, veterans had to show they were in dire need of income. 


During his earlier years, Hugh Steers had shared the aversion of the 
average man of his day for a public admission of the need for aid from his 
government. But as the summer of 1828 began to approach, Hugh realized 
that necessity soon would compel him to take steps for the relief due him 
as a veteran from his government. 


When he began considering applying for a pension, Hugh Steers realized 
how different his case was from the ordinary pension application. Most of 
his fellow veterans of the War of Independence had discharges or other 
documentary evidence of their military service. Most pensioners also had 
community members available as witnesses to any disputed facts of their 
claim. 


On the other hand, Hugh Steers was the only member of his unit in the 
entire state of Kentucky. He also had no discharge papers. And in his case, 


most of his service during the war had been spent as a prisoner of the 
Shawnee after a short but bloody battle in which he had seen 40 of his 
comrades, including his Colonel, killed in a surprise attack as these men 
followed their Colonel into battle. 


Hugh realized he needed someone to verify his military service and 
prisoner-of-war experience. Hugh searched and discovered that Lieutenant 
Isaac Anderson was in the same battle with the Shawnee and had also been 
captured. At the age of 70, Hugh set off on foot to walk 40 miles to see his 
comrade Isaac Anderson. Mr. Anderson made a sworn statement to the 
Butler County, Ohio, County Clerk, verifying the story of Hugh's military 
service. 


Hugh then sent his pension application to Congress in 1828. His 
application disappeared into the "red tape" of Washington, DC. Many 
Kentucky military officials and prominent citizens sent letters to 
Washington to help secure the pension for Hugh. Four years later, in 1832, 
an act of Congress granted Hugh an opportunity to prove his pension 
eligibility in court. The court hearing found that Hugh Steers was eligible 
for his pension, and the court finding was sent to Washington. 
Unfortunately, no action took place in Washington. 


In 1833, Colonel Robert U. Johnson sent a letter to the Cincinnati Pension 
Office and ordered them to start paying the pension to Hugh Steers. After a 
five-year fight, Hugh Steers was finally granted his Revolutionary War 
pension. Hugh Steers collected his pension for 13 more years until his 
death in 1846 at the age of 89. 


Descendants of Hugh Steers still live in the Fairbury area. Will Travis and 
his family are the ninth generation to live in the Darnall/Spence homestead 
south of Fairbury. 


Mohawk tribe War Chief Thayendanegea who was commonly 
referred to as Joseph Brant 


CHAPTER 74 
Goold Family Has Long History in America 


The Fairbury Goold family can trace its history to 350 years ago when 
Robert Goold came to America from England in 1665. In 1958 and 1959, 
Howard R. Goold published the family tree in a series of articles in the 
Detroit Society for Genealogical Research Magazine. 


The story of the Fairbury branch of the Goold family began with the birth 
of James Mather Goold in Orleans County, New York, in 1803. His 
parents were Elihu Goold (1768-1822) and Sarah Marvin (1773-1839). 
Orleans County, New York, is about 60 miles east of Niagara Falls on the 
south shore of Lake Ontario. 


James M. Goold married Phoebe Guyant in New York in 1828. James was 
25, and Phoebe was 22 years of age when they married. James and Phoebe 
Goold had seven children. One of their children was Marvin James Goold, 
born in Orleans County in 1829. Six years later, in 1835, the James and 
Phoebe Goold family moved from Orleans County to Parma in Jackson 
County, Michigan. Parma is 90 miles west of Detroit. 


In 1841, James and Phoebe Goold sold some land for $1.00 in Concord 
Township to create the village of Parma. Unfortunately, Phoebe Goold 
died in 1847 when she was only 41 years of age. James M. Goold was 47 
years of age when Phoebe died. James Goold had seven children under the 
age of 16 when his wife Phoebe died. Mr. Goold then married 24-year-old 
Elizabeth Sarah Coolbaugh. In 1858, James and Sarah Goold had their 
only child, Frances Jesepha Goold. 


In the 1850 U.S. Census, the James and Sarah Goold family lived in 
Parma, Michigan. Mr. Goold reported that his occupation was a farmer. 
Sometime between the 1850 U.S. Census and the 1855 Illinois Census, the 
James and Sarah Goold family moved from Parma, Michigan, to Morris, 
Illinois. 


In 1848, gold was discovered at Sutter's Mill in California. This event set 
off a national gold rush of people going west to strike it rich in the gold 


fields. In 1852, Marvin James Goold, the 23-year-old son of James and 
Phoebe Goold, caught the gold bug. He traveled by foot from Morris to 
California. On his return trip home from California, Marvin took a ship 
from San Francisco to Panama, then walked across Panama because the 
canal was not built until 1904. 


After he moved from Parma to Morris, James M. Goold made four real 
estate purchases from the federal government. In 1853, he bought the 
northeast quarter (160 acres) in section 13 of Avoca Township. On the 
same date, he also purchased the northwest quarter (160 acres) in section 
22 of Avoca Township. 


In 1854, James M. Goold bought the west one-half of the northeast quarter 
(80 acres) in Section 22. Later that year, he purchased the east one-half of 
the northeast quarter (80) acres in section 22. 


In 1847 and 1850, Congress passed laws granting land to veterans of the 
War of 1812. Most of these veterans lived on the East Coast and did not 
want to move to the swamp lands of Central Illinois. These veterans sold 
their land rights for about 10 percent of the official federal government 
price of $2.50 per acre. James M. Goold used military land patents from 
four veterans to make his land purchases. 


One of the four transactions utilized the military land patent issued to 
Garrett Coolbaugh. Mr. Coolbaugh was the father of Mr. Goold's second 
wife, Sarah Coolbaugh. Mr. Goold purchased the military land patent from 
his father-in-law. 


In 1858, Marvin J. Goold married Aliza Jane Slote at Morris, Illinois. 
When they married, he was 30, and Aliza was 15. They had eight children. 


In the 1860 Census, James M. Goold lived with his wife, Sarah, in Morris, 
Illinois. The children who lived with them included Sarah, Mary, Phoebe, 
Helen, and Frances. No record could be found for Marvin and Aliza Gould 
in the 1860 Census. 


The Civil War started in 1861 when Confederate forces fired on Fort 
Sumter. In 1862, thirty-year-old Alexis Elihu Goold enlisted as a Private in 
Company A of the 127th Illinois Infantry. He was the son of James and 


Phoebe Goold. Unfortunately, he was seriously wounded in 1863 during 
the battle of Vicksburg. He never fully recovered from his injuries and 
died in 1870 at the age of 38. 


In 1870, Marvin and Aliza Goold moved to Benton, Illinois. Benton is 100 
miles southeast of St. Louis. In 1873, James Mathis Goold died at the age 
of 69 in Michigan. 


One of the eight children of Marvin and Liza Goold was Robert Roy 
Goold. He was born in 1881 in Benton, Illinois. In 1883, the Marvin and 
Aliza Goold family moved from Benton to Blue Rapids, Kansas. The 
journey took six weeks by wagon. After 18 years in Kansas, the Marvin 
and Aliza Goold family returned to Illinois. Robert Roy Goold returned to 
Fairbury in 1901. 


In 1910, Robert Roy Goold married Cora Ella Craig in Bloomington. 
When they married, Robert was 29, and Cora was 24. Their children 
included Cora Christine Goold (1911-2003), Marvin James Goold (1913- 
1985), and John Robert Goold (1919-2007). 


John R. Goold graduated from Fairbury Township High School in 1936. 
John served in the U.S. Navy on the LST 369 during WWII. He served in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Theaters and was present at Normandy, Palermo, 
and North Africa. In 1945, John R. Goold married Mary Ellen Wink. They 
had three children and farmed northeast of Fairbury. John R. Goold died at 
the age of 88 in 2007. Mary Ellen Goold passed away in 2022 at the age of 
99. 


Marvin James "Jim" Goold married Wilma Jean Maggee in 1941. They 
had five children and farmed northwest of Fairbury. Jim Goold died at the 
age of 72 in 1985. Jean Goold passed away in 2007 at the age of 94. 


Cora Christine Goold married Eugene E. McKay in 1943. Cora was 31, 
and Eugene was 38 years of age when they married. They had two 
children. Christine eventually returned to Fairbury in 2001 and died in 
2013 at the age of 91. 


The Goold family has been in America for more than 350 years. 
Descendants of the family have been in the Fairbury area for almost 170 
years, starting with the first land purchase by James M. Goold in 1853. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 1849 


Commemorative stamp for California Gold Rush 
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